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PREFACE. 



TrCE criticifi^II no doubt Snd abundant opport u nity in 
tho foUowlng pa^5 to ]x>int out imperfections. As for 
thtj matter cf repetitions, which may socm to nuiny to be 
needle^ly frequent, we can only plead the jjreal import- 
ance of a thorough understanding of the principle* 
herein treated In order that good health may be attained 
and maintained. 

Much tjf the matter contained in this book U not 
new ; it is nowhere assomod that it !& 

The diiirtriii*? th;il foc«l find dietetic habits are the 
chief factors id health and disease is as old as Plato, 
and received a new and powerful impulse through the 
ifc and writings of Louis Comaro more th&n three 
undrcd years agp. 
The tloctrinc that the use of brc&d, cereals, pulses 
d V€f^tables la not only unwholesotne, but is at the 
foundation of nervouj^ prostration and modem dis- 
, is, however, sudldently novel and startling. 
The v;duc of f;isiiiig aji a method of curing disease 
as been previously fairly well stated. The author only 
hijpes hy Ihw ImhjU to call the attention thereto of many 
who have not before been aware of its great importance. 
That "catching culd " is always caused by errors in 
eating has also been well stated in the writings of our 
friend Dr, C. E. Page. This is a matter, iu our opinion, 
fraught with such unusual importance that too much 
attention cannot wcU be given it. 
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All hy^tnkU. ncw-sdiool physicians, and many i»f 
the old school, talk much uf the iinpurtJtQcc of good 
vvntibilion ; ftt the Mime time, it is next to impossible k> 
find any person who habituxiUy ^cc]m with a wide-open 
window in all ciiTnatc5 and wtrathcr. 

It is a common teaching uf phyi^iology that our 
breathings ought to ho done through the nostrils, and it 
is a rule that la transgressed ofcener than ubuyod^whcn 
the hours of *»lcep as well a>i thoa;^ when awake are con- 
sidend — by our physiologists, scientific men, jtn<l by- 
gicnbits, to say nothing uf lh*>se who give such matters 
no attention. 

The fact that although old-school physicians are 
womlerfully skilled in anatomy, physiology, iwahulogy, 
and the diagnosis of diNcasc, and at the same time not 
only utterly ijowcrlcss to aid in the restoration of the 
patient, but ou the whole prone to do untold damage hy 
their drugs and methods of treatment, haft been fordhly 
pointed out by wmc of the ablest members of the 
pixflttssjon ; and jests and diatribes against doctont 
are in c\'crybody*fi mouth. All the same, no sooner is 
any person taken ill than the doctor t« as surely sum- 
t&oned and as ere<]»lou.4ly civnsuhed as U the siLCrcd 
fetish on stlmilar occasion? by the Pulyin^ian, 

Ii is our iHTp** that the reader will see in this 1>nole 
Sttch statements and such n:a.<soiiing as will indnce him 
UQSw«r\Hng1y to resolve thai whatever the ailment may 
be— asadc from the realm of surgery- — he ^^-ill not con- 
plkfttc the sitoalion or endanger his recovery by sum- 
moning any phynclan of that school in which opium ia a 
<dteet anchor. 

Wc have a twofold aim : to introduce and to bespeak 
a triad for the anli-brcmd, non-starch diet; and to present 
what hx* been said befon? fragmenUrily concerning 
hygiene and reform in medicine in such a >iy*icmaiic 
shape and with such force that laige numtjers will be 
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intluo^d U> put these hy^cnic troths to the test of cxpcrU 
mcnt in ever>"day life. 

Heretofore there has been an impassable f^ulf between 
hy^cntsts (phy^iciAns of the reform ^tdioot) and rcmi;- 
dies which arc of real value. We have aimed* whlic 
|^\*iiig some new trtitha and a dcw form to some raltmblc 
old ocGd. to avoid fanaticism and thQ favoring of untried 
theories* 

The central thought on which this book is written ie 
the confident belief that ^ickne^s and iicnte ait^ck?; of 
illness bear the same n^lalion to diet thai drunkenness 
bears to drink. It i:; quite indi.'iputatite th:tt no one 
needs to get drunk ; all that is requisite to avoid incbria- 
lirm i*4 to ^bsL^in frtim intoxiuitling drink?«. It x^ in Ihix 
sense thai wc afhnn that all causes of talcing cold arc 
the result of improper food, and more especially of 
excefsiYc quantities even of proper food; and that 
ftcutc Attacks of illness invariably depend, cither for a 
primary or a secondary cause, upon bad alimentation- 
improper food and food t^iken in excessive quaoUtieA; 
and of these orrDrs» excess ia often the far greater factor. 

Here in England, at this time, the newspapers are 
scanned c»ch d^y to Icani the condition of a poet of 
vorld-wide fame, who hai: been confined to his bed for 
weeks but is now able to sit up; also of a scientist of equal 
fame whose observations and contributions have enriched 
the iicM of physics, at the moment convalescent from an 
atlAck U|Km Uie lim^ which has ucm^ed him to his Ik^I 
for weeks. One of the foremost statesmen of America 
continually o:^'inateH bt^tween hi.s public duties and Mich 
attacksof illncssascon&ne him to hisbedroom< During 
every month of the year, and in cverj' principal city of 
ciWlization, arc to be seen gimilar examples. Learned, 
able, and useful men and women adorcing all professions 
arc rendered helpless by indispositions; and this is 
acceptod qtute as a matter of course and as a dispeas:t- 
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lion of providence- The reAdcr is afikcd to peruse car©- 
fully this book, and to consider seriouKly \\a proofs of 
the contcction that all such illnc«t and decrepitude arc 
easily avoidable. 

Wc hAvc not Iw;t ^A^)ii of the fact that s^'motic 
diSQo&es ore the result of pQison traiLsmiUed thn>itg;h the 
QiediuiD of Wx\£ atiiiOKptit,*re ; but w« niso do not lose al^ht 
of the fact, veil known to scientists, that these poi^^on 
gvnns arc powerless; and hannlew unless sl favorable 
soi^ U fouuJ in the human body in which to gennfuate. 
The influcnsMi, which recently i^irn?!! snrh widc*5pread 
illness ;ind so many deaths throughout Ajneriu-a jind 
England, in some of tlie lar:ge provincial towns aEtJw:ki.-d 
All cljuneA^physiciaud, clergymen, professional men of 
all Itindii, and the latter quite as much sa the laboring 
da?tscs. At the same lime, very many people who mmrt 
n«ce«$anly have been equally exposed with those who 
succumbed to the scourge p:L=^ed entirely untouched; 
this was not bccaufte these persout did not breathe the 
poidon. but because the poii^n genn did not find in 
them A suitable st>il in which in g^-nuinflte. It is the 
same whh tating cold. After one, by persisting in the 
habit of taking improper food, and especially in excess- 
ive quantities, has overlooilcd aud ovcrstraineil his 
otganism, an exposure to a draught brings on a codl 
which ool infrequently settles into bronchitis or pnev- 
mooU with a fatal tenuination ; another person aitting in 
Uic «me draaght feels only a momeoiary inwnv^jnicncc 
bom wch change of temperature- Like the poison 
«na In the unsuitable soil, this draught finds the latter 
peooo with vigor so unimpaired that lating cold for the 
ttaM is impossibac. 

Il is n«jt affimcd that hereduar>- tendency \o disease 
^ Mt » important factor, and always to be conaidered. 
iahCTiting weak ooustitutiona. and a prcdis- 
towaid consumpUon, scrofula, cancer, or any 
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serious discofic* must of iKce8sit3r cxercutc more care 
than thoac with more fonuoatc inhcntancc. All the 
fomc* vrc affirm that &a tt^ poison gcnn i» powerless for 
evil except where there is a dtutAblc soil, and aa expos- 
ure to A draught doe^ ntjt indtsce n cold cxcvpt where 
due preparation haa been made by dietetic traussreHBion, 
3^0 an inherited wcaknc»*, a predispu^jiioa to discasc> 
will nex'cr develop into the maladies with which the 
psrcDb) wcro afflicted except by pendstcncc in unh}"gicuic 
methods of life, of which errors In diet at the present 
day constitute a far greater «bare than ik formed by all 
other tran<4g[resaionH ccmbined. 

<k>od gnoimds arc ^t forth for the belief that total 
al^tiuence not only from wine, beer, and ala>h(i1 in every 
form, but from tea and coffee as well, is demanded in 
the interest of health, and in obedience to hygienic law. 
A new explanation of the cause of intempcrfinec is 
pointed out, as well oa a new method for its cure. 

Although heretofore mudi bos bees written in favoar 
of fruit eating, it will be seen* so long as men make 
oereo]« and iA:ajch vegeLnbleis the ba«i« of their food, 
that frnlt is and must continue to be simply an oma* 
ment, neglcctL-d and uniu^etl. 

The claim that fruit is compospd of substantially the 
Kanic? (rlritic^Tits ;L*t lirv^ul, and will Xi\k%i \\< pUicr, will be 
a novelty to moat readers; but a careful scrutiny of the 
evidence adduced in favour of thi.H eL>ntcDttnn will, it is 
believed, convince earnest students of the corrcetnosa of 
thJ5 claim, 

Throughont civilisation the gnrat bulk of the human 
fVunily — the vcgcUirian and the mixed cater* alike — arc 
*:crcaUtc5; in tlic future, when the doctrines herein 
taught ;ire undtrr&tood and adopted, mankind will booome 
frmtarian. 

This claim Is fraught with more meaning than is seen 
at drst glance, A fruit diet, as set forth in the foUowing 
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p^es, means the solution of the problems of how to ban- 
ish disease and intemperance from the race ; to free ns 
from the horrors of the shambles ; and to give ns a food 
which is at once in accord with our higher instincts and 
the demands of festhetics. 

The following quotation from an essay by Mrs. 
Densmore, which is found in Part 11., may be taken as 
an epitome of this book : 

^'Health is man's birthright. It is as natural to be 
well as to be born. All pathological conditions^ all diseaseSj 
and all tendencies to disease are the result of the trangres' 
sion of physiologic and hygienic law. This is the science of 
health in a nutsheU" 

78, Elu Pake Koad, 

LoNDOK, June, 1891. 
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PART I. 
HOW TO DOCTOR. 



How Nature Cures. 



CHAPTER L 
HEALTH, UISKASE. UWK OF CURE. 

Whsitu health? 

What h discjise? 

Wh-il w ih^ !aw of aire? 

All growth, dcvcloptiicnt. rcrpair, aad maintenance 
of ti»enic, aa ahto development vmd cuiitteiiaiicc of vital 
power, arc the result of nutrition. £kaieiitdr>* physi- 
ology tenches that a primary cdL cnlnrgca, divides into 
two or more cells; tJicso in turn divide and mtilUjily 
until there is produced an a^^rcg^ution of cells, and the 
first beg^inninf^g of ti^ue f^wth. Soon there ore seen 
to be cells of dilTerent qiialittefi having specific and ehar- 
acteristjc functions ; these related cells are seen io unite 
and co-<)|jerate in the formation of nerve, muscular, and 
connective tissue, of cartilage, of bone^ and of the net- 
.-worlc of ti»>-uti seen in animiil life. Prom Ihu v^iy l>e- 
ginning i>f this development and differenliation, the 
chief rcqtiisito for healthy grtimth — lifter the rwjTiircd 
temperattire, light, and air — ia nutrition. When the 
animfll ba& attained to its fidl development and growth 
there remaina only thti vrorlc of keeping up the tempera- 
turcr and of repairing the waste of tissue conM^ciucnt 
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Upon exercise and activity; there is need only of iratri- 
tion in the form of air, waicr, imcl food. 

Tbis is a untver^ law in orf^onic life, as sppUcAblc; 
to a grass-plot or a tree as to the organism of an Animrd. 
If a grsLU-plot ha^ sunshine, waTTntb, moisture, and fcr< 
tility (or food), iherc is hraltli and growth. Tf ftxwl or 
moirture or u-armlh he Utken away, there is wcVness; 
And if contintK.^, tlicrc is death. No mi'dicinc is ncxdcd 
ti> wrcijre a rcAtoratiiin of health and vjgur to the plant 
that has thus hccn made ill; all thM is necessary is to 
8up|>]y any or all of the lacking; elements of nutrition—^ 
light, warmth, moisture, or food. 

It ia a universal law of organic life, be it vegetable or 
animal, that all tendencies are toward health. It is as 
natunU to be well as to be born. 

Note the gross-plot before instanced. It may be ever 
so brott'n from the sommcr sun and drought, or scarcity 
of fertility; if dbiorganizaiion be not alr^uly set in, if 
there >'et be life, all thflt is needed to restore the beautiful 
gitxfit eolur and vigorous growth to the gnLS» is to supply 
it with whatever elements of nutrition it has been de- 
prived of — sun.^hine, warmth, rain, or fertility — ^ind it 
at once begins to mend; in a few weeks green blades 
have taken the place of scared onc.s. and in a short 
time there is often no trace of previous Lick of vigor. 

If the bone of a man or any animal be broken, and 
the parts replaced, the presiding ami Riding force of the 
animal economy — call it nature or whM you will — at once 
deposits a liquid substance over the entire a^urf^cc of the 
bune a short distance in opposite directions from the 
fracture- This liquid somi harden* into ^ iHjtie-like sub- 
stance and becomes a ring firmly attached to each section 
of the bnA'en bone* and for a time affords the chief sup- 
{>ort whereby the damaged limb can be used. In due 
lime the ends of the bone— which^ perhaps, hod been 
entirely severed — become united; nature establishes a 
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circulation tlirougb its parts, whereby eacb part ht again 
ncrari«hed; aciil the limtj, h;iving ibf broken bone re- 
united, is able to support tlic v^cight of the body without 
calling upon the stncn^h of the bone ring which had 
been temporarily built around the fraclnred bone. What 
hAppcii:>? Nature, finding no doubt that all needless 
aupp(jrt» arc a djunaf^e, proceeds to soften and absorb this 
bone ring until it is all removed except a slij^ht portion 
for an eighth or a quarter of an inch about the point of 
fracture. 

A similar and more familiar phenomenon \s seen 
whenever the ^kin \% broken : at once there is an cxuda- 
tiun uf blood; lb ts coagulates upon exposure lo the air, 
and forms an excellent air-tight protection (a sc^b) to the 
injured part, which remuiii^ fur a lunger or 8liorter 
period, 3tA may be needed; and when nature has formed 
a new skin undemeaLb, and the .scab ib no longer re* 
quired, nature proceeds to undermine and separate it; 
and while as long a^^ il wa.-* utccled it was finnly at- 
tached, so soon OS no longer rcquirod it falls ofi of its 
own vei|fht. 

A sliver becomes imbedded in the flesh — a frequent 
accident. If a surgeon ts at hand aitd removes it. well 
anJ good— nature soon repairs the damage; if the «liver 
Is permitted to remain, nature at once sets about a bit of 
enginceriog. Fir«t there j>: pain and inM.'immation ; then 
follows a formation of pus; Ihuj in due time breaks flown 
ihvt tisMu^t immrdi.itt-'ly Nunuiinding tlm sh'vnr, especially 
toward the Jitirface of ilic limb ; the pus inercasc5, breaks 
tbrou^hk runs out, and sooner or later carrier the sliver 
with il. 

These evcr)'day occarrcnccs are a-s familiar to the 
lyman ns to the physician ; but the strangx; ptftrt of it is 
the fact that almost no one — layman or phytiieian— seems 
to understand tfMt iA^u and A*^ pr^t/sus c/ Mature an ali 
ihi kfalingf&ret tktrt is. It does not matter wliat the 
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trouble may be— .a sliver in the Jle^h, or a lodgment in 
the OTgacbsm of the poison genns of tj'phciu! fever — ^no 
modicinc is fx-'quircci or will bciiL'fil ■. all that is iieL-ded i^ 
that. lh« cr)nclttiims (lrmAiiilt<i by nnturti br Mipplird, 
and the same mysterious force which wc call life, which 
builds a boac ring -^iipport whenever and wherever it is 
needed, and at oace pUcc^s a most ^mirable protcctiim 
in the E^hftpe ti\ n scab wherever there Is an .-ibrnstoa of 
the skin, will prove itself as veil able successfully to 
h:mdlc .tn attaek of typtiuid fever v& a bn^kcn b(;ne or fut 
abrased skin. 

Take a person in the full vij^^oiirof life and health. 
A good ni^ht'x sleep has been h;ul, the ^iKiial brcakfasi 
eaten, the forenoon's task ptrrfonncd, and the i>erA»i \% 
about lo wt d<)wn lu InnchiTfUj wilh a vigortnis appetite. 
A telegram is received which siatcs that a sun or daugh- 
ter or near friend has just 1>eeD killed or has unex- 
pectedly died. The same force which we call natuiv, 
and which strengthens a broken bone with 4 bone ring, 
at once takes away all appetite, all dc«irc to cat. from the 
afiUctcd perr;on. Why is the appetite Uken away ? 
Because the process of digestion is a draught upon the 
ncrvouA Gyirtetc, and requiroa a cooatderable amount of 
nerve force ; and a person suddenly bereaved has need of 
the entire force of the nervous sj'stem to enable him or 
her Lo endtitc the strain. Tht» is butanothcr manifesta- 
tion of thai force which builds a bone ring fcuppoTt 
aniund a broken Ixme. adjusts a temponuy but air* 
vxehidtng and efltcicat protection over a wound, and 
bumiws round, loo^tcns and ejects a foreign jmbstaiicc 
which tin^ become embedded in the rlc«*h, 

A» for the griusplot, it is quite tmi\'crsaUy known 
that growth and vigour always follow upon a supply of 
the necessary condilioas — sunshine, warmth, moisture, 
and food. If from the otitsot the plant has bad those 
seccamries, an tm varying vigour results ; if the gardener 
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perceives a falling colour in the plaaU or atiy other sign 
of disease^ he knows that some of the necessary condi- 
tions of gm&s life arc lacking. If tliis inquiry be ex- 
tended to the examination of more complex forms of 
UfOj it vt\\\ be found tbfit the same Inw obtains. Tiie 
tifheti of th« 8ca, tho birds of the m, and the viM ani- 
mals of the wood are quite usually found in perfect 
health and vigour. When the fisherman or the hunter 
finds an exception to this rule, be knows at once that 
some of the normal conditions of animnl life hav^? beun 
w;uil>iig ; then; hxs be«?u a lack (tti the nlisieiice uf poison 
or injury from violcnec) of food, or water, or light, or 
warmth. 

it T^nll be seen, after the most searching scrutiny from 
whatever point of view, that a UmUncy ttm^irJ an abouitd' 
ing hfalik and vt^tfur is inj^paradU from Uf<; and, more- 
over, whenever and wherever the normal conditions of 
healthy life have been interfered with, and weakness, 
lassitude^ or any of the symptoms of ill health appear, as 
gotm at ifu t^ttdirwus tuitnra! to iJu ^r^fiisw art rcttortd^ a 
m^vemfnl toward hfairh u altvays surf tc feUim. 

Bearing these b^^ie principles in view, it becomes an 
easy ta&k to answer the questions asked al the beginning 
of thiK ehaptc?r: 

(i) Health b the undcviating expression of animal 
(indeed of all organic) life, alwa/i* ciiULimntant where the 
conditions natural to the animal arc undisturbed, 

(±) DiACA<4e alwny-* ensues upon a disturbance of the 
conditions of life natural to the animal, and ia an unfail- 
ing and friendly ex]>reaftion on the part of the system of 
an effort to rid itself of conditions and subetanees inimi- 
cal to health. The feat of engineering performed by the 
ruling force of the organism in building a bone ring mip- 
port around adjacent ends of a broken bone may very 
properly bo def nod as ;i rstrntit'f attiffn on ihr; part of this 
ruling force. The InfLimmation and pain consequent 
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Upon tlic presence of a sliver or any forvign body in the 
iteflh, the fcjrmatkm \A pus, anri the suliKcquent expulskin 
from the body !)otb of the pus and the fort-ign body which 
utUHril it:, air: further expressions of curative iiction. It 
is one of the objects of this publication to adduce ooiidu- 
edvc proofs that all di5ea5e Bad all manifestations of dis- 
ease arc friendly efforts and curative actions made by the 
OTganism la its cfforU to restore the conditions of health, 
(j) Tht (aw cf cure may de dtjiaai aj (kc Mtt/ttt/ift^- tfn* 
ikn^y tfff th€ pari 0/ tht crganum toward fudUki and uincQ 
difieaae, as above defined, is but the expression and re- 
sult of rt disturbance of the conditi<niS natural to Jifc, the 
only useful office of the physician ia to restore those con- 
ditions; and there will be seen to follow, asarc^tof 
the law of ctire, the tlii^appearance of disease and the es- 
tablittlmient of health. 



CHAPTER IL 
THE BASIC ERROR OF PHYSICIANS, 

It has been pointed out tbat tlic necessary conditions 
for the tesUiralion of health to the gra^H-plot arc very 
simple, and conaiat ehicfly in adequate nutxition, A 
slotw Atndy of tlie subject viU show that tLts ceccsnary 
condiiioQfi for the restoration of a hunutn being: ^^ health 
(where di&organtKatioQ has not already taken jilucc) arc 
aUo very dmplc, and a-Ho consist chicly in adequate 
nutrition. 

Dr. Abcmcthy, a century ago, dcclfticd that the tbiee 
prime rules fur health are: keep the feet wnnn, k«:p 
the head cool, and keep the bowels open. If an obedi- 
etict; to these rules and a few oUierji equally simple Is iiU 
that is required when a person is taken ill, why is it thai 
lamcd physicians and scientists have been so much in 
'error in the matter of therapeutics P An examination of 
the methf}ds of operation of orthodox old-schoc^l medi- 
cine shows that thc^^e physicians, although able, learned, 
e^tmcsti and scientihe, have bean utterly misled as to the 
nature of disease. Tbcy have considered disease an 
organised enemy and positive force, which bad taken up 
position within the body and is carrying on a warfare 
Ith the vital powers; and the legion of heroic remedies 
(so-called) which orthodox phyMcinns have prescribed 
^and are prescribing for suffering invidids are the shot 
and shell burled at the invisible enemy, in the hope of 
dijdodging and expelling; iL Not understanding the law 
of cure — that there is always coincident with life a tend- 
ency toward health^-thcse well-meaning physicians have 

:ptcd a rcco^'CTy made in spite of their medicines aa 
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the result of their {so-called) remedies. A pereon who 
hafl for some time been ^^vxrTvatin^, and wboKr system has 
bccoiDC dogged by a failorcof the skin, kidncN'St nnd 
bowels to throw otT the residue of tlio surfeit, after per- 
baps a more thun nsunlly bnrd cUy s w^rk, ami when 
there \% left little vital force to f^rapple with di^fe^tion, 
eatK a more thiin u^i:;tlly hearty dinner. In -a fev hours 
thore is complete staffnation of the digestive organs, 
excmcuiting p^n in tftt* region (if the fttomocfa :iiid 
t>owcU, the extremities become cold, pulse rapidly in- 
cnuuaed, :tni1 ;i (l<icUrr i^ hiirrinlly siinimnneiL Tlit^ 
patient pluads with him for something to case the pain, 
feeling »nre that death In threatened unices something t^ 
done at once to alleviate it> Both the patient and hLs 
physici^ui know th^il the pain and inflammitium catiaed by 
a diver in the Ocsh arc friendly efforts on the part of 
a foTci^ body ; but neither the patient nor his pliy.siciiin 
is aware that the grxMiter pain and intiammadon rcailtant 
upon ingestion of an indige^iUble dion&r are equally 
the re«ult of .1 friendly effort of nature to rid the system 
of the dangeroits presence of what has become, from the 
inability of an overstrained digestive system to cope with 
it, also a foreign body. The physician looks wise, and 
a£ often an not adtninK^cn^ opium ; tht: nrrvcs of sensa- 
tion arc paralyzed by the drug* and the patient no longer 
feels the pain, not bccan^ an>'thiug has been done U> 
remove the cause of the illness, but because the fii'C- 
alarms, »o to speak — the warning signals— of nature 
have been by the drufi: prevented from ringing, and the 
exhausted patient falls to sleep* Now nature has an 
additional difficult>' to deal witht before it was bad 
enough, but it waj4 only the result of a bad habit of life 
and an extra unwholesome dinnar; now there is added 
the doctor and hi:* drugs. This patient, who under 
proper hygienic treatment would have been out of all 
pain in a few hoars, and about his usual work in a day 
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or two, is lucky if he gels out of the doctor's hands in ft 
w^ok or a month, if indeed he njcovers At all ; and when 
be finally pulls through, with sevoral weeks' loss of 
time, a considerable doctor's bill, and a damaged con- 
sUtution, he feels under great obligation to his physican 
tiir h;iving skillfully sa\x^^d his life. Nor is tht- patient 
Laloni? in his delusion ; usually the doctor is, equally vrith 
liispfittcnt, ignorant of thcdamagchchaswTDUght. Like 
his jialieiU, he is utterly at st?^ :is tii the i^iuse iif HIiseK^ 
and pain, and the law of cure . and it xs not strange that 
be should be deluded, and f^icy he has helper! ia a 
TcooTcry that nature not only ha^ brought about in spite 
of him, but which his oA-n ciforts have been lite chief 
ioctor in retarding. 

On the other hand, had the same patient known 
jpoough to apply hot fomentations or hot bt>ttlt;>i to the 

igion of pain,— to swallows half pint of hot water everj' 
five (JT eight I^iTl^lte!^, nnttl cither the- p;iiii was relieved 
or the contents of the stomach ejected by vomiting (and 
this may r^^jtiirc a galloTi "r mon?). — to have UiktMT ;in 
herb tea eatliartit iufTiui^^ut thoroughly to cleanse tite 
Ixjwcls, — to sec tp it thiit his feel were kept wunu, that 
he was vrell co\'ercd in bed, with the window wide 
:n. and that he abstainctl from all f(3od for a couple 
if days, calling no doctor and using no drugs — under such 
:nt. this patient would havts been up and at work 
in a ^y or two, feeling all the better for the enforced 
;t of himself and his stomach. What follows under 

leeo circumstances? The neighboring doctorji and all 
the friends and acquaintances of the patient feel quite 
sure that he wa^ not really ill, since if he had been s^ich 
mild methods could not have cured him. 

And this failure, alike on the part of the physician 
and |iali*?nt, In nndrrsraiul Ihal all illness ami jwin Ls 
only an cifort on tho part of nature to rid the system of 
disease, and tlial a tendency toward recovery and health 
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i-t ail inscparabtc part of life, cxplaios -why it \s that for 
goncmiQnM uni] for ages thorc has been a constant 
dianttt" in methods fA dcxjlohng, coincident with an imdy- 
ingf^tUhiu Uio efficacy cf ihc ducturanEl hU methods. 
A patient ia Ukcn ill, a doctor is called^ and m a greats 
majonty of aise« the paliect recovers; stipcrficialLy the 
seniiin^ for the doctor seems to hnve been wise. Upon 
icfketlon it will be seen ttiat fetishism has theitame jtuti- 
fication for cxi^^tcnce. Some wooden god is crinpingly 
approached by the friends of a sick man, or the services 
of the " tnedJeitii; mim " a^-cnred on his behalf, and as 
ihe^e method** are often merely i:ereraonial, and appeal 
rather to the ini agination than to the stomach, and .so 
give the ,sysicin lime for a curative action, wonderful 
cures arc of course the resclt. Only a few score of 
years ai:o bleeding was the orthodox fetish. George 
Washington i-t taken ill with a slight indisposition ; the 
doctor ia Btimmoncd, the patient bled and made worse. 
A^in the phyiucian eomcs, n^wx the patient is bled, 
and seen to be alanningly weak. The Uiird bleeding 
finiKhes bitn off; a nation is bereaved, and mourns that 
the ma*;t eminent skill ba& been unable to save their 
l>el<ivcd prtwidenl. 

Times change, generations come and go, but the 
ftftisli of ihu d<icliirreitii';]ns, T^tr^iklcrt GarfirTil is;is.s;Ls- 
siuatcd ; the doctof^ cumL- in s<juad^, tbtrre is ilaily piDb* 
ing fwr the butlet which, after one thorough search, 
shrmld have been left undisturbed, .inJ Uicrv is pcrpct- 
tiid icwlingof a patient whoplainly needed fasting. The 
victim is A man ofvigcnr.ln middle li/c, and makcsa 
gallant Egbt f<»r bfe; the weeks come and go, the long 
line of doctors daily files into his room, the daily probing 
for the bullet Is gone through: the inevitable result is 
reached at last— the illustnotis patient in gathered to his 
fatheis. The fi&si tn^rttm examination is held, and M^ 
h^tUt /^n4 tfi tf iK<pud find fiarmitft. 
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At Uit? time nf W:ishingtnn'8 death a few laymen and 
a few tmliccHKcd practitioners of he^iling kucw that blccd- 
\n% vras all wrung, and that the ^rt^at man'n death vras 
broug^Iit About by bisattcnding physicians ; bis bereaved 
family and a great nation attributed hist dcjith to a di^- 
pcQSAtion cf ProvidcQCC, and mouraod that bis skilled 
phyaicians were noi abk to save his life. Tt>-d-iy the 
onbcdox profession arc quite well aware that Wosbing- 
lon TITOS doctored to d&ath. Hif^tory repeats it5cLf> At 
the timo of President Garfield s dealb many radical and 
pn^jressive pbysiicianji as well aji thinking laymen knew 
full well that ttiG death of the mart^'ned president was 
lia^tened ;ind pnilxibly brmigbt :*botit by his ignorant and 
meddloontc doctors; and before a half eentury goes by 
tfaia Kaiim UTthoihix inc*diea1 profexsiim will be irs con- 
vineed that Gurfleld's death was hastened if not caused 
hy hift doctors, as they ncnv arc thiil Waslji neon's deaib 
was caused by the treatment administered by his attend' 
ing ph>'S3daD3. 



CHAPTER IIL 

DIPPERINTi MOORS OF MEDfClNE THE HEAT^ 
ING POWER OF NATURE. 

During the ]:tft half iseniury the homoeopathic system 
of mcdtcino h^ tacreascd in public favour* tmtU at tho 
prase&c lime, fa mjuiy Am<?ricaii towns and dlics pbysi- 
ekuis of this school arc doing fully one-half the medical 
practice, and have ;i dccirk-d majority vi jiaUcnbt amonff 
the more wealthy and cultured cilizeos. Ancnuon is 
,call<Kl in l!jr itnpossihility fif itroonriliTig the jirarliLf of 
leac atUagofkijiiic syslirms. If the allopatliisu, with 
their hcTXMC doAcs of |wi9$onj^ hit^'c any rciisoD or tntUi 
on their side, then the hoinocopalhists, with their reme* 
^dicA so attenuated and diluted th.it they can have no 
practical or material influence upon the ph>'mcal oi^an* 
ism, are a monMroiut dclu^on and fraud; if. on the 
othur hand, the homccopathist suceccdfi as well or better 
than the allopathic, it proves; that the injitricmJ4 and 
daaxerooft poisons adminiBterod by the latter are not 
necoflutry or even uticfid, to ray the least, and tlierefore, 
because of ihelr poisonous nature, ought not to be used. 
If the theory of health, discaw, atnl the law (if cure ad- 
vancwl in Iht pnjceding chapters be correct, both the 
allopathiHt and the homcropathist are etjually deliult^I: 
each are attributing eurvs to tlieir respective icmedics 
which have be«D brought atxiut by the hciUing puwexs 
of nature^-that same force tliat builds a bone rinj; in 
time of need, that takes away the appetite when it is best 
not to lake food, and that always ftdapts means to ends 
with a nicety trAiuKcndrng human undcTStandiof;, in onr 
preitoiit ignontooc of tlic mysteries of life. 
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If our lhcoi>- of bcaltb. di^cafic, and the law of cure 
be correct, it follows thiit the homcro[).iUiic prsj^:cc will 
be more successful than the allopathic, not ncccssarUjF, 
because there is virtue in the infinitesimal dose, but be* 
cause the serious dama^^ wrought by the severe and 
poifonous remedies of the old ^^;chool \& avoided, and thi:fi 
is what atatislice prove. 

If the be fore -mentioned thiKtr^' of health, diReaKe, 
and the law of cure be true, and if all that U needed to 
c^ect a cure is to n^ipply hygienic condliitmit, then ii 
follows that those patients who have had no medicine, 
and who have relict! upon hygienic conditions: to effect 
a recover)-, have betn as siiCLCSsfiil as those patients who 
have relied upon hoiTneopalbit' rcmec^i^^s; and this is 
pfeci^ely what will be found to have hapjjeucd. In sucli 
establishments as the fian;iU>niim nt Danville. New 
York, and also the one at Battle Creek, Michi^n, it 
will be found thnt patients who have had no medicine 
whatever, but who have bad the benefit of batba, of & 
simple and abstemKinr. diet> vre I U ventilated sleeping 
rooms, with recreation and exorcise, have made t^uiti 
as remarkable recoveries as any that have occurred uoder 
homoeopathic Lrcfttment, 

The allopathic, homoeopathic, and hyglenitr systems of 
treatment flo not exhjmsl thri catalogue, Throughout^ 
AmertL^a may !«? found botanic physidans who treatdU-' 
eaiic by adnunij^tcnng herbal remedies, and also eclectic 
physiciaiifi whose remedies were orifrinidly herbal -. nwre 
recently, however, these physidans have incorporated 
medical collejfca, and cstabliahcd schools of medicine, 
but their remedies in the main will be found to bear do 
relation to those of the old sebool. 

There ha5^:rowQ up in America, in a little more than 
a decade, a school of medicine (this term is used in tho- 
steni^e of the prevention, alleviation, and cure of difioaee) 
which is attracting wide attention : it is called Mind Cure 
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but even reliance upon liygienic measures disconn^ed. 
Patients are tolt! that food a«d dnnV Imve no tnlluL-nce 
on health and dif^aAc : they are rccomtncudcd to eat aod 
drink a» their habit or f.ancy directs. The notable sne- 
ccss of this trcAtment was so £:rcat that hnndrodft of thi 
pbysicutn:^ «ict up in the business of treating pAticntsJ' 
and the occupation of the old-Achool physicians soeraed 
Ihrualuned: eH> much ko that considcrnhle efforts h^vc 
been made by these doctors to pnx-ure le^sbtion to 
protect them in the monopoly of d*wtoring by prex-enlSng 
menul healers and irrefftilar physldaaft of all fioris from 
prjtciit'ing medicine. 

If there is, co-esusteut with life, a tendency towani 
henlfh. — if p.iin ;ir(l di*ii":i.sr :aw fni'mHy rfftm^ im llie 
jmrl <if natuiv to rid thL' or^'anism of coiiditious or foreiga 
)nibGi^an<:eA which are nnfavorable to health, — if in catw of 
an attack of ilhicaa all that needs to be done is to rcstoi 
those cord i lion H, the interference with which has caui 
the attack of illness, it is easy to understand why the 
various syr^teini; of mt^dicLne, diJlering fio widely in their 
romediea and their modes of practice, arc alike in ona 
general reftuli, namely: the great majority of penoi 
rooovor who arc attacked with iUncss — pain, ft^ver, dc» 
lirium, or whatever it may be. Fetish worship has no 
influence; upon this lecovuty, Whtthcr iht? patietit Iw a 
Polynesian, placing entire reliant.^ upon the virtut* of 
some slock or stone, or a resident of one of the foremost 
dtiex in civilir^itiim. eniployinx the felif^i in the ^^hdpe of 
an allopatbist. a homccopatht:^. an eclectic, a hygienic, or 
a mind-cure phyaldan, the cure has been effected by what; 
the ancients called vis wrdir^trix natunr — the hc^diai 
powerof nature. Tbe first jfreat requisite ta time, 
is demanded b)' all phy^iieianrt, uf whatever school. The^ 
next great requistite iflconstitutcd of hyji^^ienic conditions. 
These are but imperfectly understood by all the ^schools of 
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medical pracUoc; atill. lh«rc h:LH bcco consUIcrablc ^ain 
en tbchc hnc:5 in fort)- years, Wc can remember a lime 
whenco water was permitted a fuvcr patient; now Ihcifle 
pAticnta arc usually ffivcn all they craw. Then the win- 
dows of the sict-roinn were kept ddibomtcly closed, £i» 
if iho pure air of heaven were a lurkinsj enemy; now 
there i$ $ome little apprehension in tht; mindx of nrnst 
cf the onhodox physicians that a etifltd atmosphere, 
fetid with the breath of human beings, i*: unfavorable in 
health, as wl-I1 as to recover)" irom illness. Then there 
was no LhoughL of bathinj^ ami liil 1<^ of dean linrn ; nf ^w 
it is quite ^riiL'rally im^erstoiKl Ihal there should be fre- 
quent Iwthing, as well iis frtt^tJent ch^ingc of linen ; and. 
thanks to Dr. Jaeger, it is bcginaiug Lube known lliat 
clean woolen garments, both in underclothing and bed- 
clothes, arc greatly superior to those made from vege- 
table fiber, be they cotton or linen. With the two great 
roquisites for recover^-, time and the ncccs^uirj- hyi^cni 
conditions, all cnres are elTected by the healing power 
nature, If there were any necessary virtue in the opium 
mercurj', digitalis, belladonna, arsenic, etc. cjf the old 
school, the homecopathifil could not cure so many patients 
;ts they who iise theve violent remedies. Statistie« and 
common observations prove that they cure a larger 
prrjponicjn uf jKitients. If then? were :iny n»:ees.sary 
virtue in the liomccopatliic remedies, the hygienic physi- 
cian, who u.Hes no medicine whatever, amid not effect so 
lai^gc a proportion of aires as the homoropathist. The 
hygienic physicians, unlike the bomceop;tthi?itd, have no 
hospitals and no statistics, but all fair-minded persons 
ncqiutinted with both the homoeopathista and tha%' hy- 
gieniats who use no medicine, and who3c therapeutic 
remcdieii consist mainly in t>aihs and waLercnre appli- 
anoos, ar^j obliged to testify, at Ica^t that the former do 
not succeed any better th:in the latter. Again, the mind- 
cure physicians, paying no attention to hygiene, and dis^ 
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daining: the ti^ of batks or any tntcma) rcmcilks or 
external Application:;, hjivc made some curc^ as tvmAiic-* 
able as thoae of tlic hy;;icni&ts or tbi> honiccopathiscs. 
It must be bomo in mind, however, that aUhou;;h t^e 
mind-curera declaim a^ainfft by^ctie* their patients. aU 
tlte Kame, in obedience to iimvcrEa.1 enstom, adopt ciudi 
the some hygienic conditions as thv averag;o hyi;;ieif(st 
or <;ntightened homo^opalbifit. It miist rot be forgonen 
also that fifty and one- hundred yt^an: a^^o. with all the 
midnijfht darknesK as to bleeding, a>>siin^ remrdifH, 
airtight rooinj* and tlie pmbibition of water, a great 
majority of persons attackt^d with illness rccovcrcJ, 
And why? BecauM: life imd th^tt tnvsterioiLS and sccn- 
ingly intelligent force that rules o\cr the organiinQ is 
the only healing power ; bc^auise it is a law of Ufc tiiat 
there is always a tendency toward recovery; and be- 
cause thia law of cure is always operative whether we 
bleed, or stifle, or pttrge — whether wc invoke the socrod 
serpent or the fetishes of civiH^^atit^n, avail ouraelves sf 
the 6er\'ices of an allopathist, a homctopfithiet, a botii- 
nist, an eclectic, a hyglenist, or a mind-eurer. 

There have been modifying influences at work which 
have tended to make the general outujme similar as to; 
eventral R*(xivery, wbrihc^r we compaR' the n^siilt« of 
the many divcftse uit^thiKl^ of incdii^iil [ir;iL't]ce of the 
present time, or contrast the results of the bleeding and 
stilling of a half centurj- agij with (in these regards) 
the more enlightened practice of the prc^at dflv. It ift 
quite true that the old-time doctor bled and thereby 
depleted the viclims of bis ignomnce: but be al.'^ pnt 
his fever patients on a gruel diet which was composed 
chiefly of water; and the CT>mpciralivc fa^. a* contrast*?*! 
with the feeding'Up fad, which in recent years ia coTiiing 
so much into vogue* did much to ncutnilisc the damage 
done by the bleeding. They also h^id more vigour 
because they lived a simpler life. So, too. the allopa- 
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thifit, while working sc^rioos and aot mfroquoDtly fatal 
daiD^e with hid opiuDii belBuionna, dig:italifl. And 
various ^n<I ^r:itttiloits poLsonSi usually ^vos acilhanic 
which ihorou^hty opens the bowels. Dr. Abentethy'G 
injoiictioD lo "kcop the bowol^ opon" caimot well 
receive too much attention; and the old-school practice, 
hatidi capped OS it i« with its baneful Acd uficlcss poisons, 
ha^i a very great ailvanl:tge over Those hoRitfopatbisLs 
and hygicnist»i who jniffcr their pationts to go on indtjfi- 
nitely with coiislij^uLUtd Im>wc?Is ;m<l a clogged -tyslem. 

The reader is cautioned against forming the conclu- 
sion that we deny, an ho niAny hy^ent.stn do, th^t the 
remedies of tbc allopathist and the homccopathist ever do 
any good. These remedies arc n-sually aimed at the 
symptoms TAihcr than at the catisc of diacaac. and thai 
they have a niodifyinff influence upon the»c aymptoma ia 
very true; and in the absence of a knowledge of the 
very great importance of hygienic rcmwlie*, and of how 
to yxtK them, that these modifying influences are some> 
times valuable is not denied. It is our claim that when 
the law of cure and the nature and curative action of 
diitea^^ are dearly underatocjd, these remedies ore not 
Aeedcd. and the damaging drug>i of the old school are 
always to be avoided. It Li not enough Lliat the 
earnest searcher after health should know the nature 
of the disease and the law of cure: he must know 
also the conditions necessary to aid nature in its efforts 
toward recovcr>\ and whc*n ho has mastered tbeoe — 
and the most ncces^r)' conditions arc simple and easily 
understood —he must leom the great importance of re- 
fraining from employing a phy>iiLnan when he finds 
himself or a member of his family taken ill. This course 
tgmost impon^mt for two reasons: the cld-Kchool doctor 
is quite sure to prescribe remedies (so-calledj which wiK 
greatly damajrc the patient and nrtard his n»onvcry- and 
even the hoinceopathist will unite with his old-school 
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comrade in urging the patient to take food when a] 
absolute fast is ftf prime importance; and also, whei 
foods are to be taken, these doctors are quite sure t 
urge wrong foods and excessive quantities- 

A discussion of the conditions necessary to aid natuT 
in her efforts toward recovery is reserved for the follow 
ing chapters. It is readily admitted that there is nothin] 
new in the statement that doctors do far more harm thai 
good (surgery, its great importance, and the marvelou 
improvements made in this science in recent years ar 
not discussed in these pages; it is to the usual physicia] 
and his remedies that attention is called). Indeed, testi 
mony could hardly be stronger and language more to th' 
point than that advanced and uttered by some of th 
most eminent and successful of the old-school physi 
cians: and a few selections from these opinions ar 
quoted on pages 201 to 209. 
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HOW TO DOCTOR. 

Fanners, ht^Tsemen, and probably in;iny oiJiers arp 
wcU .■*warc ibat when » cow or a horse becomes ill it 
usually refuses food. Moreover, even in those Instances 
where a sick horse is willing to cat. its treatment 
usually cTiinntcTiLT^H hy all (<pk\ beiiiij Uken away. The 
dict;ites of common sense iinkc in urging this course, aa 
it is plAin that, since the univcraal method of overcom- 
ing fatigue is to rest, onr overworked or tired stomachs 
should also have reat. Science and phydiolo&:y teach 
thnt digestion of ft*od con only be performed snli*fac- 
torily when lUere i« secretioa of the diireetive juicos; 
and also that thorfi can be no nd<;<[uato secretion of tha 
digestive juices when? there is infi^mmntion, or from 
any canA^ an alwence uf nppL-tite. 

The horse is readily pcrmilted and encouraged to 
iitx<t:itn fnicTi fotjd wlmn ;it all mit uf Mjrts: antl why men 
Cttn be so wise itbout Ihcir horses and so wron^ .ibottt 
themselves, their wiveSn and their children Ls not easily 
Explained. The force of custom is one of the strongest 
kwcrs. and doctoiv and nurses for gcncraiionti liATcbocn 
in the habit of urging invalids to partAkc of food, not 
infrequently to their acritms injury. Wo all havo an 
in.stinet that life, growth, recovery from illness, and 
maintenance of health come frxnn Dcuruhmast; and 
our unreaaoning sympathy ut\d solicitude prompt us 
to urge our invalid friends to partake of food. What- 
ever the origin of the custom, it is one nniversaliy 
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to he comttnnnciit ; when on«- is serioiuly ill a f 
Is iDdtcatix): and this i^ of as much more Importano 
for II mnu cmt of health than for a hor^ as a liunmj 
beiQ£f is of more importance thsn an aninutL Aj 
900D AS AtteDtioa is called to this need for fasting; ii 
iUn€5S, one at once scc3 that there are a priori reason 
why it muat be Inic. If. a-** physiologists teach, thcr 
otn he no oSoctivc digestion except from the secretioa 
of digwtlve juices, and if there is almost no sccrctioD o 
digestive jtuces whore there U bij^h temperature, wi 
ought to expect that there would he as much omacui 
lion of the fever patient while pan^Icingof food as whili 
footing; and this is preds*;iy what will he seen to he llw 
rexttli hy any pbysician who will make the experioient 
Coininon ^wnxe tf.adit^s th:tt if fi^cid \s ta^'rn ;ind no 
digested, such food docs not help nourish the ay^tem 
If no food at all he taken Uie proccitscs of life arc cai 
ricd on hy oonsumingr the tissues; and if food he tak 
and not digested the processes of life in;ist be support 
by the aamc consumption of tissues, with the furtlier i* 
fluU that the undigested food murt he excreted from th< 
hoi\y, which at a glance will be seen to be a strain upoi 
tlio vital powert, calling for an additional consumptioi 
of ticfue, and inevitably delayiuj^ the rostoration of th' 
patient. 

We are well aware that a ditctrinc which anlagonlsie 
not only the teachings and practice of all .schot^ls 
medicine, but is counter to the universal custom of cJ 
iliiod mankind, inu^t be well grounded in trutli tn mak 
headway against such add». Encouragement is fou 
in the fact that whereaa a century ago every fever iiaticn 
wuji bled, now no one is sacrificed to this great delusion 
and there in good ground for hope that in fifty ycai 
from now no one will be permitted to partake of foo 
at the beginning of an attack of illness. 

yuile gencraJly, in severe attacks, the patient ha^ m 
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appetite — food is positively repulsive; but vrhcn there 
)«cem8 to be craving for food, it vvnit be focntJ to be a 
fictitious longing caused by iDflammation, and not from 
need of aouriKhnieiit. Tht^ fictitiotis appeiiie o^tuUly 
disappears with the first twenty-four hour«" fast. The 
. effort of the true physician must be to ofisiiit natiire, and 
to be guided by her. Tf there should still be found 
longing for food at ihe expiratiun of fiirty-right hrKirs* 
fa^n^. it will beevidcuce that foodisnccdcd. Thcsaine 
IntclligcDt force tb^t builds a teTnporAr>' bone ring to 
^uppurt a broken bone, and removes it when so loof^ 
needed, and that takes away the appetite upon the 
receipt of news of a calamity, knows precisely when to 
€«t and when not to eat. The more serious the attack 

I of iUnees, the lonj^er duration of fast needed^ From 
thn^ to xix days v^-ill be found to be the time uxuolly 
indicated, bm one, two and even three wec^' fasting; 
win be found advisable in extreme cases. Let nature be 
shaolmely trusted: when the patieut has been denied 
food long enot:gh to oveivonte the indammation whit^h 
is Ualile to be mistaken for appetite, then give aouriAh* 
ment as Eoon as and no sooner than the patient ^lavcs 
\ bod. 

1. We have now the rationale of the first rule to be 
followed whenever anyone U taken lU: Partakt ef nc 
Smd during fQrly-Hght k&un ; aft^ that tim£ c&ntiHU^ an 
ahffhu^ /ast jTpm Jc^ uniU the patunt has pr^ncmt^ 
mtmai hunger. 

2. As one of tho most frequent causes of illness con- 
drtB in the clogging of the sj^em consequent upon 
overeating, and tht* use of unwholesome foods, it will be 
lotieed th^t nt such times nature is making extra efforts 
loelttninate tlsts Hurfeii through the at^tion of the cxoc* 
teyivrgaus — the bowels, kidneys* and skin. Tbe action 
of hot water t^en at such times tends to wash out the 

,itOBuch, encourage perspiration, provoke a movement 
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of the bowels, and stimtilAir thr nction of tbe Icitlneyv, 
and ve have ia ihese vell-knovn eleroentary principles 
of physiolog^y the mtkmale of the second mlc: AdmUU- 
ttr /rfipifnt and aifiiffia Aaugkis ^f k^ tetUrr^ prt/rrabfy 
fa/t or diiiiUtd. This is found very helpful whether the 
patient fccl^ thirsty or not: And after the secood day. 
if the patie:it h*vt a hij;h tcmpcrattirc. and especially if 
be prefers it, cold water may be given in preference to 
hot. It will be noted that notbiofi: la to be added to the 
vratcr: wntor alone requires no digc«tios, and it not 
only stimtilaiea excretion, but vbatever portion of it 
maybe needed in ki^^pint: up the volume of the blood is 
absorbed directly into the circulation« and consequently 
causes no strain upou the vital powers. 

3. Disease has be^n defined to be a distnrbanct! in the 
drculation; certain it is that such dUlurbant-e usually 
attends upon disea^'. When cue \x^ fever or any acute 
attack of tUne«s, there is congestion of bitiod in the 
brain and vital organs and wilhtlrawal of bloud frcm the 
extremities. The cngor^mcat of any one part tends to 
further inSamc it. and further increase the cons:c8tion: 
the vrithdrawd of blood from the extremities tenda 
toward a contraction of the vessels, which in Its turn 
contributes to^'aid a still further withdmwsl of blood. 
If in such cases heat be applied to the feet^the mem- 
bers most apt to be cold— there is induced relaxadon ofi 
the blow! vessels, a freer circulation ensues, blood enters 
tbe feet and H witltdmwn fmm the bead, and we h;ive 
the rationale of the third rule: immtrte th4 pit in kat 
wattr, 9r a^pfy hot /ommiatians^ or ^t hrkks, or bi^tUs to 
tkfm. 

4. Coufi^estion ensues upon inllammation. Cold ap- 
plications to the head reduce temperature; this allayS' 
inflammation, and thereby equalises circulation, cncour- 
atpng the flow of blood to the extremities that before 
Was determined to the braiu. Thus wc have the rationale 
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if the fourth rule: Pimr £<ttd wattT ufcn ike ktati (yt^Ach, 
Jiy be held over a basin), i^r afifify largr thths mfuratni 
wM cold&r \£€ -water, Tht3c clotis need to be changed 
Is often AS they and the ^kin become heated. 

5. Fifth rule: 1/ the fniieni is sufffrin^ from pain in 

ptyp^twn of tkf b^y^ tHak< kot ap^lkattons (best done by 

tbs wrung out of boilioji: water* or hot t>ottlG3, or hot 

cks or irons) to the snrface ^/" tht ^tfy tn'^rest the uat of 

iH. Amon^ al! the appliances of the watetcure sya- 

m, this practice is perhaps the most pmcticflble find 

has accomplished the most good. It is easily understood, 

ba^y applied, and works magical benefits in a short 

lime. A rubber bottle will withstand btnUng water; it 

B clastic and p1i:4b1e» and is easily adjusted to any part 

f the TxKly ; hulfls heiil iltiring a consiileraUle time, dotrs 

lOt wet the dolhing of the bed or of the patient, and 

bkcn a]1 in all la a prieelcss boon to the inv^iTtcl and to 

nyonc in pain, Everywhere in England, and gcnor- 

lly on the continent Tn.'iy be obtained an carthcnwTtre 

Lf or bottle, holding nearly a gallon of water, that is of 

lO greatest 3cr\ice in the siclc-rooni, and in some im- 

ortant respects is superior to the rubber botllo. Both 

lese helpif ought to be kept in every houi^e. In absence 

f the rubber bottle or the water jar, common beer or 

tine bottles may be used. If an ij!i,h dt^pth of cool or 

?pid water be poured in first the remaining space in a 

hLR» ttottle may be Tilled with boiling water, without 

rvalcing, t'arc being taken not to let the boiling water 

Erifce the sides (jf the ^Kittle. The hot waler jar nr hot- 
L' needs to be wrapped in dry cloths, both to prevent 
umtng the jiaticnt -m<l to retain ht^;il in the In^ttle as 
Mig as possible. In the absence of bottles, large towels 
t cloths may be folded to the required size and shape and 
nmcrscd in boiling water, then lifted with a fork into 
dry eloth, rolkd up, and by means of the nutsido cloth 
[» aid in handling the attendant con wring the boiling 
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m99xf su1¥icTcnt)y fmni the- f[)1e)c?cl (ovrel* and the hot 
towel m Ay then be applied to tlioseaiof patn. A dry 
cloth, preferably of fl:miicl, .should be interposed between 
the pcUieni's llc.ih Aud the hoi towel. Tht-?«? f(iinrnt;i- 
lioDs. if often rencvfcd, aerve a good purpose, but are 
uauMly greatly inferior lo the hot bottle. The npplit 
tion of hcAt OS herein recommended h&5 the great 
VAntitge of soothinjc pain aJmost as soon :i5 it can be 
ACComptUhvd by the adminisiraiion of morphine or any 
sedative; of being efleccti;il and lasting, whitrcoit the 
dnt|!S of the old school are not ; and al?;o has; the adv^n^ 
t4g« of being absolutely hiirailesw, whereas the admii 
tratlon of drugK to soothe pain is ont^ of the greatest sli 
of the old acbool, wtirktng untold iLtmagL- in innumeiabli 
c«ie8- 

fi. Wlienovcr a patient h&5 pain in the region of tb« 
Htoiunt li or ljowclfl» it is of the utmost importance to ad- 
minister, in addition to the outward applications of heat, 
rroijucnl and wipioufi draughts ol hoi water. I'aia arises 
frxmi an obstruction to some of the normal activities of 
the UmIj-, The infection of large qnantiUes of hot 
water not only tends to wash out the stomach and intes* 
liiiiMt luU iitlmiilJitcB to an increased activity all the vital 
oi-j(»'*«- 'f '>° tendency of the iii>;tsit'd hcai is to excite 
pcrHplratum— itself of the greatest impuruncc. The 
hci'Aonce of itt> much water calls for incroiscd acii%-ity of 
the kidney*; the wrtlcr alst> hclp& forward a nio\-ement 
(*f the tMwels. If the pain has arisen from the presence 
of iiudljjvjileO f"od. a perseverance in oft^repealed 
dniiiithu of Ui>l wnlcr wiU produce %-oniiting-, and th«j 
oitiilontw of the rttf-mach will be cjcetcd. a matter of gjcat 
inuK.rtance in ili^elf ; it is also of great moment that it be 
(fcrtx^mphHUml without taking injuriou* drug*. We hav«, 
thun Iho rationale of the sixth rule; ITinvtvr « 
it uktH yk'-Uk u .ifvrrffam in the rtgi^m #/ tk^ sr^tmadk 
t^UH-U, Ui Ai"i tatt n kai/'pim #/ k^ ^>e^tT ri^rry five arj 
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tight minuta untU thtrcis rrtif/,. Th« water i}i be^t beatcd 
as hot as it cau be drtuk coatiouously. It is not so 
elTcclivc tAkcn in sipsi that temperature is be^ that en- 
nblcs the patient to drink continuously, at the same time 
.<o hot that the Uu«t portion of a halfpiut seems fUtnost 
to bum. Many patients mtl insist that thoy canoot 
jcnallow the hot water, but they can if not be:ited to n 
higher dejj^ee of temperaitire than 133'* Fahroohcit, and 
If ihc attendant will irxsixsx. u-ith suffideiit force it will b« 
accompUshed. 

Theru rcttiAinN vt. mciett tmjxjTt^int ineAXLire — :in ade- 
quate moVE^ment of the bowels. A breakdown in health 
15 cau^cfl more by ciror^ in diet th.^n all other cavosk^ 
put together. Errors in diet arc of iwo general classes: 
(1) The UAO of food tinsuited to the organism; and (3) 
the partaking: of food in quantities £;reatly in excess of 
the needs of the b^stem. K^ich of thcM errors Icftds to 
oonstipatioD. Self-preservation id the first law of animal 
life. If a food be taken into the stomnch of mch ct 
natnre that it is at once made soluble and assimilable, the 
nourishing etemcnts of such food are speedily utilized; 
and the waste and residue having been separated from 
the Tiouriiibing elements, ard h.iving no longer any 
excuse for remaining in the system^ the necessary move* 
menlK for ihrir r-xpulsion itre at oiiot* M^t up and their 
eltiuinatiou sjieedily aix^omplished. If, on the other 
liand, food be ingc^^lcd which docs not readily yield its 
nourishinff elements— if an unnecessary and uunatutal 
Icn^h of time be required to convert such food into a 
soluble and assimilable condition, it is easily seen why a 
protracted stay of such food in the intestines^?; demanded 
by the contxollingf force of the animal economy. Nutri- 
tion is the &r$t requisite for physieal life ; and if food be 
eateD which is not madeasGimilablc in the stomach, and 
^hk'h can only 1>e made to itnpart \is nourishment by 
intestinal digestion, ihe organic instinct or intelligent 
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{oTQb which rules over the organism insist^uponrctAiniQ^ 
aoch food within the system for a time sufhcicntly lon^ 
10 allow the nonriKhinff dements to be soparatcti And 
utilized; and houce, when such food is eaten there is a 
tendenev on the part of the );y«tem to retain it. Evciy 
farmer is practically familiar with the working: ^^ t^is 
law in harKCK- A home fed lai^gcly on grain lkcc«ime« 
constipated, its excreta dry and hard, and there isevi* 
tlenl t'liijjgin^ of the? syttti^m. This ik hiT;iu«' its fooil is 
compased chiefly of slardi. which can unly be di^e&lt,^! 
in the intcstine.s, after undergoing a prcliminaTy and 
protracted digestion in the fitomach. A hors^o in sncb a 
condition is greatly benefited, as c\"cry horseman knows, 
by dome cathartic which will relieve the dystcm of its 
clog. But the beftt way to treat the animal, a* every 
horseman also well knows, is to turn it into a pasture 
field, and let it eat its natural food, ^^^hftt happens in 
auch case? It no longer cats a food chiefly of etatrch, 
but one largely nitrogenous; this fo;xI speedily giv'es up 
its iionrishrTK*ni while in iht? sturasch, and when the 
wojGtt* and ri^'^idue are passed on lo llw inlt^tjiieit, there 
is a tendency and mnvemcnt — on the pan of the con- 
trolling force of the organism — toward the cxpnL^ion of 
such rcsidtic. and free movements of the Ixvwels always 
follow. 

Law ir* univcianl In Ita action ; physiologic researches 
have shown the ph)^iok>g>' of tligcstion to be the same 
in man ai; in the animals bctow him. Vix<\ man on 
thoM foods which, rJihough re^iiiiring a protracted stay 
in the stomach, are chiefly digested in the intestines, 
and there is inevitably a iL-ndcnty on the part of the 
system lo a retention of such foods, and their e3C|nil^(in 
is discouraged: constipation results in the man from the 
jt'ime c:tii*flc as iu the horse. Treat the man the sainr as 
the horse, that ia, put him on tho*o juii^y fr^iits which 
are rich in food clcmenLs which artj rendered soluble and 
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assimilable ia the stomach, without recourse to intestinAl 
dif^estioD, and the man's bowels are opened for the same 
catiscs operative in the cftsc of the horse. Moreover, 
fruits eheroically induce a rectal siecTetlon, and eon^e- 
qttcnily free bouel Ttiov-cmcnts. Ghins, the n:;tiir;il food 
of cattle, su.-cuiiiplif&hc8 the same re:>ult, tmduubtedly by 
the same meatus. 

Let M» turn to the consideraLion of tlie second great 
class of errors in diet, namely, the partaking of food 
tfrcAtly in excess of the needs of the or^canism. It \a a 
mere matter of common sen^c to understand that jf a 
person cats more food than the aeods of his 5yBtem re- 
quirx;, not only must the waste and residue from the 
difii^fited food be expelled from the systetn, but there 
insist also be added to such w;u;te all the food taken in 
excess of the needi! of the body. A viijorous vital force 
may for x time not nnly be ahlo to exjx^l the nattanil ;tnd 
legiiimaic roRldne remaininjj from food which has 
yitldt^d Mp ita nmirishitjg elements, but in addtlinn iihvi 
expel the lar^ge quautiti&s of food which may be taken in 
cxci^M of the body's ncecU. This, of course, can only 
be accomplished by a waste of vital force, and a strain 
upon the nervous s>"stcm. This strain weakens the vital 
powcni; and in due time the system is found to be in 
a state nnable atle<iiuicIylo expel the wa-tit; and also the 
nocallcd-for food, and becomes cIoKJTcd, Then there is 
to contend with the daily wa^te. the food taken each 
day in excess of nocd£, and accumulations from precod- 
ing days only piinlally thn:)wn out; iliiuft the syftiem 
becomes badly dog^gt^d, and a breakdown is inevitable. 

Many people suffering grt^atly from thU dogged 
condition of the system still have a daily movement of 
the IjowcIn; and havinjj a daily imivemenl, wich |>Krsons 
usually have no idea that they arc suffering from a re- 
tention of fecal matter, and from fcnnenting foods. In 
maoy such cases the intc^incs, and cspcciaUy the ooton. 
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have odhcnn^ to thdr inner j^urfsKc connickrablc qtuLDti- 
ties of old hardened fa.-ocs. iirhilc yet there isn tno^'ement 
throiij^h the t'trnttT of ;hc bowel, Tho truth of ihis as- 
fienloQ may eadly be proven by a warm water etiema. 
Ltit tho p;(ticQt lie on the 1)ack, preferably with the hipK 
raised higher than the head, ard inject two. or three, or 
if poKsibIc four quarbs of warm water into the bowels. 
Let every eflTort be used Co retain this water as long as 
pcijtsiblr; whi-n it pifsst-s it will tisitnlly carry with tt such 
an amount of fecal matter >viih an esiwcially oUTeosivc 
odor a."* will convince the ma^l skeptical. 

When it is considered that most people paitakc of 
foo<l grvnlly in cxcesa of the netdi* of the R>-:rtcm, unci 
that cereal foods form the basis of ihc diet of civiliacd 
man, and that jr^ueh foods are not diii^ested in the main 
stomach, but ni:ide assimilable by intestinal digestion, 
the rationale of constipation, and of its almost nniversal 
occurrence, arc rajiily iinc3ersiot>d- Bearing these facts 
and principles in mind, it vnW readily be seen thai Dr. 
Abemelhy's rult: '* Ui kee[j the? bowt^L-i njHjn" ix wconci 
in iniponauce to none- 

7. A Dr, Hall, in America, has attracted considerable 
attention and accomplished great good by teaching that 
almost evci7 person needs an enema at Icaust three titnc5 
a week. Unquestionably this method is better than to 
aUow the fceal matter to remain in the ^>-stem» but the 
objection to it is the faec that the bowels soon f^ot into a 
state where they refuse to move except with Uie aid of an 
enema. Nature a* method is by the secretion of fluid in 
thcrcetmnand ioicstincs: and where a person's diet con- 
sists chiefly of food-fruits, and where thiK habit is con ' 
tinned h>njf enough to c<iunteract the influence of eerc^aj 
food and cxce^^ive quantities, there is sure to T>c no con* 
stimulation, Wc have found the i;sc of cathartic herla 
1>ettcr than flushing: the colon — as the frequent use of 
copious enemas h;4S come to be called — for the reasoai 
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tbm the herbs stimulate the secretion of fluids !□ the in* 
t«stinc(s snd the movement l^ brought about in a far 
more nalural way than by the injection of water. We 
have seen llic grcvitc-st hcncfil c^orae frt»iii the daily use 
i»f sucli herks ciHitinned for y^ars; and, itnlike ttsHti* 
mony regarding llic action of cucmas, the lonjii-con- 
tiniicd ii3e of which teisds to put the biiwets in such cc>n* 
dition that there will be no movement without more 
Eiieinx^, there Are many persons in Amenua who tcitlify 
it they suScrcd from constipation for long periods, 

id after xt^n^ these herbs for periods var>'ing from six 

Lombs to three years di3>continucd their U£c, and found 
that their constipation had been greatly Jes^ned^in 
8omo ca£es entirely overcome — in the meantime. 

The seventh rule, when any person is attacked wJth 
illne&s. is licarccly of lei*^ importance than any which 
have l>een nam<?d tiefore, and Is: Atiminisitr to tkr 

fifut at herb tea rath&rtk cnct in twenty^/our hours until 
^tktre Aits Tfsitlitd a ihtrT«fH£k fn^vrmrrr/ of the lunfrh. If 
there is no such cathartic at hand, or if the patient be 
pTVJudiced against taking any medicine, administer ct 
^mfrna of thut or four qttarts ^f warm water tc ikt patient 
'fytttg' in such posiiioR as iviil best aid tn retaininjc (he wat^r 
for a considerahie fieri^^ 

WhiJe the bowels and kidneys are moat important 
icls, they arc not the only highways through which 
tbo residtium of food and the impurities resulting from 
^organic processes nre eliminated from the s^'stem. The 

:in IK a most important excretory organ ; and In a state 
of health its million pores are open, and great relief is 
affonlcd tothesyjrtem by insensible [lersijiriition. When 
the overwcjrkcd kidneys brc,ik down, and so perform 
only n portion of their jipjxiinted function>t, a ;*Iill greater 
load is plact^d upon the skin; and this organ, both ffom 
overloading the 5>'slcm with more food than its needs 
require, and from a partial failure of the kidneys, also in 
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duo time b sure U» braak <Iovd, aiid the pAtieut finds 
himself with a "cold" or a fe\'cr. It will readily be 
dcea that tinder these circumstances no avenue \% ta be 
neglected; every encouragement must be given to help 
aature nd the system of its cloff. Drinking copion^l)' 
of vcr>- hoi water, the applicttton of tot bottler lo the 
feet jtnd ]iitihc<, und keeping thu patient co^-ercd by 
woolen blankets encourage perspiration : at th« same 
time more efficient means of inducing a frc*e perspira- 
tion are often of great sorvico. Both in America and 
England contrivances for gl^Hng a hot air bath in the 
bedroom of the p,iticat arc ensily obtained. Every 
household who^^t- inm^teit ^ive on the u^iia) diet of civil- 
ieation. and who, in consequence, nn^ quite stare to eat 
iTLitch inori* food lliaii llie needw of the ,Hyj*ieiJi ret^nire. 
ought to be prepared with a portable hot air b^th. This 
bath ma/ l>e readily exiemporiKcd by pUcing a i*pirit 
lamp — in the absence of this a small petroleum lamp 
vrill am*»'er — on the iloor bcncalli a wooden chair; a 
piece of sheet iron or tin plate may be ftttat^cd to tic 
under surface of the chair seat, or interposed between 
the Aamc SiXiA the seat; the patient is seated nude in the 
chair, and his or her feet immersed in water as hot as 
can well be borne; a goodly supply <jf woolen blankets 
is placed to encompa^ the patient and tlie chair, coin- 
ing quite to the ^oor. and gachere4l abinit the neck. 
The |>aiji.*nt ought u> drink a pint of hot water, and 
usually in fiv*;, ten, or twenty minutes will Ijcgin to 
persptiv freely. These aid.* are sjieeially valuable where 
the patient is suffering from any acute attack of pain. 
In the absence of facilitien for a hot air bath, if there is 
a bath-tub and a good supply of hot water, the patient 
may t>c immer^d in water as hot as can be borne. 
I>rinking the same amoont of hot water, the ptitient will 
pertptrc in about the same time. If there is no bath- 
jt)om in the house, and no hot and cold water facilities, 
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tbc patient may be placed iu a common siU batb. witb 
his or ber /cct io it biutia of bot water ; tbe jAJiticnt, tub. and 
fooC'basiii to be wrapped in heavy voolco bUmkcts. As 
tbc water ooob remove it and add more bol water, a iow 
lialloos of wbicb will sufiicc to effect substAntially n 
Ifood A penetration a.s tho more convenient bath-tub or 
lamp batb. If placed either in the hot air bath or in th« 
bot water bath, or the s;tlz bath, the patient muKt have 
a plentiful supply of fresh air, and may require cold 
€loth>: ;ippHed to the head u> prevent fainting. A full 
pen<~piratioQ will result In from ten to thirty minutes, 
stnd should continue for thirty or sixty minutdn depend- 
ent mwrn the strength of ihe patient and the degree of 
relief cxpcriereed. After a period nf free perspiration, 
Iht- julienL slmuld l)e tlionmglily l>athed in lejwd water, 
ib<^ skin rubbed with the palm of the h^nd until the 
bnpuritteft ftettled in Llie pores roll up on the fturf«c«, 
and the patient wiped clean and dry. In these dctaib 
we have the iiecc&sar>' explanations for undcr,sLinding 
the eighth nUc: Wk^n any P^s^Ji is attackfti with i/iit^ss, 
iHdM£^ a fr<€ p<riptTcltcn^ pr^/^raNy wtih a kc/ atr bath &r 
an imm^suiH ef tkt b<tdy in hct tNifrr. Where none of 
these facilities are to be had, a persistence in copious 
drinking of hot water, the appUcaltim of hot bottJcs to 
the feet, limbs and body of the patient, who should be 
placed in bed, with a. plentiful si]p])ly of wiyolen blaakota. 
will induce thorough perspiration. The result of the 
perspiration is not only to help to free the system of 
impuriti&s. but the rapid cvaijoratiou of water frtun Uie 
stirfacc reduces tempcraturet equalizes circulation, and 
thus makes for health. 

In addition to thcKc eight, only a few ^ncral rules 
are indispensable: (t) The clotbins: of the patient and 
the bed should be woolen, for reasons which will be 
found in Part II. : (3} a lar^^ room is to be preferred ; 
(3) a southern expostu^ is very desirable; and, (4) most 
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DIAGNOSIS. 



Whiilevor may l>e found in tliiN IuxjIc trondcnmatrjry cif 
modern medicine and therapeutics applies in uo way to 
surgery. Surgery is a sciijiice. e^jieci^Jly Mnc& llie anli* 
septic discoveries of Lister, which has made wonder- 
hilly rnpid progress during the past two decades. 
Ucdicinc is not a science; it is empiricism founded on a 
network of blunders. 

That ]>art of medicine ^'hich is called diagnosis — 
art of detecting: the condition and ailmccts of a 
icnt by aymptoms — i» akin to surgery in that it is 
also a science ; and a science in which multitudes of able 
phy^ieiann have become vcr>" cxpcitp 

But of what practical good ia it to bo able to deter- 
mine with Aomt degree of accuracy the partic-u]ar di^^suic 
with which the patient is aftlicted, if there is no ability 
to assist in the p:itiunt's reeovtjry — if ihts interferenet; of 
the physician in ibc great majority of cases is sure to 
retard nature's effort to restore? Again, of what great 
■momt^ni is ii whether the attendant is or is not able to 
[ine thr exact cnnilition of the palicnf, pruvidtsJ 
Itltat course Ls adopted which, whatever he tlie ailment, 
te best calatlated to restore the patient to hcahh? It is 
trulyof gre^t importance when a membcrof a household 
is taken ill that there be no needless alarm: &od, fortu* 
□at<^]y for all tho'^e who arc desirous to be free from the 
thraldom of the doctor, there arc a few simple tests 
which anyone of ordinarj- intelligence and without pre- 
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vious prcpanitioo nuiy apply, snd dolcrmino with con- 
fitdembU^ certainly wheibt*r ibe patient L*i Aituoke<l with 
a flight or vriih a iicritms illnca^. 

1i IS an unfailiDg Iaw^ xvhenerer any perwm i^ at- 
tacVcd with iJliK'JOi^ that thr circulation of tht-* blood is 
disturlMJil. 1q appareul bealtlu with tht< mind itiiil tiocly 
At n^t, the nnnnat number of piil<iations of an adult is 
u.^tu.-illy from 60 tu 70 a minute, and will Average atxmt 
65. There is no hard find fast rule tliat wiU jjovcm 
tbis; bomc persons for a longf !*cri«» of years will be 
found witb a pulNation habittuilly below 50^ and some- 
times 05 low a^ 40 por minuto, and Atill appear to be in 
gfood bealth, and nblb to perform their ordinar>' amount 
of worl:. There are also pcraoug whose ptilMitions are 
habimany 80 per minute and even more, who likewise 
seem to enjoy pood health, and to be In good vigor. 
It w<nild be well for any ptfrcon intent upon obeyiaff 
the ancieot nLaxim '"know thyself" ti) acriuaint him 
or heiRrlf with hi.s or hrr avual numljcr of heart 
beats. This knawledf^e would pntve valuable if t;kkeii 
Ql. bccatuvc the vAriatton fr^m the usual number could 
really be determined* However, when no knowM^e 
ia possessed of the ii:<ual ntimber of plIl^ations wheu in 
ordinary health of a person who has been taken ill, the 
mle as alH>ve ^iven will bo found Ub-unlly correct. If the 
patient has *< taken cold," there will bo an increase in the 
number of pulsations in the ratio of th^ Kciiousncss of 
tho attack. If a fever la ihrealenw! and the patient be 
Altering from headache^ DJld feci, a chiUy feeling; and 
like ll^mlp1om!t, the ptthiation is liktrly in bo 90, 100, or 
uvcn a4 }ii>;h as 120, And «till no serious attack need itec- 
euarily be feared. If the pulsalituLH rise much above 
the Usl*aamcd figure the ortidiliun of the patient is more 
Mrioux. and tlic higher the number uf puLsaiiomi tht» 
IfTcatcr the serionsnesft- The numt>er of ptdsations of a 
child is. normalty, considerably higher Ujon those of an 
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adult, and this may be ukeo into coc&idcration wliilc 
detennmin^ the c^mdition of children when atucked by 
illness. 

Wvy liiilc praciioe wiU enable any pei¥on to cotinl 
the bean'si puUaiionsft with accurficy. A timepiece with 
Che scrond's poimcr is requisite. The usual and best 
place t<i detfxt ihc hearl'^ puli^ations; is at the artery in the 
wrist, about an inch or a little more from the base or root 
of tbe ihiimb, utrd abcmt half an inch fnitn the e<1ge of 
Lhe wrist. It 15 a maltcr that every perst^n ou^ht to be 
Ifami liar with ; it will be found of considerable value in 
[DlnesA, and wUl frequently enable groundless fears to be 
dissipated. 

The normal temperature of the blood i» 98.4 Fahren- 
heit, it 15 one of the wonderful provisions of nature 
that this temperature is quite tiniformly maintainod in 
Lcalth with all fiorU: and conditions of men, in all cli< 
SB and temperatures. A self-registering clinical thor- 
loineier may be purchased in En^^land or America for a 
few shilling, by which anyone may soon learn to deter- 
line the tcnipcnittire of the blood. Those thermom- 
eters are recommended that have a small bulb, and that 
are made ^o sensitiv'e Uiat the full degree is regiHtered 
in from one to two minutes at a time. The most con* 
venieut and usual method of using this thermometer i& 
to place the bulb underneath the toa^^ue. close the lips 
tiffhtty round the tube* sec to it that the patient breathes 
,-throu£;h the noBtrUs, and note the time. When skillfully 
[done, a mure exact method pcrhapi; i^ to place the bulb 
the thermometer in the arrupitt and let it be clasped 
ily the necessary lime. The moKt cx.icl method is to 
it in the rectum of ihc patient; but carefully held 
indemeath the tongue is quite vuflicient for ordinary 
jscs. Care should be taVen to see that the mercury 
the tube Ls &liakt.'ii duwti lieluw <^S lieforc inserting it; 
and that this precaution be taken before eiich use of tlie 
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thermometer. As soon as there i» Any acnite ailack of 
illness It will be found that the temperature \b raised 
abo^'C normal* A single degree of added icroiwralurc 
iadieatesoonsidcrablciQtiammation, If the tbcnnomctcr 
Sbovrs the temperature of the blood to be lOO it tii more th^in 
a def^ree and a half above the fkormol, and is stUl mora 
rignifici;nt. Thej^Nntyof the Attack rapidly increases 
with each additional degree of temperature, and when 
the register rraehes a temjieraturc of 103 a novice may 
know that there is considerable fever; and while thlH de* 
grec of heat is fonud in conditions not at all (dangerous, 
or even serious, it is slill a grave symptom a«d one 10 be 
fully Doled. Beyond this point each degree of heat in- 
CTcaM^K llie gravity of the .situation in geomclriual ratio, 
and when the temperature of 105 or 106 is reached, it 
can almost cert^nly be set down to be tlie result of a 
very serious attack. It is quite true that physicians have 
encountered atill higher temperature in pnlicnis that did 
not seem cr prove of mut:h moment; in one ca,^: a young: 
girl showed a daily temperature of 112 for aix raontlis. 
In such instances, it is like the ca«c of those exceptions 
where persons seemingly in normal health have a puhcn^ 
tion as low as 40, and^ like these, a lempt-rature above 
105 that is not of grave import is rarely met \vith- 

If called lo the iisjiisiauee uf a person t:Lkt-n til, it xa 
imiwrtaiit not to forget to examine the temperature of 
til e feet and limb.s — especially the feet. If yon inquire 
of the jjciticnt if the feci arc warm, nine times out of ten, 
when the feet are cold, the patient vrill reply that they 
are warm. The attcntiani inu:;! not rely upon the teati. 
mony of the patient; an examination of the feet is the 
only safe rule. If the aUeudant's hand ifi warm, and of 
a normal tcmpcraltire. the condition of the patient's feet 
can be instantly determined. #If the attendant's hand;; 
are oold they ratwt be warmwl Ix'fore the examinatkjn is 
made. A convenient method of determining if the hand 
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is warm i:i to place it on one's neck or body, underneath 
one's clothing, and if thu hand doca not feci coJd lo the 
body it is wami cnotiii^h with which to examine the 
jiaiienfs feel. When Ihu feet are found to be cold, ihia 
fact of itself shows a condition that it is very important 
to overcome. 

A not loss important symptom to ascertfiin is the tern- 
perattire of the he;wL CoinddeTit with lirtilin^ the ptihea- 
tioti considerably increased, and ihe teiflpemtiire (jf the 
|jLtlJeiiL decidrally :iJn>Vf run-mal, [ini? Ls very ajrt lu find 
the surface of the ht.v<id hot. 

The? atierd^Ltit must not ft^rgct lo iiifjtiirv intu the 
condition of the biiwcls; OACcrtain wliat tlic Imbit of the 
palit;nt i>, whether there haw been constipation or other- 
wise, and when last ihcrc has been a free movement from 
the bowels. Aj with the cold feet and the hot head, a 
person taken with any considerable illnees oaually ia 
constipated. 

It Ss. also well to inquire if there has been urinary- diffi- 
culty — retention, ftr loo frequent dinpoftiLion lo urinate. 

These examinailons are readily made, ruquiro v^Tf 
little training, and it will generally be found thai, when 
the ciwidition of iht- paiient lias been iiivt'sligiUcil by 
thcHc xiinj>le tesU, a layman nf nrrlinary intelligimoe wtU 
have subc^tantially ^a clear an idea of the (XMiditioiiof the 
peiticnl — regarding the ^avity of the citt^ujlc — its a prao 
ticcd phymian. 

It i.s well lo miikc further inquirjcs ?t& lo whnt the 
patient has been catin;^ — bow often and how much : also 
OS to wh;d dnnk!^ have been used, and in what qn^uiti ties. 

As a rule, a dia;;no£is made by foUowintf these few 
simple direulionK will be fcund quite suftieient; at the 
sAine time, etapbasjs must be lai<3 upon the importance 
of eontiniiirg the»;e tests as the hours go by. When the 
feet are found to be cold. It is important that *udi means 
be uiken as are necessary and adequate to v-ann them. 
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It has been explained in preceding cliaptcTS what 
course ought lo be ptinfued in tlie event of any person 
being tnlccn suddenly ilL A p-iticnt suffering from pdns 
in the head or limbs or body, wiih an augmented pul3C» 
with chilliness or a tendency to chill, necd^, a'* before 
explained, hot applications until a thorough perepiration 
ifi induced. 

After a thorough perspiration, the temperature per- 
manently lowered, and there seeing no return of chi)ttne«s 
and pain, the patient may be encouraged to sleep. A 
patient who has been suffering from considerable pain, 
and who Ibnmgh stioh simple me-tn-s finds it removed, is 
very apt under favorable circumstances lo fall asleep. 
.This L*t au important remedial condition, and should be 
<CDcouraged, Sleep is njiturc's best restorer, and a patient 
should be allowed — under such dfcumstanccii — to sleep 
all that he or she will. After the patient has had a rcst- 
^iiit sleep, it becomes of consadcrable importance that the 
irface of the body be bathed. This can alwny^^ be 
Jsafely done, eren in a room not warm, by keeping the 
patient thoroughly covered and oxpOfiiDg only one limb 
at a time, wSiich should be rubbed and bathed and thor- 
^Oughly dried before exposing snother. When the limbs 
have all been bathed, a portion of the trunic of the liody 
can Ihrn lu^ rxptis^d and bathed, seeing to it that all 
Lcr porlicjns of the body are thormiglily covered. 
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After a free iJcr^trvilion there arc sure to be porous 
impunlics embedded in the skin. 'I'bc hand, wet in iioix 
water, and mblH,-*) firmly over the surface of the body, 
ia the best possible moans of removing such impitritics;, 
A soapy bund faiJs to reino\'e Ibem, pftibably beeaufie 
the hand ia loo tauch Itibricalod, and is slipper)-, A 
hand loo wet al^ frequently fai!:;. Having tir^ weued a 
portion of tho body with warm water, soft if obtninable, 
the hand neetls u> be nibbed uver it until it la partially 
dried, and when this is ntcomplishcd the ponjus impuri- 
ties ernne to Lhe ttiirfaet; aitd are secni tt» roU np in layers. 
At all such times see to it that a hot bottle is Vepl to the 
feet. Too mueh stress eannut well be laid upc'm titi.s 
point* The Bttcndant at a sick bed occdfi cotistanlly 
Ttmindinjf of the importance of wan;i ftet. A^ may be 
often repeated in this book, it will not do to imst to the 
Opinion of the patient as to whether the feet nrc warm 
or not- The attendant can only bo sure of this fact by 
first seein;f to it ihat hiti or liL-r hands are warm, and 
then examining the feet of tho p^iticnt. 

If, when a patient has been tahen ill, and in accord- 
ance wi:h preecding inslaiclions a thorough perspiraUon 
haft been induced, there Ls an early return of jxdn and 
somctimrrs of fever, the time has not yet come for bath* 
iu£» buL fiirthor sweating uf the [latic^iii itntsL lie n:snrti^ 
to. At sueh timers all food must absolutely be with, 
held from the patient. Thi.^i may bo »n1y fnr a day, or 
for many days; no food is to he taken until s>'mptoms of 
fever hnvo entirely abated, and none then until the 
patient baa a decided appetite and relish for it. The 
only mca»Tircs to bo infli-^ted upon are that the patient 
shall drink often of hot water, ah&ll be cneouragcd to 
^leep as much as; pofisibie, and a^i'ait the airative action 
of nature. When there ifi no return of the pains and 
the febrile xymptoms. a bath, in accordance with the 
directions given above, is the first step to be taken. 
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After the bath the patient 10 to l>c encouraged* as 
liefore .said, to Alccp as much as possible, and to await 
nature's rcstorin;: process. That the room bo ^^cil venti- 
lated iR twcocd in importance to no other condition; a 
elean bed. a clean room^ well-lighted with an oDintor- 
mpted influx of fresh air; no c<)ttoc or linen clothing 
should bo pcnmttc<3 on or about the bed, except porhapg 
a pillow-case. The patient ought to have the benefit 
of a woolen night-dress, and woolen sheets and blankets. 
When these instructions are followed the disagreeable 
odors of the ordinary sick-room will not appear. 

In dne Lime the patient will have an appetite. A 
amall amount of food that shall be very nourishing and 
e;L5ily digested is that niost desired. Beef, mutton, and 
chicken, properly prepared, are probably at once the 
most nntiitions and most easily digested of all foods» 
The lean of beef or mutton is much improved by boinjr 
nm through a meat chopper or mincer once or twice and 
reduced 10 a pulp, the skin, connective tissue, gristle, 
etc, being removed. This may be made lightly into a 
cake and broiled- 1*1 a frying-pan be made very hot, 
the cnlce of meat placed upon it without water or grease, 
and allowed to remain until the surface is seared over, 
when it is to 1>e turned over and the opposite surface 
ataoaeared. When Ibis Is done tlie pan may hi: set on 
a portion of the .\lnve not si* hot, covered, and allowed 
to remain until the red color of the meat changes to a 
drab. It may then be ser^soned with fresh butter and a 
liltic salt, and it is ready to be eaten* It is fltill more 
Tcndily digested when made in a pnrei. This is best 
done by putting a tablcapoonfnl or two of water or bouil- 
lon in a saucepan over a brisk tire, abiding the chopped 
meat, birring it until the redeolour has given place to a 
4rab, an3 seasoning unth a little salt aud butter. One, 
two, three, or four ounces of this meat should be given 
to the patient at a meal, depending npon the returning 
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Strength of the patient and the conditton of hia or her 
digpoativc or£:aii». In no event is the patient to take food 
OKCopt when there is good appetite, and in no e^-ent to 
tihke any food after the Appetite has been satis^cd. But 
when there is a vigorous or eh&rp appetite two or three 
OttQoes will often be found to agree when four or j«ix 
Ottnoec would lie heavy upon the stomach, a result it is 
very desirable to avoid. 

If the patient is a fruit eater, fruit may be safely 
added to the meal of meat. But fruit eaters are not apt 
to tw ill, and a patient who is not accustomed to eating 
fruit had best begin it during convalescence with some 
caution. Dales, slewed figs, stewed raisins, prunes, 
poadaes, or stewed or balced apples may be taltcn, which- 
ever the patient relishes best, and whichever are found 
l>cst to agree with him. No other food than the meat 
iiQd fruit i» needed or desirable. 

Those persons who have scruples against using the 
flesh of animals as food, or who do notreliEsh flesh foods, 
must sook seme substitute that id also nouhsbing and 
easily digested. With many persons milk is a most de- 
sintble foodr and answers these requirements. It is safest 
Ulcen after it has been scalded, and in the main is then 
more easily digested than unt'ooVcd, The invalid may 
at &rst take a quarter of a pint at a meal, incressing this 
amount until after considerable exercise is taken, when 
a pint may be used at each of the three meals per day. 
A pint of milk is as nntritious as. or even more than, 
sax ounces of lean beef or mutton. Eggs arc equally 
nutritions, and when poached and lightly seasoned arc 
generally easily digested- An excellent way of cooking 
cgga is to potir a quart of tailing water on two eggs (if 
more eggs are itfed add a pint of boiling water for each 
Additional egg), covor» and let stand for ten or twelve 
minutes: the yolk will then be found to have become 
solidified, while the white is like a jelly. This food is 
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idll more wholesoiri<; if onc-hAlf to oae oufice of fresh 
butter is added for each ej^g, uid if the yolk and whita 
are thorougbly mixerl before eating. An omelette or 
•cnmbled eggs are mure wholcsorae than lx>iled eggs, 
because when so prepared the white is thoroughly mixed 
with tbe yolk. It is the white of the egg that ts most 
difficult to digest, and when divided by aDothErr substance 
this difficulty is lessened, A custard made with three 
eggs well beaten and a quart of fresh milk, sweetened to 
ta^e. slightly bidced, is a wholesome variety. Carbo- 
itaceoua food is that best adapted for keeping up the heat 
of the body. This is partially accomplished by butter or 
oil or the fat of fle&b, but not sufliciently. A» will bo 
cxphiined in Part IIL of this book, the grape sugar or 
glucose of sweet fruits has the power of keeping up 
the heat of the body similar to that possessed by starch 
of bread, cereals, and vegetables. These fniitfi are 
superior to bread and cereals, because the glucose is 
ready for assimilation as BOOH as eaten < whereas the starch 
of bread must undergo fi protracted and difPriilt digestion 
in order to convert it into gluajse — the starting point of 
fruit food. Another advantage, and one of equal import' 
ftnce, \j& that fruit has specific acids which are aperient, 
stimulate the activity of the liver and bowels, and purify 
and cool the blood. 

As regards the substitutioD of animal products for 
flesh meat, suggested in the preceding paragraph, it 
must bo borne in mind that eggs and milk are more dif^ 
fieult of digc:;tion than beef and mutton; and there are 
many vegetarians who have inflamed their stomachs and 
inte*^ines by the use of coarse bread and grains con- 
taining bran (a fuller account of which will be found in 
I^rt II. )t sud prostrated their nervous systems by the use 
of starch foods, who are not able to succeed with the 
milk and eggs, but who make surprising progress on an 
exclusively meat diet. All such persons who are desirous 
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of avoiding flesh as food, upon i^thical gmiinds, ar<; 
urgc(! to cuiisider lUitt it U Uie txjrX July of Al lu l>e 
well; and that it is a far griratcT sin to he ill th^n to cat 
mcitt. If tbcy do not succeed with the fntit diet supple* 
mentcd with cgga and nxxW. they arc urg^ to use beef 
and mutton with their fruit instep, and in the event 
that there is great weakness of the stomach, shown by 
fiatnlcncc and fcrmen tuition resulting from the a»e of 
fruit, they arc urg:cd to confine xiicir diet for a time to 
<;hopped beef and water. 

It U ordinarily best to abstain from drinkinf; during 
meaU. Half an hour or an hour before meal time a 
half'pint to a pint of very hot water i£ rooommcndcd — 
indeed^ tliis is necessary to accompUsih t%st results. Dix- 
lillpd water which has not been aerated is preferred. 
When this is nul procurable, filtered and boiled rain 
water is the best substitute. If this is not to be had« take 
pains l<j get water as pure and clean as possible- The 
purpose subficrvcd by the hot water before mcaU is 
manifold. At the out^et the heat is a stimulus* and in- 
duces increased activity on the part of all the vital or£;an3. 
Water constitutes a large proportion of the bulk of the 
fr^me, and is absolutely necessary to our existence; the 
hot water taken befurc meals keep.'f up the volume of the 
blood, and answers all the need of water in the system. 
Taken half an hour to an hour before meal-time, when 
the fttomach Is empty, water has a tendency to wash out 
the rauniJi or ^ny iinpiirilies that muy be left in the 
stomach and intestines. No other drink is needed; no 
other might ti> be ptrmittt?*! . Th(i nnly value there is in 
ttsa, coifee* or wine is in the wuler which each of these 
drinks contain. The stimulus which such drinks give to 
tlie .system iit a delusion, a pkfall, and a snare. It is 
quite true that a person becoming accustomed to these 
fEtimulants feels weak without them, and feels strong 
after partaking of them. At the same time the ncrv'ous 
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system of ^uch persouH is beinf; contmujil])' clepreMed. 
ami insomnia Find ncrvmis prostration art; the goal toward 
which lh«y arc tcndin^f. On the crllicr liiind. the water 
drinker who cither never contracted the habit of taking 
stimulanLs or who haA wholly overcome it doc.'t not feci 
the need of a stimnhiTit. and suJt'crs no sense of depriva- 
tion by not using; tt. In tca-drinkins: England most 
ladies arc at a loss to undcnitAnd bow it is that one f^cts 
on at all comfortably wiUiout usin^ ten. These Ladies 
do not reflect that they have no difficulty in abstaining 
from the use of cf^ani; indeed, ihey do not consider it a 
dq)rivatioa to wholly ;^b«tain from tobacco; at the same 
lime their brothen* ami husbands would be just as bereft 
without their cigars as the ladies would without their tea. 
The cauf« \s the same in both cases. One of the results 
of the use of a stimulus or a poistjn is to beget in the 
human system a yeamiitg for a coutinued u^ of that 
poison. A person can become addicted to the poixon 
habit by a continued uac of tea. coffee, tobacco, alcohol, 
or opium. Whichever cinig is used the result is much 
the aamc. The victim »oon becomes accustomed to the 
good, is exhilarated immediately after partaking of it. is 
correapoodinjjly depressed by reaction, and is {gradually 
tmderrnining the vital powers in proportion to the quan- 
tity used. 

A.S will be found more fully explained elsewhere in 
this book, the open window is of priceless value to the 
convalescent. If there be aslorm of rain or jinow, out- 
side Venetian blinds, so adjusted as tu permit the influx 
of air and to prevent that of rain or snow, are all that la 
necessary; when the weather is favorable a wide-open 
window is desirable in every case. If the pftticnt is deli- 
cate let him or her wear a heavy woolen nif^ht-drcss, and 
anight'Cnp, if need be, of the same material, and cnoug^h 
woolen blankets to insure warmth and comfort; but let 
the window be opened wide. 
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Exercise is not to be neglected. It wall be Tuiticed 
that great stress is laid in the foregoing remariES upon 
the importarn.'c of inducing perspiration when anyone 15 
t;Lkon ill; »n(l when one iK ;i}i1r to inflitc^ pcrHpiratlOn 
by exercise it ih more aaLux&l and more wholesome thaa 
the aitiiicjal sweatings induced by hot air, hot water, 
or hot applications. Exercise in the open air oxiduca 
the foodf And increa^^c^ the appetite and powers of a^ 
aimilation, Moreover, the science of physiology and tho 
study of the law-s of hf<j ore yet in their infancy. The 
most learned physiolocist and hygienifit knows bnt an 
iosignittoint friction of thuse laws; and thtire are un- 
doubted advantages aming from exercise which In the 
present state of physiology* and hygiene it is impossible 
to explain. 

fllcep must noit be neglected. It is our opinion that 
an average of eight hours of fiound sleep, even in vigor* 
oua health, in needed by the human frame. An invalid 
nccda more — needs all he or she can ^t. Let the sleep- 
ing room be kept as <{uiet ha poasible. Avoid anything 
liltoly to disturb the patient while asleep. The patient 
can also prolong the period of aJeep by effort — by 
rcnuLicing quiet with closed c^'cs, and by compelling the 
mind to dwell upon monotonous subjects, A constant 
mental repetition of verses, fables, or any composition 
that has been committed to the memory ia an excellent 
pmctice, or even persistently counting up to lOO, and 
repeatmg until hundreds or irveti thousands have been 
gone over. Many persons can induce in this way a 
»ecoud or a third aleep. 

It would seem after all that how to doctor is a very 
simj^e matter. One naturally inquires, if these few 
simple rules arc all that are needed to enable an>'one o( 
fair intcllisrcncc to successfully pilot an invalid through 
an attack of illnc^, how comes it that aU the world is so 
mistaken in these mailers? We are accustomed in thia 
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age to Uy great stress upon educalioa. upon scientiJic 
attaiament. Civilization is justly proud o/ its univenH- 
ties, wnil one naturally inquiren why not of its medical 
coUcgRs as well ? There is a great f^uantity «f testimnny 
fnww tht nwjst learned^ successful, and eminent nienibcra 
of the medical profession in corroboration of the correct- 
acssof the pasition assumed in preceding chapters that a 
wcU-chosen diet, good nursing, bathing, hygienic condt- 
tioni» and re^t are aU that Lh required; tliat nature will 
do the healing; and that physicians are povcrlcjis to 
help* except in so far as they may be able to osstet by 
providing nature mth those hygienic conditions which 
she demands. The following quotation from the writ- 
ings of one of the most eminent physicians of hij> dny if> 
to the point; and anyone who is inclined to be skeptical 
a* u> the t:orrc<:lncss of the position assumed in thi« work 
is urged lo read carefully and seriously to ponder the fol. 
lowing weighty worrls, from the preface to *' Ancient 
Faithaand Modem," published in 1876; 

"Some thirty years ago, after a period of laborious 
Ktudy, I became the House Surgeon of a large infirmary. 
In that institution I was enabled to sec the practice of 
seven different doctors, and to compare the results which 
followed from their various plans of treatment- I soon 
found thai the number of cures was nearly equal amongst 
them all, and became ceitaiu that recovery was little 
influenced by the medicine given. The conclusion 
drawn was that the physician could do harm, but that 
his power for good wiLs limitcdp This induced inu to 
investigate the laws of health and of disease, with an 
especial desire to discover some sure ground on which 
the healing ait might £afcly stand. The inquiry was a 
long onc» and to myself satisfactory. The conclusiotls 
to which I came were very simple— amounting almost 
to truisms; and I was surprised that it bad required 
long and sustained labour to find out such ver>' homely 
troths as those which I seemed to have unearthed. 

"Yet with ihLs dLscovcry catnc the assurance that, if 
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I GDUld iiutuoe my medk:at brethren to adf>pi my \Hcws, 
tboy would deprive thcm^lves uf tbc mc^ms of living* 
Hon, like horses or tigcre, monkeys; and codfish, can do 
without dtx-tors. Here and tLcrc, it ifi tnit that thu art 
imd .tkill of tho pbysicmn or suTgeon cau relievo pain, 
av^rt danger from accidents, and ward off death for a 
timo; but ia ihc gencrAlity of cases doctors arc power* 
l«M. It IB the business of euch men, however^ to 
mft^ify their office to the iilmoM. They gel their 
inoaoy ostensibly by cunng the sick; but it i£ ciear that 
ihe shorter the illress the fewer will be the fees, and ihc 
more protracted the attendance the larger must be the 
■honorarium." There is. then, good reason why the 
mediail pr^jfcssion should disooui^age too close an investi* 
(EEtion into truth. 

" But o»t of this fraternity there are many men 
dOBiiotisof understanding the principles of the heahng 
ftrL Many of them have begun by nolidng the style m 
the doctor's education. They find that be is taught in 
* halls/ ' colleges,* and ■ schools," for a certain period of 
time; and then at about the age of two-and- twenty he is 
examined by some experienced men, and, if considered 
'comjirtent/ he pay^ certain fees, and is then licensed to 
practice OS physician. As all re^lar doctors go tbrouffh 
Ihbl coupce, it \» natnrul th^t all should think and act in 
a common way, and style their doctrines ' orthodox." It 
b equally certJiin that to such opinion the majority 
adboro through life. But it has always happened that 
many men and women have aspired to the position of 
medical professors, without going through the usual 
carow; or. having done so, they h^ve struck out a novel 
plan of practice, which they dejiignale a new metlioJ of 
eiire. These have always been oppased by the 'ortho- 
dox/ and the contest is carried on with varying success 
mull the general public give tbcir verdict on one side or 

^ ^ ' Thomas Inmam, M,D. (London). 

Consulting Physician to the Royal Infirmary, 
LiveTpOfil; Aalhdr "f "'Andent Faiths and 
Modern;" and "Ancient Faiths embodied in 
Ancient Names," 6bc- 
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TREATMENT FOR CHILDREN. 



The foregoing remarks arc intended to Apply more 
piarticularly to adulw. Tht treatment for chiJdrco fol- 
lows the sami; general rule with some important modiji- 
calio&s. Infants from ten to thirty months and children 
from thrt*c to twelve ycaT& of &s^ respond vcr>- quickly 
to hygienic treatment. A child tnhen ill, and especially 
one showing febrile symptoms, ean easily be given a 
bath in water that is raiited a little above blood heat. 
No thermometer is nccdc^l; the attendant has only to 
immer!«e bis or her hand to deiennine when the waier is; 
hot enough and not loo hoi. A temperature from i oj* lo 
106^ Fahrenheit is required. Place the cliild in the 
water and cover the bath-tub with woolen blanket's. If 
a common wa.'^h-tub is used it may be placed on tbe 
floor, and the blankets gathered round tbe neck of the 
child. From time to time add more hot water, the 
attendant always keeping the hand in the water while 
making these additton.s, to make ;iure that the patient is 
not burned, UsTially the child wili break out in per- 
itptrattoD in ten to twenty minutes; hot water mnxt be 
added from time to time until thU result is achieved. 
After a thorough perspiration ha:t been induced, and 
continued from ten to twenty minnles or even longer, 
the child may be wrapped In wcxjlen blankets without 
Wiping, laid (n a bed where there arc no cotton clothes, 
with hot Ixitlles to its feet, and clothe.^ wnmg from culd 
water on its head. If there is any throat diiEculty apply 
cloths either wrung out of cold water or with chopped ice 
or snow between the folds, to its throat. It is always 
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wcU to cximice a child's throat with a view t£) .-uccrtaiii- 
m^ if thcrt: arc s)-mptoin0 of croup or diphthcna* A 
spoon handle laid upon the tongfue will enable any 
mothor or attecdant to get a good loolc at the throat, to 
Aocomplifh which it is imporuat tf) place the child in a 
good light. A Ittile practice will determine whether 
therv ift ffwellinf;:, redness, or white canker. If there is 
any white canker it is well lo nse swiphur water. Dis- 
MiK'o flour of sulphur in water to saturation — until the 
wat«r will not dissolve more. If Ihe child is nid enough 
*o Jf^rgle this preparation it is the best method of ai^ply- 
4iig it. If it is not old enough, sotne of the flour of 
ilpbur can be place upon a quiU and blown into the 
child's throat, and upon the mucus surfaces which arc 
inflamed or invoivcdn ITiis is a most important prophy- 
lactic measure ; it is both preventive and curative. 

Milk should form the exclusive diet of infants until 
about one year old, and afterwards the pnncipnl diet for 
years. During the first year of infancy, it is of j^reat 
importance that the child be nourished on its mother's 
milk; or, at all events, on milk from a healthy woman. 
Cow's tnilk, as wiU be aeen from the following tables 
dilFeiB very much from woman'.'* milk. The table ifl 
taken from KWnijj's " Chemic der Mensch. Nohrung» 
— und Genussmittel." and shows the constituent ele- 
ments in lOO parta of both cow'a milk and woman's milk : 
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From the above it wiUbc seen that although woman's 
milk baas liltlc tnorc fill »r crciim iJian cow\h milk, it 
hfld only a trille over half as much cheese and albumoii; 
acd it is also more th^o 20 per centum richer in sugar 
than cow's milk. A Gcrmac authority, Dr. Schmidt- 
Miilheim, in a recent lecture claims that cow's milk has 
about threefold more salt or mineral matters than 
woman's milk. This gjcat ditference will not seem 
Strang^ when it is considered that the calf completes the 
growth of its frame in four or five years, wlierea« the 
babe requires nearly twenty years. The nitrogenoua 
dements support mu&cular activity; and when it is 
remembered that a calf takes active exercise from the 
firsts and the babe is comparatively at rest for months, 
the reason is seen wby cow's milk baa nearly twice aft 
much albuminoids as is found in woman's milk. 

One serious drawback to tbe use of cow's milk for 
babc9 is the fact that it coagulates in hard lumps, whereas 
woman's nnlk conflates in Enc-graincd massieft. It has 
been found that cow s milk mixed with ad equal portion 
of water coag^ulatcs like woman's milk, and this guanui- 
teeo an important gain. It will be s>een that the mixture 
of equal parts of water and cow's milk has still about the 
same amount of albuminoids as is found in woman's 
milk. The cow*s-milk-and- water mixture has less than 
half enough of cream for the requirements of nature; 
this difficulty is easily overcome by adding to each part 
of cow's milk to be fed to an infant as much cream as is 
contained in another pint of milk, and by care this cream 
may be obtained substantially fresh. 

The great lack is the small proportion of sugar found 
in the milk-and-water mixture. As produced by nature, 
woman's milk is twenty per ccnL richer in milk stigar 
than cow's milk; and when the latter is diluted with 
equal ports of water it contains only five-twelfths of the 
needed sugar* If a reliable ariiclo of milk sugar could 
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he obtatned. tlie required prop^jrtions coiiltl reailily I)e 
:u](led. Wc VfOuK! UicTi have an artificially prepared 
infant'x UiOi\ niUL'h like woman's milk, and imc which 
would be foitnd very datisfactory. In the absence of 
such sugar — and the milk sugar of commerce ts not safe 
*^we recommend the addiLton of a small amount of dome 
of the reliable infAnts' foods novr found on sale through* 
out England and America — as Ridge's or McUtn'a, To 
one pint of fresh cow's milk add as much cream as is 
contained in another pint of milk, together with one pint 
of water — ^preferably distilled or filtered and boikd rain 
water, and add one large heaping lablespoonfnl of 
Mellins Food. 

Milk maybe easily and cheaply sterilized- Put the 
milk in a clean bottle with a new cork, putting the orirk 
in place loosely; place the botlle in water, and heat the 
water until it boils, and keep it boiling for forty or fifty 
minutes; then cork tightly ^nd ^ct in acoi>l place. This 
destroys the »>*callcd microbes, and the milk so pre- 
pared will keep much longer than fresh milk not pre- 
pared. 

When thcchild isonetotwoyearsold, werecommend 
the gradual addition of fruit to the milk-and-water diet 
prepared as directed above. Dates, fig», ^^tewed TaiAins, 
pnmee, French prunes, peachea. and apples (which may 
be stewed or baked) are the fruits recommended. These 
may be given to a child with its milk, but in small quan- 
tities at first, gradually incn^ising until at three or four 
years of age and upwards its food will be largely eonsti- 
tutri^ of such fniils, 

Tiifantx almost always are fed loo frequently. A new- 
born infant should be fed every three hours, cxce}vt that 
even thu-n iL is best to omit one or two feeding times 
during the night, A six months' babe will thrive very 
well if fed four times a day, four hours apart, the first 
time in the morning at six, and the last time just before 
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rctmii]^ fiK* the Qiglit- A babe a year old <K>«i noi 
require food more than five times a ^y\ one two ycax^ 
old four times a rlAy ; and from four ycani> three timcu^ a 
day w qoile auiHctcut. 

It is frequently, perhaps u^oaLly, said of this or that 
or the other babt that it U fretful or peevish. It 18 
fretful because it is ill. and it is ill usually because of 
improper feeding. The wLme error that adult human 
beings maJce in regard to themselves is made in regard 
to the feeding of children— they are fed loo often and 
too much. 

Cereal or grain and all starch foods — for reasons 
which will be pointed out in the Third Part — are un- 
wholesome for all human beings; but this diet is es- 
pecially unfavorable for children, and more especially 
for babes. The intestinal fenuenUi which are required for 
the digestion of starch foods ar? notsecreteduntil the babe 
Uabout aycarold; and these fennentsarc not as vigorous 
for aonie years as in adults. All starch foods depend 
upon these intestinal ferments for digestion, whereas 
dates, Egs, prunes, etc., are equally as nouriAhtng as 
bread and cereals, and arc easily digested — the larger 
proportion of the nourishment from mich fruits being 
ready for absorption and assimilation as soon as eaten. 
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PART II. 
HOW TO GET WELL AND KEEP WELL. 



CHAPTER L 



PRINCIPLES OF NUTRITION. 



"EvsTj mui that ttnv«th tor th« mMt/imy i* t«inp«rito in all thlMf*-" 

^L Cot. tv. >5v 



The slandpoVnt from which this book f» written can* 
not well be reiterated too often. It is that it is as 
natural to be well as it is to be bom : that the illness — 
the quite genera] lack of health — that is sccq on every 
hand and in every household is the result of the trans* 
-gression of natural Law. It is affirmed that crrora in diet 
constitute in theni.tclves the cause of considerably more 
.tbao ha]f of all easc^ of illness. A discussion of what 
itutea A correct dietary, and the ar^ments that may 
be advanced In support of such a dietary, will be foond 
at length in Part III. of this work. In succeeding chap^ 
ters rules will be laid down for the guidance of those who 
are disposed to try our method. These rules will be 
here stated wiroewhat dogmatically, so far a.** the subject 
of food is concerned, and without any attempt to support 
them by extended argument. 

It ia presumed tliat those readers to whom this part 
is particularly addressed belong to one of two classes: 
either those patients who, having been attacked by ill* 
ncss, have followed the simple rules contained in preced- 
ing chapters, and have found the pulsation and tempera- 
ture to approach the normal, and who have entered upon 
a 8tate of convalescence; or those who have not recently 
been attacked with acute illness, but who 5nd themselves 
in a chronie state of ill-health — who feel that they are 
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suffering from one or more difficulties that they would 
like to be rid of, and who would be glad to feci an ju- 
crcaecd power for work or enjoyment ; and who arc also 
dcKirons of putting thcmselvea in such condition that 
they are in no fear of taking cold or of being attacked by 
fever or by any of the formal of illne^ thnt are nnv;t 
coTTunon, and from which attacks most people do cot feel 
exempt from danger. 

The adequate nourishment of the patient ahould be 
the aim of the physician. This can best be accompUshed 
by a diet which yields the largest amount of nutrition 
for the least atnount of digestive exertion. 

Bread, cereals, pulses, and vegetables are the bases 
of the ff>ocl of civilirjition. Bread abounds in nitrog- 
enous, carbonaceous, and pbosphatic elements— thoAe 
which support respectively muscular action, the heat of 
the body, and the brain and nervous activity ; moreover, 
wholemeal bread contain* thi^se essential elements in 
abotit the proportions required for proper nourishment 
of the body. The great objection to this food is the 
difficulty encountered by the system in digesting and 
assimilating Its food elements. Upon investigation it 
will be seen that those foods which are known to be of 
easy digestion are rendered stilubltt and assimilable in 
the first stomach : all those foods which contain a prc- 
domiiiant portion cjf starch are chiefly digested in tJie in- 
testines. All starch foodsarenotalikcinbeingdifficultof 
digestion ; rice, while having a larger proportion of starch 
ihan most cereals, is at the same time more easily digested. 
The £nit rule to be observed by the convalescent is to 
avoid all etarch foodji, This includes not only bread, 
but oil cereals and pulsed, all porridges and puddings 
and potatoes. Lot the convalescent continue the moder- 
ate nfle of meat, fiah, milk, eg^, or mild cheesc» which- 
ever is found to agree besrt. Having discontinued the 
use of bread and cereals, it beeome^ necessary to find a 
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mb«;titute thnt v-ill afford like elcmenu of outritioa- 
Thc starch of the bread is used to keep up the heat of 
tl:e biJily, jtiiil for the pr(>mt>ti*m c^f \\\^ force. This; 
iji acconij>lJrilii:d nut a^ 9t;ir(.'h, but wbt^D it ba^ b^en c-oii- 
vttrtcd lirxl itilo de-xlrinc, and then into ghicose or griijwr- 
.•iu^ar; io UiU bsl'Dajned condkioii ii i^ readily ab^irtn^d 
into the ciruul&ticD, And Ei^^siniilAtccl by the tiffiucjc. It 
will be found that the awect fruits of the south-^prefci^ 
ably the fig* dAtc. banana and ntisin— Abound inthc sjimc 
earbonaccoua or hcat-^ving elements *n'hich predomi- 
nate in bread. Those fruits, hovrcvcr> differ from brc&d 
in that the hoat-jpving portion is already g:lucoi(e or 
grape-sugar perfectly prepared by nature, and when 
these fniiu reach the stomach a lar^ proportion of their 
nourishment ifi at once dif^solvcd and passes directly into 
the eirctUation. The most important rule, then, for all 
is to discontinue starch foods and to substitute therefor 
such wweet friiiu as thojie named above. Tf» however, k 
be found that afier a time these fruit* pall on the appe- 
tite^ ivtewed ramiii» (or ^ult^tn^s), prunes, |>eachcs, Apri> 
cots, or applet may be UAcd with the sweet fniils» or in 
altcniation with them. Oa Mich a diet the .system will 
find its needed nitrogen in the animal foods» its heat- 
giving elements chiefly fnim the sweet fruita, and the 
nccc^dory phosphates from both. 

Perhaps the greatest err<jr that is made in diet — one 
which is most prolific in disease, in shortened life and 
minimised powers — \% the almost universal habit of eat- 
ing loo much. It will be found by any earnest student 
of the food question who will practically escperiment that 
tbc starch foods conduce greatly to the habit of repletion. 
In America, where lio: breatl-s ant! griddle cakes ;jre a 
common Article of diet. :<»iich foods are apt to be eaten tn 
twice, Ihnire. and even four timen the nt?edu^l quantity. 
Even ia England, where very little hot bread is eaten, it 
will be found that tJiere are many prepnnitions of pud- 
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(lingN, tiirbi, .sweete, and {):uctries that temjvt llLtr ajipcLite 
and tend to the use of cxccasivc quantities, It iK « 
curious fact, but rnic which can be cuHy verified, that a 
person accustomed to caliag bread, puddinsfs, macaroai, 
or like food^, tind^ these preparations with their uAtial 
adjuncts not only taaty and attractive to the appetite 
when they bc^n eating, but find them nlso quite as 
tasty and tomptins: lonjj after they have eaten greatly in 
esce«fi of th&ir needs. In contract u> thi.^, it will be 
found by those who have subBtJtulcd fruits for starch 
foods— and who h;ive cxcluiiivc-ly fiillowed this diet for a 
few weeks — that while at the commencenicot of a meal 
these fmit-s are very l;isty ;ird enlicing, the relUh ro* 
cedes as the needs of the system are supplied. 

Ancither rea.Mvn why Kt;itx:h TikmI impeU to repletion 
is because of our habit of eating the cereals and starch^H 
food^ not only witli much oonking, but with mueli^l 
seasoning as well. A moment's reiteclioo will show any 
per3f>n that fi^s, dates, and bananas are prepared by 
nature ready for eating:. If we have to resort to dned 
fiffs, we only odd so much boiling water aa i& needed to 
restore them as nearly as may be to the condition they 
were in when plucked from the tree, i^et it be repeated 
that the beat-forming clcmcntH of these foods arc already 
prepared by nature for a^milation, and appeal fully to 
the senw; of taste; wherciis the cereals and starch fomls 
roust first undergu pn»lracted ciHiking, and are then not 
suitable to the palate, but must be seasoned with salt, 
butter* sugar, or similar addititms, and must then await 
a protracted digcstioo before assimilation takes place. 

The rule to be observed in determining the amount 
of food needed by the system, and the point beyond 
which it is harmful to go, i» to lind the lea^t amount of 
food taken at one meal that will leave the system eom- 
fortably nourifUied up to the usual time vif taking the 
next meal. Wbenover this condition \s not realized, 
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either the person baa not hod food enotij^h, or the ri^hH 
klDd of food, or Che dige-'iiive organ;; have not bc«ii able 
to digest and assimilate it. When, on ihe other hand, a 
person finds the food t;iken at the lust meul kce|iK the 
body wvll-nonrisht*d nniit th<; time of the next mcitl, he 
itwy be siire that lit? Iioh i^ten eiioiigli. 

It is of great importance to hL-iiUh-scckers that they 
not only habitually iiAe few kinds of r<x>d, but that they 
U£C these foods continually day after d:ty, and month 
after month. Two conditions are gained by this prac- 
tice: the digestive organs, becoming used to a gfivcn 
article of food, more readily digest it than thf>se foods 
to which the s>^tem i^ col accustomed, ftnd it will olfio 
be found that by following a continuous diet, although 
wh<D ODo is hungry the food is relished as well as any, 
as itoon as the needs of the system are met there is muoh 
less appetite than when partaking of a variety of foods, 
even when a full supply ha^* alre;uly l)een taken. 

It will be noted also that in thoKc fruits which have 
been reeomnieuded in substitution for brcatl and cereals 
no seasoning and no additions arc necessary. The food 
aa it conies from the hand of natnre is luLttfible and 
delicious, needing neither preparation nor seasoning. 
Quite opjKjfied to this, the univcraal custom in civilixa- 
lion proves that to be palatable cereals and starch foodfi 
not only must be cooked, but must be bberally gnr- 
sishod with seasonings and sauces. 

Our organ of taste is a provision of nature to deter- 
mine suitable from unsuitable food. If we cat foof) free 
from seasonings and sauces, our sense of taste at once 
determines the suitableness of the food. There is no 
danger of anyone eating a stide egg, for instance, even 
if cookecl, if entirely free fn:Mn reasoning. At the same 
time, a stale egg m,Hy after cooking lie united with 
savories and seasonings until the most fastidious person 
is beguiled into eating it. 
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As before remarked, cereal* and 3;Un^ foods nre not 
used ^ foods until they have uaderi{one protracted cook- 
ing. The fniita rei?onim.(mti*:d above, whon frtsh, nt^wl 
no cooking whatever to make them a*t attnuUve to ibe 
taj^te a^ possible, ;ind Vr'h<?a dried they ii>;imlly need only 
luit water and suflicienl time to restore them to the con* 
dition of fresb fruit. 

In the matter of diet the mast impoftant end to be 
sought i^ to be well nourished. Adequate nutrition is 
the first rcquiaitc of physical well*being. Many search- 
ers after health, and cspectAlly those familiar with the 
writings of hygienistd and physician,^ of the reform 
sdiool, oft^n commit great errors in this regard, and it 
ifi easy to understand why many have been mistaken in 
tb;M matter, and have taken too little food. The chief 
fault in civilization in the matter of diet is eating too 
much. Many pcrsors suffering from this repletion, 
and having tlieir attention lurned ia the diix?ctiou of 
medical reform, have been induced through the influ- 
eucc of radical thought l<> try the (jpjKjsite of leplctiuu. 
namely, living upon too small an amount of food, and 
upon food not suQidently nourishing. For a time, and 
especially if the person has a little extra flesh to go upoUi 
this course seems to work well : but in the end it is dea^ 
tincd to be a failure that can only be equaled in bad 
results by overeating. There are several tests that will 
enable anyone to determine whether or not he or she i^ 
adequately nourished. While obesity is a diseased con- 
dition unfavorable to good health, and the foundation of 
many disorders, it ia nevertheless necessary to have a 
normal amount of adijxwe tissue; emaciation im an un- 
failing sign of inadequate nourishment, resulting cither 
from insufficient food or from po^.ir quality (almost al- 
ways lacking in equality) or frum a failing on the part 
of the s>'stcm to digest and assimilate the food. If there 
is a well-rounded fignrc, if the patient's v.- eight bears the 
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rfilation to hift or her height that :« jjfts'en in the table on 
pa^ 160, tt t« good evidence th:it such porson is vrell- 
nourished. But this is not enough. It \b nece^uuiry, 
Also, thftt th(? patient have a good appetite ^\ mo^-titne, 
that he or she experience a sense of comfort and xatis- 
faciion at Ihc.^ t-onclnsion of the mcol, and that there is 
uo sensation of hunger or faintness before the time of 
the succeeding meal. If, in addition, such a person 
experieuces a huijyain:y during tltt; walciiig hours, wi 
heaviness or dullBcss after mcais. but a feeling of energy 
and a desire i<yt m-ork, there i» additional Hign of being 
adequately coTirishcd. 

There is a vndesprcad misapprehension as to the 
importance of variety in food. It is usually thought 
desirable and neceseaxy that a variety he furnished, in 
order that the appetite may be stimulated and the needs 
of the body met. This miBapprehension has amen from 
the quite nniversal custom of eating the wrong land of 
foods, and foods which are inadequate. It vn\\ be 
found by every earnest and persistent bealth-seeker — we 
haw; proved tbia over and over again in humlrtfds of 
patients — that where an adequate food is pro\idcd» if the 
patient partakes of only so much of this food as the 
appetite demands, and takes it at regular times, that he 
or she experiences at each meal a** great relish for it, 
although it has been eaten meal after meal, day after 
day, and week after week, as 13 possible or desirable. 

In an extended medical practice, in a large number of 
cdtfea we prescribed a continuous diet of brown bread and 
milk ; this was done at a time when we did not suspect 
that cereal foods were unwholesome. Wo were led to 
adopt this diet as a most important accessory to the conva- 
Uutcent and to the heaUh-seukcr from the fact that whole* 
meal br^iid whtn subjected to analysis is found ti> t^ntain 
the elements nt^edi^d fur the complete nutntion of man, 
and to contain the^e elements in about the neetled propor- 
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tion ; and also from the fact that it was favorod by able 
bygienUts. Milk also haa long be<^a regarded by pbysi- 
cbnst and eeieatisrs as an ideat food, because it too haa 
all the elements required for sustaining Ihe "rganUm; 
and while mille has too large a proportion of nitrogen, 
and not enough of tsirbou, it is stitl a mf»;t rxodlent 
food. These foods taken together as one were found lu 
bring abiuil a very satisfactory improvement in hc;<dth. 
A noticeable feature wafi the fact that the majority of 
persons confined exclusively to this diet learned to relish 
it more and more as the weeks and months passed by; 
and many of these invalids assured us after tiding this diet 
for months that they never relished their food so well 
before. In many inslauces patients who bad never liked 
milk, and who bad thought they could not drink it, taught 
themselves to use it, and came to relish it as much as 
they did or could any food. It was a source of surprise 
to some of these patients who had long been invalids, 
and who bad stimulated a waning appetite 1>y high iiea- 
fionings, ritJi foods, succrssivc varirtit'ja, and great eflToTts 
to please the palate, Uiut they had for thiK simplt? fare cif 
br^d and milk, with no other food, week after w<»;k, 
and month after month, a much greater rclisli than they 
before had had for highly seasoned and so-called tasty 
dishes. 

Blncc our attention bos been called to the fact that 
the ffweot fruits, which muai originally have formed the 
principal item in man's food, are not only digested in the 
firtt stomach, but have a major portion of their nourlrfi- 
ment already in condition to be absorbed and afislmiUtod 
as soon as eaten ; and to the other most important fact 
that the Lirger share of the food elements in bread and 
cercab: mnvt pa^ through the u^ual process and time 
required for digestion in the first stomach, and then 
undergt* a sliU fnrther digestion and (?hcrait?al changu* in 
the intestines before they become assimilable by the 
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sj'fitem — when tbcisc facts were obsrrwd, wc advised such 
patients us we before put upon a diet of bread and milk 
to take in.'^tead a diol of milk witli a modcn^atc quantity 
c>f !«weet fruits, prefrriibly figs and date.*!, a^ thcic c;iti !«; 
obuiced free from artificial sugar. This diet will not at 
first bt; found to ple.-u^c so groiit A prop<jrtioa of health* 
Beckers as tlie bread and milk, pcrliaps for the reason 
that most pcr^sons have been in the habit at <yne time 
or Another of using both milk and bread, whereas a diet 
of milk and fige, or othur flweet fruits, is on© new to 
their eKperteneo, and it is often found that the patient 
can only relij^h sueh a diet gradually. 

It is quite impossible to make hard and fast ntlos aa 
to weights or measurements for the amount of food 
adapted to different pcrwinfi, Th« nile already pointed 
out mutit be borue in mind — lu uwe only 50 much, but to 
be snrc to use as much as is found necessary to Icecp tht; 
system free from hunger up to the usual time of the 
next meal. Our patients who followed our directions \n 
the bread and milk diet required for three meals a day 
from a half-pint of milk in some cases to over a pint in 
others at each meal, and from two to six ounces of 
wholemeal breads Those who have confined themselves 
to a diet of figs or other dried fruits and milk usually 
find that less than a pint of milk three times a day is 
quite suffideni, and from two to six ounces of dried fruit 
at each meal. The fig« are often prepared by pouring 
boiling water upon Ihera (preferably distilled or filtered 
rain or other si>ft, purr w;»trr) a:ul allnwing them to 
Stand for some twenty-four hours ; or they may be put in 
the cold milk and allowed to remain over the fire until 
ironght to a boil, then j^ct aside, and ihcy will be found 
fully softened in five or ten minutes. Many ficoplc 
relish cold milk witli figs to whom figs and milk cooked 
together arc very distasteful; in such cases it is \^Tf 
desirable that the figs bo softened by proper soaking. 
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«ad tlt&B eaten with th«iaiika< preferred. Some 
sons with robust dif^estiosB find no diffictilty in eating 
the dried figs urithout soaking or prepamtion^ This 
practice has the advantage of giving the teeth and 
muscles uf the juw needtxl ^nd saluLiry exurvii^c; 213d if 
the mastication is thoroughly done, and a little milk 
taken in the mouth (o TrKiiTtten the fig«, Am\ hc*M there 
until it is tboroujfhly warm and the figs thoroughly 
softened, it is a good cnoogh vjiy to cat this food. 
Dates are usually found in the shops ijuiIl' soft enough 
vithout preliminary soaking; some supplies, however, 
arc much improved by soaking in boiling water until 
soft. 

Those who are accustomed to the uac of fish and fietUx 
arc advised to foll'>w thts some rule with regard to 
quantity that baa been before stated — to eat a sufficient 
amount at each meal to keep the system well nourished 
And the appetite satisfied until the time for the succeed- 
ing meal, and to take ihtf greatest care cot lo use any 
more than is necessarj' for this purpose. It wlU be 
fttund uiM>n trial that the belter way is to let the ft>od of 
each day be a repetition of that which was used the day 
before. The point to impress upon the reader is that 
Ji Tariety is not dc&irablc. With animal food the health- 
seeker is advised instead of bread to substitute figs, 
Stewed prunes or plums, raisins, sultanas, peaches, 
apples, or similar fruits in modcmtc quantities. It will 
be found that these fruits not only afford the needed 
carbon with much !e^ digestive Rtniin than is required 
for the digestion of bread and cereals, but supply the 
organism with the fruit eleroenbi and phosphates that 
are absolute requtaites to anycomplete system of nourish' 
ment. Fnjits abound in elements wUoHe office i.t to dis- 
Bolveout and carry off many salts and eartby matters that 
Otherwise remjnn to ciltsLnivl, and iutlu^t? tiNsiriuilion : 
Bud thejte fruits arc also nature's aperient, and promote 
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the norma] action of the bowels and are the surest 
means of OYcrcomiag coni^ipatioD, 

lit illustration of Uic possibility of the system bciii(>: 
well Qourishcd on a uniform food repeated meal by 
meal, day after day, and even month after month, 
reference is made to what is known as the Salisbury 
treatment. Dr. Salisbury, an American physician of 
some cote, has for over twenty-five years usually pro- 
scribed an exclusive diet of beef and hot water to his 
patients. On this diet wonderful cures have boon 
accomplished, and one reason for referring to thiic here 
is to impress upon the reader the importance of being 
satisfied lo try a diet that has as little variety as ptis&ible. 
It viil be noted, however, by all those persons who 
fnllowor have followed the Salisbury diet, that ibere is an 
unsatisfied ycarring of the system — a desire for sweets, 
confections, or fruits; for something which is still lack- 
ing. With the diet herein recommended— flesh food 
with a liberal amount of fruit — there is no yearning for 
other food : and persons adopting this diet will find them- 
selves not onh* tjuite perfectly nourished, but with no 
lonipng; for anything else. 

There is a widespread misapprehension as to appe- 
tite, the relish for food, and the pleasures of the table. 
Go where you will, you will find those persons whose 
dut>' it IS to cater for the table largely engrossed in the 
pursuit of a variety in food. This experience is so uni- 
versal that the reader who chanc-es for the first time to 
see the recoriimendations as Lu diet put forth tn this 
chapter is quite apt to think that such a course involves 
the greatest hardship; and many people begin .<ctraight- 
•WKf a discussion as to whether life witb such restrictions 
is worth the hving:. It has been wisely said that we 
ought to eat to live rather than live to cat ; at tlic same 
time it i» very fortunate that the course of diet which 
will be foimd be«l calculated lo enable ihp health -seeker 
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to live in liest esUte is alMi tie?it c:alL^iit;ittHl tn the msdrx 
to give the greatest gustalory pleasure. TbU assertion 
may at lirnt ftecTn dogniaiic awA paradoxical, but it is 
made witli the utmost confidcace, and it will be con* 
tinned by all persons who will give this Av-sLt;in a year"!* 
trial, A man who has become accustomed to the use of 
tobacco, and who itt in the habit of emokmg a lai^ 
ntiinbcT of choice ci^rs doily, is of the opinioti that the 
pleasures of life greatly depend upon the possession of 
the priJied dgar. Indeed, to such persons, and while 
under the dominion of [he habit, this is tnie. At the 
same time it will not l>e diflicitlt, even for the inveter- 
ate smoker, to comprehend thr^t those persons who have 
never acquired the b-ihit of tobanxo using do not mi&s a 
single pleasure that the cigar-smoker pn^es so highly. 
Temperance workers have forced mankind to perceive 
and admit that if the habit of taking fine winca or appe- 
tising alcohol in any shape has never been formed, quite 
OS much enjoyment comes from n drink of water when 
a person is thirsty as can possibly be obtainc'd from the 
finest wines. The same law holds good concerning food* 
People who are in the habit of resorting to highly stimu- 
lating fotxls. ;ind who have no appetite until it is worked 
up by a stimulant at the beginning of a meal, and by 
Httitinlaliiig and highly se^isoncd frxKls during meals, 
arc in a simUar position with rcgai J Ui a plain diet that 
the tobaccO'User is toward di.-(contint:ing his cigar. All 
the same, the greatest slave to tobacco can, by per- 
5istcntly letting it alone, — generally a few months will 
suihce — regain 50 much of his normal estate that he no 
longer feels thi; need of tobacco ; and he has as eompan- 
satioD the knowledge that he is not destroying his throat 
and his nen^otis system by its use. It will be found to 
be the same problem in the inalter of diet. It matters 
not how much a person Hnay be enslaved to highly 
seasoned foods and confections, if such a pen^n will 
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resolutely abstain from catio^ anything vbatcvcr until 
the plain foods recommocdcd heroin are relished, tht; 
very satisfactory discover)' ^^'ill be made, when this 
omrse \& persisted ia for a few months, that those fcx>da 
which are beet calculated to restore and preserve health, 
on which men are able to do most work, cajoy life most 
fully, and which arc most favourable to long«\-]ty, »re the 
foods ukea in moderation and in accordance with the 
needs of the system, and which give greatest gnwtatory 
pleaaurt;. 

It is an old adage that btmgcr is the best sauce, bnt 
it 15 one which the profession of mcdldne has entirely 
ig^norcd. and of which nearly all persons (except, per- 
haps, the very poor) arc ignorant. Too great stress 
cannot be laid upon the importance of moderatioti in 
quantity. It is quite true that persons living principally 
Lpon the sweet fnitts— a large share of the food ele- 
lis of which is glucose {not cane sugar)— will find the 
greatest relish at the beginning of a meal, and find 
also that when thev have eaten as much food as the 
sy^em requires the spjjelite soon fails, and there is no 
iger so mudi temptatioo to take more. This is no 
^dcmbt a provision of nature always present when men 
are living naturally, and upon natural foods. All per- 
sons who rely upon flc?(h as ooe of the chief sources of 
nuurisbment will not find a like token to indicate when 
they have had a sufficient amount. This is distinctly an 
unnatural food and likely to stimulate appetite, and be 
relished long after the needed quantity has been token. 
The only reliable method by which the health-seeker 
will be able to detennine when he has had enough 
animal food is to form the habit when first sitting down 
lo the table of Apportioning to the plate or otherwise 
marking out a mea^iured amount of such fwMl, and 
resolutely reslrict himself to X\\\^ jKtrtion. Bearing in 
mind about what this quantiiy is, the person will be 
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mble to determine whether it proves Enfficient to keep 
him from bring hungry* tip to the time- of his next sno 
ceedlcg meal; It U de-'ilrable thftt just such an amount 
be taken, If when tbc time for the sabscquent meal 
comes there in ^till ni> gixHl Ajvpetite experieiicedp it 
may be tiiken as proven that too much food h^s been 
taken; and conflcqaeQtly at tho next meal a smaller 
amount should be apportioned. ]f. on the contrary, too 
small £m amount of food hzis been mcastircd out, at the 
next mcft] this may be increased, aod in this way the 
QCce.'v^ry qtuntity to iast from meal to meai can c&oon be 
determined. At £rst, and especially with persons who 
hAve been in the habit of eating too much, there will be 
a jtreat desire, when the needed portion h^is all been 
taken, for more, and the best plan to be followed Le, 
when one has taken the mea^unnl amount, or that 
amrmnt whit-h i* known to be suffidenl, t« retire from 
the table and from temptation. It will be found that in 
five, ten, or twenty minutes all signs of hunger, or long- 
ing, or unrest will be gone; this result is brought about 
by the commencement of digestion, and from thut time 
OD anyone who has wisely refrained from taking more 
than is needed will find great reward for his self-denial 
in freedom from hea^^mefis, and in tncroased power for 
work and t-njoyment- 

It is the opinion of many physiciana that different 
kinds of foods are needed for different employments and 
for different seasons. With this view we strongly dis* 
agree. It is quite true that a person engaged in severe 
majiuanabouror physical exerdse requires much more 
f<Nid th;u] fine engaged in ^dentary employment; it ii 
also true thai more fo(.>d is required in winter than In 
5tmimer. and especially more carbonaceous food Ia 
required in such season for keeping up the heat of the 
body. But it will be found upon experiment that the 
re<]tiisite modilicattons can all be pTovi<tod for upon a 
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given <1ict, A pii<l(lW in a rolling mill, fvr any person 
engaged iit severe manual labfjur will need a l.-*j^er pro- 
jxjrtioD of nitrogETtious food Ftnd a !;maner proportion of 
bcal'giving — mon: flesh or niilk or eheese, and leSvS of 
the sweet fniiu. A person engaged in sedeatary 
employment and in brain 1a1x>ur needs a. smaller amount 
of food than one engaged in severe exercises, but doca 
not nood paTticularly diticrent proportions of food. In 
wjirm w<jath<;T a distinctly larger prcportion of the 
sweet fruits and a stnaller proportion of desb foixis is 
required. In n question like this argumectfi are of bnt 
little avail: the test of experiment is required; and 
whoever will put this matter to the test will 6nd that the 
same food which is adapted to severe physical toil Is also 
mjnally well adapted to brain work — that the diffcrtnce is 
chiefly in quantity : and that the same diet {& Mtiitable for 
mmmer as for winter, if care is taken in summer to eat 
a greater proportion of fruits and a less proportion of 
oily food. 
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Tnttmately conaecte<l wftli the subject of food is the^ 
question what is best to drink- Thoite persons who »ru 
ahlc to live on a fniit and nnt diet do not need An; 
drinlf : if an abundance af fruit as prepared by nature ii 
to W liad, -dl the water needed by the sjstera is coo* 
taincd in such fniit. If reumr>e be had to dried fruits, 
and if these fruits be restored to nearly their natural 
condition by the libera! addition of diMlilkd water, there 
is stilt DO ntcd of drink. But persons who arc unable 
to properly diccat and osftiinilute nuts, and who are 
obliged to gut a oon:>idcrablc portion of their sustonanco 
from desh or animal foods, will need to drinic wat«r 
This i* best done when the stomach is empty — half an 
hour or an hour before each meal. A half pint or a pint 
of wRter taken at such times not only himishes the 
system with needed duids, but serves to wash out the 
Ktotnach, to -stimulate iho action of tbr bowels, and to 
overcome constipation. It i* of the greatest importance 
that this water be pure. Nearly all water obtained from 
s^niiifl^ wells, and running streams contains more or leas 
of organic impurities and mineral matter Where raio- 
wator has been stored in cisterns from roofs that have 
been previously washed, and whore the water hsks been 
vreK I^tcred. and is then boUcd before using:, it is as 
nearly as possible pure and wholesome. Perhaps the 
most reliable method of jjettinjj pure water is to distill 
it, A still capable of evaporating se^^eral gallons daily. 
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;lii(1 whtcb can be upemLeil by tbe hent of an ott lamp. 
or a gas Aamc, can be obtained at small expense. In 
■Xicloni perfectly pure iliatilled water fn^m A]iothe- 
Lfios' Hall caa be purchased in twelve-gallon bottles at 
3d per g^Olon . 

When stifficicnt water has been taken preceding n 
meal, no drink fit the time of eaiin]^ i^ required or de^r- 
able. The finite tiniversoi babit of washing down the 
fiKxl with tt\i, L^ITee, beer, wine, and the like not only 
jnierferee with proper mastieation, but induces or con- 
tributes to the habit of overeating. Moreover, any per* 
son who will discontinue the use of such drinks for a 
year or longi^r will be t-^jn vinc-ed not only that they are 
of no value, but that they work [>osi1ive harm. 

The stimulating^ and exbilaratin^ eiTecLs uf tea and 
OofTec, and in a Ic^ degree of cocoa or chocolate, are 
caused by a substance called theine in tCAi caffeine In 
coffee, and bromine in cocoa or chocolate and the kola 
nut, so popular in Africa and along the shores of the 
Mediterranean. These have all a similar alkaloid base. 
Thcinc, CAflcinc. bromine* and koline are different n^imerfi 
for one substance. The amount of this alkaloid con- 
tained in unch of the articles is, according to Chambers' 
Encyclopedia, as follows ; 

100 parts of tea contain 3 parts of theine. 
100 parts of coffee contain 1.75 partfi of caffeine 
too parti of kola nut contain 2. 13 of koline. 
Chocolate or cocoa contftins a smaller percentage of 
the Mimulsting and poisonous alkaloid; but like all kin- 
dred drinkfi It would not long be Uficd if it had none. 
It will be found by any earnest student who will m.ikc 
an exhaustive study of this subject that opium, alcohol, 
[tobacco, tea. and coffee arc intimately related in their 
<ei{ect upon the human system. A ^mall dose of opitun 
■actfi OS an agreeoblc stimulant> followed by a desire to 
sleep; a amall portion of brandy ha^ a precisely simiLor 
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effect. Totttoco ia tnom tllstinctly a narcotic: bul wli 
iU use IS indulf^ed in moderately, it lends a plc^^ani 
stimulus to the bratn and nervous Mystem, fnUoweil by 3 
desire to sleep. Tea and coffee are at first distinctly 
MiTnitULting, inducinff a pleasing oondition of tlie brain 
and nervous aystem. and if the qtuintity be not excess- 
ive the iitimulus is followed by a distinctly .sedative aai 
narcotic effoct- 

In tbe matter of opium, the safety of the intelli^^eot 
portion of the race is du« to an almost tiniversat and 
well-defined apprebencioa of the dniigem of l\iv opium 
habit. To the millions of victims of the opium habit 
the Ea«t this practice no doubt sei^mec! att liarmleas 
the use of tobacco, tea. and coffee appcara to tbo§e w 
indulge in these stimuhmts in modem life. Bat 
Western civilisation It is well known that the habit 
opium -taking is equivalent to scU-dcstnjction» and in- 
Yariably leads to the most appalling; misery, aufferii^, 
and death. Herein Hes our safety. 

Fortunately, the effects of the exccasiTC ttsc of 
alcohol are such that few if any intelUgent penons can 
remain oblivions to its dangers. Tea and eoffeo and 
tobacco do not inebriate, and do not speedily, as doec 
alcohol, traosfonn a human being into a wreck, A 
moderate use of akohoUc stimulants, snch as i£ indulged 
in by Continental people in thi; (Uilyiise of natural wine 
with meats, doev not uecessanly lead to inebriety, and 
we find thousands of intelligent people conteudiu^ for the 
grtat value of such moderate nae of alcohul. So. too* 
the medical profession, and the lay world as well, are 
divided ai to the effect of tobacco upon the human ^-stem, 
many contendini: that this narcotic is distinctly health- 
ful and valuable. The ^udcnt who has become aware 
of the undcviatiag and necessarily injurious and dcstmc- 
tive effect of toMcco upon the human fiystcm, and who 
soaichea for an explanation of why it is that there can 
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be such A difference of opinion reguding ihU matter, 
will find the solution in tbo fact that the destmctivc 
effect of tobacco, as also of the riodL-rale use of alcohol 
in wine and light lj<;^;r, is not immediately s^-'en. Vicars 
are required to undermine nnd lireak down the rf-rvons 
system: and when the disaster has been reached there 
\a not an immediate connection between the cause and 
the result, as there is in the case of the drunkard be- 
twccn his condition and alcohol, and in the case of the 
opium-eater between his condition and opium. It Mrill 
be a surprise to many to be made aware of the serious 
cffecbt which these poisons in such common use have 
upon the system when taken in large doses. The fol- 
lowing quotation is taken from Taylor's "Principles and 
Practice of Medical Jurisprudence/" page jJi ; 

"The effects which tobacco produces In large doses, 
when t^en by persuus unaccustomed to its use in the 
form of powder, infusion, cr excessive smoking, are 
faiutiiess^ nausea, vomiting, giddiness, ileliriuiii, loss of 
power of the limbs, gener^ relaxation of the muscular 
system, trembling, complete prostration of strength, 
coldness of the si^acc, with cold, clammy perspiration, 
convulsive movements, paralysis, and death. In some 
cases there is purging with violent j^ain in the abdomen ; 
in others, there ts rather a sense of sinking or depres- 
sion in the region of llje heart, creating a feeling of im- 
pending dissolution* With the obove-Tnentioncd symp- 
toms there is a dilatation of the pupils, dimness of the 
sight, a small, weak, and scarcely perceptible pulse, and 
di&culty of breathing." 

The writer of an article on tea in Chambers' Encylo- 
pedia, an enthusiastic admirer of what he names *'the 
exhilarating, satisfying, or narcotic action of tea," else- 
where in the same article sa^'s : 

' ' If double the above quantity of tbeine (or of the tea 
containing it) be taken, there is a general excitement of 
the circulation, the heart beating more strongly, and the 
pulse becoming more rapid : tremblings also come on, 
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and there is a con&tAnt dc^rc to relieve the bladder. At 
the same time the imagination is excited, the mmd be- 
gins to wander, visions appear, and a peculiar kind of 
iTitoxicAtioii ci"niiC5 on ; the symptoms fiiiAlly tennin.-Uc, 
a/tfr a pr^ion^d vigiU m a fileep arisiBg from exhaus- 
tion." 

The italiciam b oars; wc ihiork it well to note the 
UD intentional uc^miasion that in50inni;i Lh one of the pro- 
ducts of the tea habit. It is wcU known that ica-tastcrs 
become imbject tf^ headriche and ^ctdintritft. and not in- 
frequently arc ffubjoct to attaches of paralysis. 

It mttftt be 1>cjme in mind that all thesti poisons— <>piuin. 
alcohol, tobacco, tea. and coffee- can be taken in moder- 
ation for years with no neces*;arilycoT3vincing demonstra- 
tion to the victim that his or her nervous system U 
being nndcrtniaed and dcntniycrtl. At the? Kame time, 
persons wlio itidulge in tea^ coffee, and tobacco shcmld 
remember that a moderate u.sc nf opium and alcohol may 
easily and frequently does appear as innocent ju the 
ordinaiy osc of tea> coffee, and tobacco. It ougrht aLso 
to be subject for earnest thoug^ht that "Awhile tea, co^ce, 
and tobacco, as ordinarily indulgfcd in, do not at once 
effect the deatruction of the nervous system, neverthe- 
less, when tAkcn iti l.'^r^ do^cs the effect may be death. 
OS shown b)' the above quotation concerning totiocco, or 
profound nervous prostration in the case of the htr^fc 
dose of tea. 

It IS worthy of note, also, that all these substancefl 
have a disagreeable taste and ellect upon the human 
system when indulged in for the first time. It may be 
tKi, coffee, toliacco, alcohol or opium, an »dnll hnman 
being who has never t^iken anything nf the sort wil! be 
repelled and di^^usted at the first effects. The writer 
on tobacco in Chambers* encyclopedia says; 

'' It 18 unucctL^taary to enter into particulars regarding 
the symptoms of slight tobacco poisoning, because they 
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Arc aJJ well knovn to the great majority of the cnalc 
population. PoTtuaatcty, Ibc effects produced by to- 
bacco Arc vcr>' l^m&itor>^ as the poison &cds a tcAdy 
exit from ihe body. The syslctn aflcr bciii^j subjtt:ted 
for a few dmc6 to the pobon of tobacco smoke bccomeft 
accustomed to its induence. the dliitresstng sytQptoma no 
longer occur, and a condition of * tolcruice ' ia csLib* 
lished/' 

"Fortunately/' with regard to the rcadinc&s with 
which the tobacco poison finds an v.x\i fmm tht biwly, 
ts au expression that may well be challenged. It seems 
to 119 ratber that it is fortunate that llic evil.s of opium 
eating are so tremendous that he who nins may read; 
and that the destructive electa of inebriety are so great 
that in all the world there cannot be found a single 
defender of theliabit; it t& unfortunate, in our %-iew, that 
the manifcatly poisonous effects of tobacco when the 
habit ifi fir«t commenced are so inmsitory, for Che ^eaJ^oo 
that the system is gr^idually undermined while the victim 
is not aware of the source of the dilTiciiIty. The ^^nw 
writer as quoted afeve, and to whom it sct'med " for* 
tnnatc" that the tobacco poison find.4 a rea^y exit from 
the body, says: 

"It (tobacco) may, however, produce various func- 
tional disturbances; {o) on the stomachy (Jf) on the 
heart, producing debility and irregular action ; (r) on the 
organs of the flenses, as dilatation of the pupil, con- 
fusion of vision, subjective sounds, etc, ; (*/) on the 
brain, suspending the waste of thai organ, and oppress- 
ing it if it be duly nourished, soothing it if it be 
exhausted; (r) on the nerves. leading to ovcr-sccrction 
of the glands which they control; ^ on tlie mucous 
membraue of the mouth, causing what has been described 
2& the 'smokers' sore-throat,' a disease consisting of an 
irritattfin uf the mucous membmne at the back of the 
throat, redness there, dryness, a tendency to cough, 
and an enlarged, sure condition of the tenuis rendering 
every act of swallowing painful and difficulL It may 
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exist without deWiCtion for a locg Ume, but if a damp* 
cul<!, fo^fgy J^latP of the wcalbcr c«nit?s cm ihtt Lhro^ii 
becomes troublesome and paiuful. cnlitrgcmcnt of tho 
tonsils is detected, and the ej-mptoms become much 
a^ffTavated by any attempt to nuiolcc, Tliia condition 
is more re^ily induced by the use of cifrar^ than of 
pipBH, It i.s qtiitif iucurubli- ;i.s lon^ ns the; p^ilJeut con* 
tinuefi to srayke. but soon disappcun when the use of 
tobaL-co \% entirely suspended. In Eu^sociation wiUi ihi« 
condition of the throat the jftima are usu&lJy abnomially [ 
pale and firm, {g) ^'^ ^^ bronchial surface of the Iting^, 
sustaining any initatiou ihat may be present, and in- 
creaainf: the couf:h. . . . If . as is usually allov,-od. 
tobacco (in miniile d^Mes) poaseases, like arsenic, opium, 
tea, cotTee. otc., the power of arresting the oxidation of 
the living tissues, and thU): chei^king their diidnte^a' 
tion, it follows that the habit of smoking must be most 
deleterious to the young, causinff in them impairment of 
growth, premature manhood, and physical degradation." 

The reader's attention \% called to the singular fact 
that an authority who praises the use of tea and coffee. 
and who is wholly in doubt as to whether smoking is 
injurioas to health, should group tobacco, tea. and cofEco 
together witli arsenic and opium. 

As before remarked, it is just in this apparent harm- 
lesfine^ of the moderate uhc of tea, cofTee. tobacco aiwl 
alcohol that lies their greatest danger. The inveterate 
tobacco-udcr. in reading these t^uotationa, the m&aning 
of which is so plain, may resolutely shut his eyes to the 
inevitable conclusion Uiat common soose mu^ arnvc at« 
namely, that a .substance that insidtow^ly induces the 
'* smokers" sore throat/' together with the other patho 
logical condiliouB namc^d, niusl nL-ces^arily be in its very 
naiore injurious to the health of a human being: and an 
inveterate tea-drinlcer who is unable to conceive of how 
he or she could find life worth the living without the 
daily indulgence in his or her favorite bev(?r:*g«, may also 
shut hU or her eyea to the plain deductions concerning the 
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matter of tea, that must of necef^ity be injutioiis in ver>* 
Unall quantities when Lirgx.T doi^c^ induce increased hcart- 
t>6at, " ^nerol excitement of the circuliition, dispa'dtion 
of the mind to wander, excitement of the iniAginnlion, 
and a peculiar kind of inioxication ; the symptr^ms fmally 
terminating, aftt;r a prolonged vigil, in a itieep arising 
from exhausiiun." Artenic or opium taken in mtMler- 
Btcly large doses cause death. When the habit of talcing 
these puiHOn ft lk adiipted gradually, large qua^ntities may 
be taken without giving any immediate sign of their 
iiijuiiLii:.'^ n;Uure^ An uuhiaseLl student who will rt^Hect 
upon the many facts concerning these correlated poisons 
soon beooinevS convinced that they are alike to bt; avoided 
05 highly dangerous, in that a moderate use of them deed 
not at once give conclusive demonstration of their inju- 
ious nature, and that a prolonged indulgence in them 
ly ends in greatly damaging the nervous s^'stem. 



CHAPTER 111. 
THE OPEN WINDOW. 



In the northum RtAtes of America, and in tli# 
grcRTcr ponion of Great Britain* physicians are In the 
hnlnl (if prcscnlnng for their patients a journey Id the 
south, and a sojourn during the winter mi^nths in a warm 
diinate. While it is quite true Ibat the mildness of the 
suttthern temperature ts fiwourable lo stn invalid, the 
greatest advanUtje which patients obt^u from this pre- 
scription ifl that which come? frtjin brcjithiiig' a ptiier 
atmosphere. In summer it is quite common to throw 
the windows of the housu wide opcc. It is even not 
nattsunl, where the temperature is favourable, to keep 
the wtndon-s open during the night. By no doing vent- 
ilation is unr»6tr;utiod : the carbonic acid gaa thrown off 
from the lun^ifS is at once dissipated, and the occupants 
of such twd-room?; poTpetnally breathe fresh air. 

Even in severe winter weather, most physiciansi 
recommend thrir patient?* to t.ikc active exercise in ihe 
open air; or, when nut strong enough tor exeruiioe, It is 
recommended thai they ride out well wrapped up. that 
they mfty obtain the benefit of the pure air. There is 
no reason why we should not have as pure air at night 
»^ in the day-time, and zs pure air in our hcd*rooins as 
may be obtAincd in the open air. There exists a very 
prevalent fear of night air, but we cannot breathe i;ny 
other than ni^ht air during the night ; all that can he 
done L4 to cloAe the windows, and malce the interior air 
impure by the exhaJations from the lungs. It is just 
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the same nig^ht iiir a« th^t wlitt^h ik t7xdtidc;d hy tlic 
dosed windows; but whilst the !3lter is UDcontfimiiiatcd 
and invigoFAting, the former is foul and debilitAting ; and 
whoever will make the experiment ^nl! Snd the same 
advantage in getting^ P^^^ ^^^ <^^ eight as is found io 
gelling: ^t ill *^^ day-time. It is of the greatest import- 
ance that the bed-room window be kept wide open in aU 
weather. Sufficient woolen blanlcets should be kept 
upon the bed to keep ilfi occupant warm, and in vury 
Acver© we:ilher u. woolen he^d protection may be worn, 
but pure air should bo inslstod on at all tinws. 

In this matter the eiuitoms in BngLind are far more 
favourable than those in America. In America, for 
purposes of economy, and because of the severity of tlie 
winters, tbu open fin.'-place has been well-nigh banished, 
and closed stoves are substituted. These httiilt^rs are 
placed within the ixiom to be heated \ or, in the form of 
a hot-air furnace, in the ba;^ment or cellar, and the 
heat conducted through pipes to the various rooms. In 
England, on the contrary, Ihc almost untversfll method 
of heating houses is by an open grate. Since thewintcrs 
are much milder than in the nOTthem states of America, 
the people hero arc well satisfied with these open 
grates, and their rooms in consequence are much 
better ventilated. They have the advantage, also, of 
not being overheated. But in both couniHei; a little 
precaution will enable the health-seeker to have the 
fulle*it V!?ntilalion during the hours of sleep. All that ir 
required i» to have sufficient woolen bed-dolhing, and to 
keep the window wide open. Since nearly one-third i*f 
our time is spent in bed, whoever keeps the window 
wide open during the^e eight hours has aceompUshcd 
very much toward getting good air to breathe. 

The fact that woolen clothing is better a<Uptcd to 
preserve the heat of the body than any other ia not by 
any ineana the only reason why such clothing is pre- 
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ferrcd lo th:it madt* from vegetaWe fiber. As will bo 
iDuud more fully cxplaiiit^il in Chapter , !>r. J;Legt*r 

h<ui mfidc A most vnluotblc cTtntributioD to scicDcx.^ sind to 
hy^cnc in poiiatin^ out ttmt wuolcn clothing Ls uf mh 
a Ditturc Sl:^ to permit tbc free pa^^^ge from the body ol 
noisome effluvia; whereas a^ttun Und jlU kinds of cloth* 
in^ nuuic from vegetable fiber) is of such a nature 
it net only impeded the escape of the bodily exhalationsj 
but absorbs and confines them. 

It \A for tbe^e reasons that the bed a^ well as tb« 
body «houM be clothed in woolen garments ; it is desir- 
able lo bavo woolen sheets and bhrnkeu^, and even Lhe 
cotton or sillk coverlet that is used OQ beds for pur- 
poses of ornamentation should be removed during sleep. 
The emanations from the bf.itly, not meeting with any 
obstructions in the way of cotton sheets or L-oitntt^rpanCpj 
have free vt^nt, and a bed equippt^il in this manner \\ 
distinctly free from the unpleasant odors thai are sure ti 
be found ia beds where people have slept for any eon- 
aidorablc time in cotton dothiiig. 

ThcKC provisions are T««di)y aceomplr^hcd at ouc'a 
home, but it is equally a£ ncccsaary to have good vouti> 
latiOQ and woolen bed-clothing when traveling us wheii| 
at 1iome> This may be accomplished by providing 
long, woolen night-dress, a woolen night-cap, if need bc^^ 
and woolen stockings. Thus e^inipped, the* cotton or 
linen sheet* universally providwl may be dispen9;ed 
with; and by insisting on an a^lequatc supply of woolen 
blankrU, the traveler can rest as securely abroad with 
the wide-open window as at home. 

Reference is made in this connection to the subjei 
of woolen clothing for the reason that in cold weather 
no one will consent to have the bedroom window wide 
open unless ample provision baa been made for keeping 
entirely comfortable. A person clad in a cotton night- 
dress, and ha\*ing occasion to get out of bed during the 
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ni^hx^ canoot do so \K\Xh comfort, or pcrbapa even Kafct>', 
in a room whofie water ivill freeze, or even in a room 
much Ic^cold: whereas, clothed in a thick woolen nijjht- 
(lTx-!(ft and woolen 3£t«>c:k]ngs, no dtsctwnfort wh^lcver will 
be fownd in walkin^f about the room. 

r>f (xiiirsp it. Tx necessary fn exthitle nitn ami *now. 
This is bcsl cfFcctcd by outside Venetian blinds, which 
may be thrown entirely open in pleasant weather, but 
which can be closed and the shuttere adjusted to keep 
out r«a. while permitting a free ingress of air. 

As has been before remarked, the prejudice a^faiost 
al^bt air on accotint of itn supposed impurity is mani- 
festly ill- founded, since all the air to be obtained at that 
hour muKt be night air. It is true that tn tnarfihy dis^ 
tricts malarial prison, by the influence of the sun's r^ys^ 
Hsees quite out of reach during the day, and .^settles to 
the earth a^in at nightfall: and in such a region there 
tray be some foundatttm for thtf idea that night air — that 
is to say, outdoor air — is unwholesome. But the best 
way to treat a ina1ari;d region la to avoid it, or lorenitwc 
if an unfortunate location has been made. 

It wi!l seem to many that literal obedience to the in- 
structions given in this chapter is nnncccssary ; that the 
position taken is extreme; that while it ia very true that 
fresh air is desirable, no such importance can be nttnched 
to the vs-idcopcn window as ia herein urged, AUheiilth- 
seekers who take such a view of this matter make a most 
lamentable miiitake. The Black Hole of Calcutta is his- 
toric — the Irafjic slor^" of how one hundred and forty-six 
men and women were confined in a room twenty feet 
sqiiarcn all the fastenings lightly eloited, and in the morn- 
ing but twenty-three survivors were found. We h,ive 
sevcml times in this hoolc pointt-d nut that the human 
xyHleiM ift always Iwst wlicu kejJl cntiTcly free from every 
form of poison. It is quite true that the powers of the 
htiman system are such that deadly poisons tike arsenic, 
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Opium, or alcohol may b& takou in small doecs at fiist, 
and the system gradually inured to the deadly eftectti of 
these dnij^s, ibe dose beiiifr graduaUy iocrvased tmtU 
ojnsidt-rabit; qu.«itities are indulged in. often apparently 
with impunity. Siill, everj' well -in form trd phyiucian is 
awan; that thv penalty for thit di«>l«-dirnre must !«? 
paUl souncr or later, and the vit-lim uf the arsenic, upium 
or alcohol habits ^cwncr or Liter bicak down fiDni the 
effects of these poisons. It is by similar powers of the 
human i^ystcm that it is enabled to withsLind the efTccto 
of dorioud Iranssjcsaion in other directions. And jiiat 
u it is far better to U5C alcohol iii moderate quaatitics 
thAD to become an excessive drinker, equ^y so is it 
better to sleep in the ordinary bedroom of civilisation, 
where there i& more or less ventilation secnred through 
the imperfect workm.inship of the window and its attach- 
ments, than to pack large numbers of people la small 
rooms, and oftentimes in inner roomfi where there \s 
next to DO veutiLuion whatever, Conimmption U known 
to be [JToductrd among the Wc?^ India Inlands wid else- 
where by such CTuvriiing uf ni;£ny prnu>n» into smjill 
rooms with ver}' little vcntiliz^tion : and ju.^ as it is 
better to let alcoholic drinks entirely nlc^nu rather than 
lo become a moderate drinker, equally true is it that 
it is better to sleep in a room where the wLudows are 
kept wide open during ail the hours of sleep thnn in 
the ordinary bedroom of civilization. It is ver)* true 
that the c\'l] effects are not nccctis^ly scon in a month 
i>r a year; and when these results do linally show 
ihemsclvcs in serious lung or bronchial di6iculti^ 
its victims are no more likely to understand the cause 
than the moderate drinker, who gradually undermines 
his uervoua system by indulgeuL-e in alcohol, under- 
xt^nds when bis health fails that it is the rcmilt of 
modcraie dnnking. To bring thi?* nisUt^r h<jn]e to the 
coQKtousnc&s of the reader, it U enough to Aay that in 
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all prolubility thitt fell destmyer ooD«iiTnptioTi would not 
only be robbed of its tenaiB, but unknowTi In civilkation 
if the advice given in tliiw chapter were thoroughly acted 
ujxiii in all details by all peraonx, Mnrwivcr, *int-r 
many with every symptom of being in the primar>' sU^^ 
of consumption ov<;n::onic that malady by a journey la 
and sojourn in n warm clime, it is believed that such 
persons could jutit as surely retrieve their health by at 
once pa>'ing heed to these directions for a wide-open 
window in the bedrooni. It would be fortunate for 
tho^c about to try this prescription if the time of year 
were at the beginning of summer rather than of winter. 
In England, most bedrooms are fitted with an open fire- 
place. If ibe flue \% kept open the year round, it becomen; 
8 valuable adjunct in ventilation, and a bedroom pro* 
vide<1 with an ojicn grate finitphici; wiH be 3^ well vecU^ 
lated with one open window as, without such a flue, it 
could Iw with two or more. In any event, in an ordin- 
arj'-sizcd room occupied by one or two people au aper- 
turc of not lc9s than four ?(quare feet is reoammcnded; 
and if there be no ventilating fiuc in tlio room, not le^s 
than six square feot> Thus is adequate for winter 
woatbor. In summer, double this amount is ncoded. 

An mwiJid when threatened with consumption will 
do well, if possible, to get a bedroom with an opon fire- 
place; then, with one witJe-open window. ai:ting in con- 
junccion with the open flue, there is ^^aranteed a pure 
atmosphere. As liefore remarl'cd, if one mfllces a begin* 
ning in summer, all the substantial advantages of a 
changp to a warm cHmalr will have been attainerl, and 
befon? the approach of winter the invalid is likely to be 
so much improved, and ko much accustomed to the free 
circulation of atr in the bedroom, that no inconvenience 
will be felt upon keeping it wide open the winter 
through, providing tlic inslructiona with re^rd to the 
clothing of the pcr:K>n and the bed have 1>ccn carried out. 
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Young's lino, ■ ' Nature"*: fiu-^cct restorer, boPiny stle^p," 
Hke every inie poet's sailings, m*as divinely iiispired. 
Liko tho mattvr Gd[ nutritioo, like the q-nestian of nir to 
broftthe. p>od heahb is intinuitely dependent upon 
voond sleep. Ph]rs«a»w and bygieoists differ consider- 
ably 13 to tbe number of hcnus whicfa aie best devoted 
to deep. Undoohtedly in mbtist ke^tfa and ndnlt life 
deren to eight hours are quite mffictent. Children and 
iBvmltds leqniTo more, Siace nearly all are sure or less 
iBvnlid, the safeoC rule is to etKOt u age sleep aa moch aa 
r'^ttMr Dr. Trail, the well-knovn American bygien- 
tsL neocnmended that all persons be eDcot tr nged tp o laa p 
as wmh as pocsibto at one tnae* This is no donbt idoco 
ttatnml than having tvi>pttiiodB in the t^rvntT-fearhotus 
devQCvd to i iiap; at At same ttoe, tfaerv are nusy per- 
SDoa In <Mkmte baalth wtto trvBracfabe&e&tedbyahalf- 
hottr or an hoards dsep in the aftaeraooa* and vodh pm^ 
noBs often find thitnx and a halt hoofs at ^ht aad an 
hovr^ sleep in the aAorvoa 
satfa/a cto t y than ctfte beof^ desp tMkcn at 
It win be fooad that skcp tt fir more r rf re shig g 
takctt vitk the wmAam- vide opaa das vnth the 
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'warm weather oomcs, prefer to have windows and dooi^ 
open, and in this way perfect vcntiUtion is secured, 
Florida and Italy and like climates arc bleitt with warm 
wcalber even in Vi-inter time, And hence invalids sojourn- 
ing in ^cb climes are apt to en^oy tbc advantage of 
breatbinj; pi-irc air, iiowcvcr. even under such condi- 
tions many persons, from long hal)it, and from fear of 
the night air, although enjoying outdoor atmosphere 
dtmng the daytime, religiously close their windows at 
night. !n this way, although they enjoy twelve to six- 
tt't?D hours of puiie iiir during Ihe d:iy they arc ilelj:KrTOd 
from fresh air fully ont-third of Uio time. H, inattiad 
of going south, thc:w same invalid.s arc persuaded to 
have a wide-open window at night, with such provision 
a^ain^L cold as is recommended in preceding chapter, 
they will have full eij^hl hours of quite as good air ajt 
the)* can get in the south, in some regards it is better. 
Sucb invalids hav« but to toko the precaution of breath' 
ing through the nofttnln to overcome all danger of the 
low tcmpcraCuro doing them any harm, whereas tbe 
bRkcing atmostphere of the north is to many persons far 
more tonic and more favourable to restorAlion than the 
comparatively relaxing and enervating atmosphere of 
thesouth* 

When there is fever, an application of cold waler \a 
found to be one of the mo^l elTuctive and valuable 
methods for the reduction of temperature. Invalids 
with inflamed throats and chests who are proWded with 
and follow such instructions or advice as will ensure 
breathing through the nostrils^ and who enjoy the free 
air of heaven through the wide-Dpen window, will many 
timcfi find in the cool air of the north a diatincUy calm- 
ing, cooling, and bracing elTeec that they would not gain 
by breathing the more enervating atmosphens of the 
south. 

If in addition to eight hours of pure air at night sudi 
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perttOiiA ^c able, being well wrapped tip. to take & two 
or tbree hour ride in the opea ixir, they has'e ju^a do 
manv hours added to the eight obUiccd at night; and 
if in addition to the outdoor ride such persons will sit 
some houis during the day with hot water to their feet, 
and with what would seem a superalmndaoce of clolbing 
wrapped alKait thetn, and allow the window to be open 
for a few additiona] hours — fmm these combined sonives 
of pure Air as many hours of outdoor air may bo obtained 
during the winters of our nortliirm climate a.^ xrc nitually 
ralised by the invalid who h^s been scut to a southern 
dimats on account of delicate hc*i1th. 

It should not be presumed from the forcgoinn^ i^- 
marks that it is advisable to pursue an heroic treatment. 
Nothing ooold be further from our wish. We are dis- 
tinctly and emphatically believers in natural methods; 
we belie\-e that it i^: natural to be comfortable ; and who- 
evnr i$ uncomfortable from exposure to cold or too ffreat 
heat, or too mt>ch labor, or any other Ktrain is unduly 
calling tip(in the reserw of \ita] forre. While it is most 
n^t^uisitc thftl all persons, and esjiecially invxtids, ahuold 
have the porest of pure air to breathe, it is only 
in importance thai they ahould also have dtstiactly com- 
fortable coaditioaa m life ; all unneccasaiy strains arft 
to be aroided. 

Even those who ate in the f^^eatcst fear of a draa^t» 
and who have betx»me aomstomed to li^-iug in doee and 
nnventilated apartments, are still able to feel the diff^or- 
ence between a distinctly fetid atmosphere and a room 
that is reasonably free from impurities. Any ef our 
readers who have been in the Ufe-loog hahit o^ sleeping 
in docs bedrooms— and who ha\-c supposed thai this 
coarse is a tteccBSiry safeguard— ^and who are content to 
the impure atntcspherc of a church, a theatxc* or a living 
room b^ly vcntiUted, are atiU able to perceive that aia 
escape foxn a distinctly fetid atmoepherc \^ a great gnia 
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in comforl. Ever>*thiiig i& relalivc. If such persons 
reading the remarks on tbc open window in a preceding 
chapter caa be prevailed upon to make experiment, they 
will require but a fow weeks, and pcrhap;; but a iew 
A^y^ to become convinced that the freiih nigbt air which 
they were before unaccustomed to, and to which this new 
habit inirodni^e* tliem, f< distinctly grateful and con- 
ducive to thL'ir comfort and sleep. 

A i^erson suffering fnim any ahtise or from an attack 
of l1]ii«;ss a-itiailj sleeps much more than when in good 
health. A manaftcrindulginginacaruusel.and poiftou- 
i&g his 5jrstGm w4th intoxicants and excess, frequently 
sleeps from ten to twelve hours at a stretch. Those 
attacked with fever arc not infrequently seen to sleep 
much more than half their time. This is because sloi^p 
ui the nccesuLry condition of th« system to restore 
Its lost powers and regain its itccustomed ^ngour. In- 
valids, or persons who do not acknowledge Uiemselves 
to be invalidj=. but who are Heen not to possess full 
vigour, will often sleep, if permitted, nine, ten and even 
twelve hours uninterruptedly ever)' day, Many physt- 
cian.4 miictake in this mailer a result for a cause; and 
think that these individuals are damaging themselves 
by sleeping Ijki much. The real cause of the debility of 
«uch persons, when the cause has been di:icovcred and 
remt^vedt is generally found uf such character that sleep 
will be admitted to be one of the best methods to ioduoe 
rcsioralion. It is quite true that many persona in early 
iLnd vigorous adult life tuibUually ^leep but four^ five, or 
six hours; these persons continuously perform unduly 
Bcvcrelabour through an extended numtjerof hours daily, 
and yet give no indicaliou that such habit i« injurious. 

It is one of the objects of this book to imprei^ upon 
the reader that indications of nature arc the tme guide 
in a search for health; and although individuals of 
exceptionalvigourmayand do for a scries of years live 
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on much less sleep tbaa nature requires, and perform 
more Labor Uian u natural or ixholuomc, the c&d \s not 
difficult to foretell* A breakdown sooner or later is sure 
to follow. And on tbc other hand, when anyone from 
any catiac wbataocver is inclined without the use of 
narcotics or dru^ of any kind to sleep nmc, ten, or 
even more hours per day« it will be found distinctly 
favorable to cnoourage all the ^Iccp that nature requires. 

With a view to gelling U:e most favourable resullfi, it 
is necoEsary not only to cultivate sleep but to cultiv&tc 
al^ the best conditions for it. An overloaded stomach 
is not only a grc:it strain upon the digestive and nervous 
KV^ern — an incubus and dead weight thut interferes 
with useful cfTort &nd enjoyment, but it interferes abio 
wiHi lieulthful and refre^Hhing^ ±«1eep. It \& not only 
de&irablc to have an open window and a well-ventilated 
roam, but tg have the stonL^ch empty of fotxl, and tbc 
vital organs as far as possible in a condition of rest. 

At the same time, it is quite necessary that the sys- 
tern be well nourished, not only to sustain the active 
duties of the day, but ali:o to properly prepare for 
refreshing: sleep. While it is desirable that all persons 
shcjuld eat at regular hours, and al^> that the last meal 
of ihe day should be three or four hours before retiring, 
ji i£ better for a persk^n who hax been insoSidently 
nourished to cat a light meal just before going to bed, 
(ban to uudergti the strain of inadecp^ate nutntion. 

An unntiL'cssary strain, an undue waste of the vital 
poweTTi, inu.sl Ik? gii;in]cc1 again-st at all times. It is for 
ihLi reason that it is distinctly favourable tuthe convalea- 
cent to luvcall the sleep that nature requires; to be 
ciUled before the sleep is completed is a shock and a 
strain upon the nervoiu system. 



CHAPTER V. 




BREATH ING- 

Man's nAs&l p^ssa^as arc provided ^th delicate fiber- 
liko linings, tlic fuiictiun.'t of wli;ch atg lo wane and 
purify the air bcforo it enters the lungs, This is a 
matter of far greater importance than is ^eceTfLlly sup- 
posed. The Air posEing through the mv^l passages and 
through this lining is not only warned and leropeted 
^jofore it cntcre the lungs, but its impurities are elimi- 
atec!- This Ja a wonderful provision of ualure ; noxious 
gKM^ and malarial poisonK that an^ well-ntgh dcradly if 
^breathed ihrnugh the mniith are iifltinies rendered com- 
rativcly harmless if the breathing is cooEncd to the 
nasal passages. George Catlin, author of *'NoteA of 
Travels among the North American Indians," has writ- 
lea a book entitled *'Shul your Moutht and Save your 
Life " which is a most valuable contribution to hygiene, 
and a worlc well worth careful perusal by all earnest 
students of health. Mr Catlin had been imprca^^cd 
with the great decrease in the average lenu of human 
life^ and with the ailments and diseases univcr3;ally suf- 
fered by civilized races; and having been led to cora- 
jKtre the^c conditions with the comparative immunity 
fn»m disease and the fuller term of life enjoyed among 
primitive races, and still more obwr^ablc in the lower 
animals, he detcmnned on a full and exhaustive investi- 
f^ntion of the real causes of this difference by a scries of 
extended visiLs and obc^ervations amonjr the most remote 
and unsophisticated of the native races throughout the 
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American ooottueiiL Tbirtj jnew vcfc dcprvtH 
ob)cct« dums: vhich time ho Ttsited jome 150 
comprising more tluui twx> railtioo pctvns; 2sd mAino£ 
careful iaquiiics, uldni; aotas and d mw ii qp, he vns 
able to funtisb the iiniqae ooll«ctiea ctf rtatastics upcm 
which he bans tba oonctaakm be ivas led to adopt. He 
maiPEaimi thai one of the maia eaoses of the nniveTsal 
decadence in the htunan physsqqe, as the race emer|^ 
fmm the prtmldve siAte to thai of an advanced civiliaa- 
tioo, is ihrgradTullyacqmml habit oC breathu^chnmgh 
the moutli in-ticad of u»iug tht- nostrilx %%n tbtK pcirposc. 

While the majority amon^ European cbildreu \% 
notably fai^b (aomethiog like an jt^^ngc of so p^i^ cent, 
dyings before the age of h\-K ycai^), such deaths anum^ 
the aboriginal tacca visited t^' Mr. Catlio are recorded 
aa being extremely infrequent. In one case, thai of a 
firuilian tribe, the only infantile deaths over a period of 
ten years, so far as the chiefs recollection could go, were 
well under a dozen, and these due to external accident or 
violence In some of the North American Indian tribes, 
where the custom was to carefully preserv-e the skulls 
of their dead in large circles on tlie ground* a close 
oxamtnatiou by Mn Catlia revealed* according to hts 
repoil, an '^ incredibly small proportion of crania of 
cbildrcn/' 

This traveler further avers that among the two 
lion primitive people he visited he could bear erf 
three or four idiots or lunatic subjects, and of aa many 
deaf and dumb; and though specially inquiring, ho 
never saw or heard of a bunchbitck. These reniark,'^ it 
may be stated, do not apply to any Uibes in which the 
white man'x inAuencc had begun to work, and where a 
rapid demoralltation socceeda the introduction of drink 
and other pernicious customs by the so-called superior 
race. He took pains to stndy thedo tribes in their pris* 
tine condition, and uniformly found prevailing among 
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ilitin the iTMG and nuiiind inetluxl uf breathing — with 
iii'mth closed — both while awake and asleep. 

Quiet and n^Htfiil repose :it night in iudiftpens&blc 
after a fatiguing day. but it is tmrcnsonablc to expect 
ihi.s when Diittire'^t purposes arc perverted, wid the 
object for which the noslrils arc bestowed totally ignored. 

It cnnnot tjc too dearly understood that the atmos- 
phere is not pure enough for man's breathing until it 
has uncJcrgone the filtering and tempering process of 
the nasal pa&^ages. What tho mouth and palace arc to 
the glomach, such isi the nose to the lungs, and the air 
which enters the oostrib differs from that which fills 
the lungfi after having pawied thmngh the nawil ducts 
■ much as pond or dstem water differs from distilled. 
I Yet pcopU^ who in eating will (.^refiilly avoid Kwallow- 
ing ft?ih. bones, fniit*stones, and TiLl-fihells, will allow 
their limgK for hours together to inhale the a^mnion air 
ablaut them through the mouth, full as such air may be of 
impurities* disease germs, nnd mepbitic gases, and 
although the construction of the nostrils is expressly 
adapted to arrest and purify or reject such impurities 
and germs> More particularly in our larj^c. dusty, and 
confined cities is tht? h.tbtt '*f mouth- breathing fr.'iught 
with danger to health, and especially so to those who 
laliour for lyng hours daily in factorieK or work-shops, 
where the air is often never allowed to become even 
approximately clear of floating atoms. 

The high mortality among working ciitlers was many 
ye;irs ago ihe snbjuel of carefully inquiry, and it wax 
then established on reliable evidence that the cause was 
in inrxst cases disease set ttp in the bnmchiiil region 
by the accumulation of fine iron or steel dust, which, 
penetrating the lungs, gave rise in time to a dtatc of 
chronic inflammation. Special rcapirators being recom- 
mended as the outcome of the inquirj', it is clear that 
the primal cause of the mischief — mouth-brcalhing — 
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was fully recognized in thifi case. There are, howev 
a Urge number of common ailments dne to a similar 
origin which atc never traced back by the mcdkaJ pro- 
fesEckm to their real cauite. 

While traveling in New Orleans during an epidemic 
of cliolen, after cluse obsiervsitifm Mr. CaiUo was led to 
the conviction that its rapid spread was greatly owing to 
the facility with which the spores of infection found a 
lodgment in the human system through the mouth : nnd 
it is urged by thb and uthcr authoiilies that consump- 
tion is frequently brought about by the neglect to use 
the natural filter and protector of the lun£;8. Consider^ 
ing the f.'Kt that microscopic examination of the lungs* 
especialty in those who have lived in smoky towns, often 
shows them coated and even impregnated with soot, 
and organic and mineral particles of all kinds, it Is 
surdy matter for wonder that organs so abused continue 
so long to perform their functkias. Bronchitis, quinsy, 
croup, asthma, and many ncrv^ou^ diseases air probably 
in many cases attributable to the iiTiLation and derange- 
ment canned to a highly sensitive organ by the breath- 
ing vice whkh we so earnestly deprecate. 

An examination of the perfect mechanism of 
ttihfiil function for the r^^ulation and preparation of 
supply of air needed to sustain life will convince any io- 
te^igent man thai so complicated and well-adaptod a 
contrivance would not hzve been provided unless in- 
tended to fulfill as urgent necessity ; and the latest dis- 
coveries in micTDSCopic sciaaoo fully confinn and snactain 
such COQVictklQ. 

This power of the nasal organisation to modify 
and jaelect the needful quantity of air is shown by oar 
ability to bn=athe for a limited time through the nose 
even in the poja on ons atr at the bnttoon of a well, whcto- 
as if the mouth bo «sod tlio Inags are immediately 
closed and aspbyxiatkQ tcmIis. 
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With nil these facts in mind, the breather who makes 
no eftorl to correct wrong habits io this rospcct cannot 
expect to escape ihe penally that sooner or later must 
follow a deviation from Nature's plan. 

It is only among "civiliaed'" mankind where this 
unnatural method of breathing pre\^ils that most people 
regard as a matter of course the nmltituJe of minor 
complaints thai affect them from time to tiroe^ while 
they feci by no means quite safe against morr tciriblo 
and dt^adly maladies and epidemioi, Ami>ng the Ni^rlh 
AmericaD tribes, on the contrary, where natural breath- 
ing \s habitufilt it has been shown there is a marked 
exemption from both classes of ilia above indicated* as 
is the case also in the lower grades of animal life> where 
mouth-breathing is unknown. Now, it is somewhat 
remarkable that although the practice of mouth-breath- 
ing is widespread among n.'s. few can be brought at 
Cirvt to realize and admit it in their own caxe. Partly 
by reason, no doubt, that during the daytime eating, 
talking, and business divert the attention from the in- 
voluntary and unintermiitent act of inspiration, and, of 
CtnirKc. it is only upon awaking that the malpractice 
during sleep can be ascertained. Yet it is perbapti 
(luring the eight hours that the chief evil ts wninghf ; 
that is when the air is coldest and most impure — from liek 
of ventilation — and the lungs li^ast able t<j withstand the 
strain. Moreover, as scarcely anyone sleeps in a luoin 
with a wide-open window, or even in a room half venti- 
lated, and when it is remembered how unwholesome is 
the carbonic acid gas thrown off from the lungs, no won- 
der there is so often experienced on waking the parched 
throat, the sense of fatigue and incomplete rest largely 
the result of mouth- breathing. 

The mischief begins in childhood, when the inherited 
tendency asserts iiself, and could then be easily averted 
if mothers would only follow the example of their red- 
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skin sisters in this mfittcr. \\lu?n an Indian motber 
detects a disposition on the iwrt i>f Iicr child to ^«-cp 
with open mouiii, she promptly ch<:ckfi U by gently 
pressing the lips together .md s«o arruigiag the bed that 
t]ie ctuld's head is propped a little forward, and the first 
sigo of ihc habit discouraged in evciy way. LEovr much 
suffering might be saved hereafter by this vise pre- 
caution being adopted among civHlizcd racej, seeing bow 
incradically wrons: habit fastens itflelf upon men and 
WODKO when acquired at the critical stage of early hfe. 

For the adult cooscious of snoring in slumber, how< 
over, there i« hope if he will re^folutely «et himself to the 
isi&\l of overcoming such a deep-seated and injurious 
habit. It if; well known that a determined mental itti- 
lude may» when that end is specially aimed at, be car* 
ried into and influence the invtWant^Lry action of Klerp; 
and Mr. C^tUn testiftcs to having himself in this way 
thrown u(T in miiMIc age the habit alluded to, and re- 
gained, to his great and permanent comfort, the oMural 
method of breathing. ^H 

The use of the respirator b distinctly to be cofl^ 
demned. In moex cases it is simply a ^nare tending to 
fofiler the evil which has brought about its euppoeed 
socefidty, as the wearer to make u^« of it must of coaise 
breathe through the mouth. As a temporary expedient 
this apfdiance may sometimes l>e of service, btit the false 
sense of necnnty its continned use inspires is calculated 
to make more dif5cuU the amendment in the paiiettC's 
habit wlm^h Is really the d<r^dcTatiitn ; and nnlci^ be is 
content to permanently adopt this un^htly and awkward 
substitute for his own perfect nasal organism, aggrava- 
tion rather than remedy is Ul:ely to be the result. Be- 
sides this, disused organs arc exceedingly apt to dcterio* 
rate, and the nasal ducts, abandoned, like racatcd roods 
that gmw up to grass and weeds, become the ftcat of 
^lypufi and similar anno^nng diseases. 
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Further, it Ic an imporcant fact, f^ir too Little realized, 
that habitual mouih- breathing encourages many of thv 
comphuiitfi so widely suffert-d in connecLion with the 
teeth- When the mouth ia closed during sleep, a ficerc- 
tion of saliva l;ikes place which Hoods and cIcanKes the 
teeth and gnims, greatly aiding thereby to maintain tbcm 
in a healthy and tinitnpnireil condition. But when the 
outer air is permitted direct ingress to the mouth contin- 
uously for hour«» the mucu5 membrane becomes dry. 
the flow of saliva is suppressed, and bcth fi:um8 and teeth 
.suitor deterj oration. Premature decay, tic doulf*ureux, 
and loss of teeth may &X\ in this way be the outcome of 
the habit in qtiev^tion. Malformation and irregnilahly of 
the teeth are, however, perhaps even more disagreeable 
consequences ensuing from the iibsence of those early 
maternal attentions which are urged above. When the 
infant's lips are kej>t toj^ther the tnidding teeth during 
^iwth constantly meet, and easily and naturally adjust 
themselves — the upper with the lower set — in hAnniin:< 
ous co-operation. Few of us can see the splendid ivories, 
even nnd sound to advanced age, of the American In* 
dians and other primitively living peoples, without a 
feeling of envy. But as this is useless in helping our 
own case, the Icatt we can and ought to do is Xo sec to it 
that our children enjoy more fnvourablc condition* for 
proper teeth growth than wc have possessed; and this 
desirable result may be greatly aided in the manner 
dcfurribcd above of insisting on right habits of breathing 
froTH the flrst- 

Snrrly. (hen, with sr^ l"Tig and doleful » catalogxie of 
the woes wbieh mouth-breatbing cnt^iiU, it is needless 
to insist further on its immediate abandonment by all 
who arc now unfortunate victims of the habits It will 
be far from easy ; but if only to attain the incalculable 
benefits of sound And wholesome rest during the night 
hours, which comprise nearly one-third of everyone's 
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Uf«» the effort is ooe which will repay lUeU a thoiuancl^ 
fold. 

Hr. J, O. Woods, of New York, Has invented 
valuable device which he calls the Throat and Lur; 
Protector,* It consiFirs of a thin sbe«t of celluloid 
jiistrd tn thr siic of the mocth. to be worn while lo 
bed, out^e of the teelli and inside of the lijs. The ac- 
oompanying drawing shows ihc siie usuallj' used, and if 
it be too lATgc it can be trimmed down to one or the other 
of thedottt-d lines, as may be neetled. It may fee! a littltt^ 
avkvard for a few days, but the wearer soon gcla 
tomed to it, no matter how inveterate the haMt may be, 
and it has the great advantage of preventing mouth 
breathing, and of almoGt entirely ovcrcooung the disa- 
greeable practice of snohng^. Ptnonallj we can testify 
that wc have worn this La^tnimcnt for more than a year, 
and would not be deprived of il for many hundred tii 
iu ooct* 



■This Protvctor, 1oK««hM- vfth 4 ropjr of llr Crtlln'i valwble book^ vtt 
ba «en« J < J <t tr ee bf the Lun|» ind Ttirat Protector C«^ iSW«Si: 
K«^ York, on mcvipt of SItty oKtla or two ■htllMUJi 
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THE MORNING BATH. 



In a state of Tiattire a daily bath is unnecessary. To 
civili?^ man, who incajies his body in clothing which, 
even when made of the most favourable material, obstructs 
the free passage of the bodily emaaatioBB, a daily bath 
16 most important. 

There arc three principal avenues by which the sys* 
tem is enabled to get nd of its impuriUes : the kidneys, 
the boweb, and the skin. The large amount of e£fete 
nifttter which is excreted through the skin by inseosiblc 
perspiration is most surpnsins: to persons who arc m&de 
acquainted with it for the first time l nnd it will be seen 
that it in of the utmo5t importance that the milUonn of 
pores of the skin be kept open, and the egress of impuri- 
ties imimpeded. 

There are some advantages in taking^ a daily bath 
jtwt before retiring. An invalid with a delicate orgasl- 
scation is more sure of an adequate reaction at such time 
than when taking a bath in the morning- Moreover, 
taken last thing at night, digestion usually ts well ad* 
vantiril and no furtber food is in be taken for many 
houi« to come, and these conditions arc an advantage. 
The di!ud\-antage is that the body has been weaned by 
the day's work, and there is not so much vital force to 
effect a reaction from the effects of a bath at night as in 
the morning. After a good night's rest, which can only 
be assured by seeing to it that no more food has been 
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ukcQ the preceding day ttum is noccssmy for outntioa, 
th^re is a ^q>]tis of vita] force, the system is nonndUy 
buoyant ood active, and a both U disdncOy valuable. 

Since the discoveries and pfaotices of Prieesnits, 
vater-cnre processes are ki>own and praclaced mon; or 
less throughout dviUsailoa. In our opinion bygienists 
have often erred in the mntter of the tnoming hath. 
Invalids have been advised to plunge into cold water 
without re|ran] to their strength, tbeir reserve of vital 
force, and their power for reaction. Serious damage 
has been inflicted upon invalids and delicate people in 
thi5 way. It is rchadlly admitted that most pcof^c who 
persist in this practice find themselves able to bring on 
a reaction, and to become reasonably warm in due time 
after the cotd bath. At the same time, we *"n*"'**n 
that it is at the expense of a too great waste of vital 
power. It is quite tmc thai human beings are enabled 
to endure great vanetiefi of abase and to seem to pre- 
serve theirvTgourunimpaxrfd for many yean«. But it is 
only in th^- seeming. A perpetual drain upon the vital 
p owent^ whether it be in overwork, in nndcr^eep. in 
pftrtaking of stimulants, or tn ovenaerciw. as in athletic 
CDmpe U tioo^it docs q<iC matter what poiticular form 
the ovcn^traia — one result b certain, a breakdown much 
J OOB CJ llym voold have nomrrcd undcrmore favourable 
ooD^ions. A ooM bath to most invalids has the samn 
effect upon the general fae>alth that any other similar 
stnoD would have. White w« ivuoauDCDd a fnfl «ight 
boanTdeep, weaie w«Dawa» that ottiiy perao tt s alc ep 
only seven and six and even five houm daily, and svaoi 
to be In pH>d Tigocr. We ai« sure, oevortheleaB; that it 
is only a ipesticKi <rf tine when the be rt h of soA por> 
9Dns most five way* ttoannw men. oafer to get on ht 
Hfe^ are octen observed to pernriB Deruueaa labon, not 
□oly in the houn asaally alWtcd to work aad to baai- 
Qca^ bet early and late, at soch times a: 
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lU-vnLe to n^t ;ltu] rucreation. And men »o engaged for 
years at a dmo seem to contmiie in vigorotifi bccdtb. 
Yet it oagM not to ivciuire great :irgiim«nt to convince 
any thinking pcrsoo that such practices all tend to one 
result — A premature breakdown. Precisely the same 
happens when persisting in a daily morning oold bath. 
The number of incjnthA ur yeart that any person can 
eonlioue it dcpcndfi upon the constitntionful vigour and 
amount of v-ital force in re&erve. But, like indulgence in 
overwork, in insuffimnt sleep, or in any other n^etbod 
of n>bt3ing the liyslem of it!£ vital force, such practice 
is surely ddctcnous in its results.* 

The first und most important end to be sought for In 
the bath is dvanltness. This can manifestly be achieved 
^^bjn tepid waiter in \i aniifui'Libli- kmixw Uh l>ettei than in 
^^Feold water in a cold room. The pores yield up their iin- 
[ purities best during per«ipi ration, and for this n^aaon a 
I warm room and quite warm water arc best adapted for 
I removing impurities; from the skin. It is readily granted 
I that when a person in vigorons health has thoroughly 
^■Washe<l himf;elf or herself in tepid water, an appht:atiEm 
^'of cold wntcr for a moment is distinctly tonic; and when 
not persevered in Jong enough to tax the vital powers 
unduly, is of benefit in the same sen^ic as any other 
needed exercise may be. The more vigorous the person 
tlw less need there is for cart;fulness in regjird to the 
tem[)erature of the niom and wattr. For invalids and 
poTsous convalescent from attacks tjf illness, it is ear- 
nestly urged that fur purposes of cleanliness warm water 
and a wann room be had for the bath, and when tbU is 
complclcd a spongeful of cold water may be poured over 
the person, and the determination of the blood to the 
surface encouraged, with distinct benefit. Persons who 
have long been invalids, or who ha\x poor reactionary 
wer, are advised to use a hot bath, and if possible to 
* For luilbcT remarks on thasubjv^i sou folWwinff duLplor. 
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use it is tlic momins^ Since the Turkish bath hnfi been 
introduced idIq and become a feature of modern town 
life, it is agfreod by pbyaiciftna of all ^hoob thai thorough 
sweating and puri6cation by this means once or twioo a 
week \& diBtinctly healthful. All personft who have access^ 
to a bath-room at homo, and are able to fi:ct hot water i 
the morning, will be able to realise many of the advan-^ 
tages of the Turkish bath without its drawbacks. Draw 
Kiiffidcnl hot water in an ordinary bath-tub that when 
i;c:iied on the bottom, ihc legs and hips will be im- 
Tncrs4.-il; the temperature of the water prefrrubly alxnti 
108" Fahrenheit. If one should desire the heroic lrcat< 
nient> let the whole body be immersed, when a perspin 
tion is much more qu!c3dy induced. The disadvani 
of this practice is a too severe strain upon the nervous- 
system, and a tendency to make most people feci faints 
and if pejT»c%"ered in there might be dau^t^r of fainting. 
It will be found that by sitting upright in the hot water, 
with the legs, hips and hands immL<T:^Gd, all tbv remain-' 
ing portion of Ihc body exposed to cold air, this faint- 
tieu la largely and with many people entirely avoided. 
There \% an added EAfcgiiard against this feeling of faint- 
nciw if that portion of the body expnned ti» the air be 
also immersed in the water momentarily, the wcl surface 
exjxftsvd In the ixild nir induLnn^ a mnre rapid hiriH uf lieiitj 
and a consequent feeling of relief to the nervous system 
cn^ue^. If the ?bkin of the person making tlii^ experi- 
ment is in fairly good condition, sensible perspiratioiil 
will be induced in five, ten or twenty minutcSn This' 
S^vea plenty of opportunity for bathing with soap those 
portions of the bofly which need it, and for rubbing tbo 
entire surface of the body thoroughly. The palm of the 
hand free frum noap is found to be one of the best appH* 
ancos with which to bring to the surface of the skin the 
impurities which are imbedded in its pores. After per- 
spiration has well slartwi, and the body has been wcH 
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nibbed and bathed, £t ia then desirable to have abasiD of 
cx>M water and a i^pongc, with which to ^vc the body a 
lhort]fugh rinsing, 

Tt IN believed th^t this tnctfacHl cntnbincs all the 
jiilv.inLi^es that may be g;imed frum takiujf a muming 
bath, and avoids the strain that miist be endured by a 
ciild batb, and wbkh is tou ^re^t fur uioiiy people. 
Immersing only the lower limbs in the heated water 
avoid;* the strain iii>ya the heart that is felt by most per- 
sons when entering a Turkish bath» or when immc-reing 
tho entire body in heated water. By havinjf the water 
heated to a high temperature, and remaining therein 
five, ten, or even twenty minutes, copious perspiration 
will bo induced with mofit persons, and this is a distinct 
gain. It not only opens and purines the pores, but 
irtstrtii to activity a funetioa which should be reached by 
manual labour or physical exercise, but these most people 
employed in sedentary pursuits do not gel. Moreover, 
there are large quaiililies of parous impurities embedded 
within the akin of almost evciy person that it is quite 
impossible to remove except by this sensible penpira* 
tion. Any person can prove this by washing the cDtirc 
surface of the body thoroughly with soap and water, 
following it up by dr>ing and rubbing the surface, after 
which, if the person be uninformed in this matter, the 
body would be thought to be thoroughly cleansed. I-cl 
this sjune person, however, then immerse the body in 
hot water or in the hot room of a Turkish bath long 
enough to induce copious perspiration. Then let the 
palm of the hand be nibbed over the body with consider* 
aWe pressure, and the impurities from the pores will be 
seen to roll out on the surface, and the bather who 
before supposed that he had txrcn thoroughly denned 
will he surprised to find the amount of cGTcLc matter he 
VA Still laden with. 

The advantage of this practice is seen not only in 
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the gTtat<"r ctc-;inHre*M of the perwu, btit it is a rli'ttinct 
advaiilagt; la bavu the pui^trs o|keued, aii<l tu induct;, t;vt:n 
by this ATtificiAl method, th^t action of the skin which is 
natural and ineWublc when cD^god in healthful phy^i< 
cal CKCrcisc. Tbc absolute clcanltDCSS of the slciti and 
the criL'Our&gt^tiiciit of natural pci^piratiuu are Ixjtli <lL<i- 
tinct adv&atngca. But thi^ i^ ut^t nil that inuy be 
n^aliKed. Tht? riuol act of pourinj^ cold water npon tho 
body for a moment determined the circulation of the 
blood to the surface, and induces a healthful and de^ii- 
able reaction. ThiA xa not all. Fer^ns in delicate 
health, and many who are en^gcd in various pursuits, 
and who count thenKelves usually well, ji?ulTer inore 
or less from cold hards and feet. These persons, in 
attempting to g;iin ihtj :ulvanl;i;ji;ji of a inoming bath, if 
they t;itce the bath cold are quite apt to £nd, for some 
time after, disttactly colder hands and feet than when 
ntit taking the bath» By following the course herein 
recommended the hcot of the body is aujn^<^nted by 
the hot balh. and when the time comc^'9 for the cold 
douche there is a .<urplus amoiiatof heat in the l>ody, 
the reaction from the eoM water is immediate and 
thorough, and the balhor who ha« suffered from lack of 
reaction from a a>l<I bath will, by this method, find 
himself dlslinotly cornff»rlable and in finu (Xindition. 

It is very des^imble when preparing this bath tliat the 
hot water lie so high in temperature that it :s necessary* 
to add considerable cold water to it to obtain the dcairccl 
temperature, as the water rapidly cools as the t>athcr 
remains in it, and it is imporunl to have a supply at 
hand of hot water considerably above the temperature 
of the bath in order ttial from time to time there may bo 
added to the balh enough hot water to keep up tho 
temperature to the desired point- 
It is mo^t imp<>rt;iut to have hot water facilities of 
this kind whenever and wherever posAibie. U is not 
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only Inxnriotis and an invftUi;*bl(! flid u> health whtm 
used conHnuously, liut in th»? invent of sudden attacks of 
illness, and esp^rcially where the pulicnt U suJTcnng from 
acult! jmin, access tf> ;i but water bath ift of the greatest 
Importaucc. 

In the Absence of a hot water bath an\-onc may 
cAsily provide a portable hot-air bx^th sttch as is rcfotTx;i1 
to on ]xi^ 32, The oonv&lcRcent« if unable othcrwiiic to 
prrxurc ft supply of hot wnter, c^n easily heat somu in 
his or her room over a common ^^ s^iove or oil lamp 
snch OS arc sold for throe or four «hUltn^^ in London, 
and for seventy-five cents or one dollar in New York. A 
common oil rtovc with a sinj^le wick fonr ini.hcs wide, 
provided with a rest for the support of a kettle, answers 
«svi^ pUTposc, The ccinvitVsct'nt h:ts bnt tn start the 
oil stove, place over it the -iniouiit of water needed for 
the morning bath, and while it is hcftting start the hot- 
air bath, which can be done in a moment, and in from 
tea to twenty minutes — tlunng which time the water for 
the bath will ijctomc licalcd — the hot-air bath will have 
induced a free perspiraticn. 

A delicate person, such as has been recommended to 
titilixc the hot water for a morning bath, nnd who has 
recotir&e to the homely facilities herein recommended, 
can frtjt the c^^ential adv;mtagc of the hot bath in this 
manner in any room. All that is necessary is to put 
enough of the tot water in a buEiD in which the con- 
vale*:ent may stiiad while bathinj^. !f pi-rspiratio» has 
fin^l been sLarted In th«; hiit-;iir b;ith, thrrt' will be no 
difficuUy in applying the hot water to eiTcdually cleanse 
the jKJres from their dolly accumulations, and having 
accomplished so much, to conclude with a cold douehe 
continued for a longer or shorter time, in accordance 
with the vitality and reactionary power of the bather 

It may be urged that it would be far better for 
everyone to eugagc in some manual labourer active 
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physkftl exercise sufHcicntly prolonged to indtice 
pci«piT«tioD in a natural way. This is quite true- A 
fi«f3on inducing perspiratioo daily in this natural way 
wiU have no difficulty in keeping th* pores clean with- 
oat resort to a hot water bath, or a hot-air batb, or aay 
of the device herein rccommcaded. But this boc^ is 
written in the hope of benefiting gieai multitttdes^ of 
pcop3o who arc not accGftomeci to physical exerdse, 
who do not get the benefit of a natural perspiratioit. 

if it be urgird Ih-ii the ci3ur«c tteran r«3nitinen 
iuvulvc^H too mach trouble, reply is VDadc that good 
health is a suf^cicnl compcosatioD for all the self-denial 
that may be necexftary to attain it. A rcaolntc determi- 
nation to aocomplisb a matter of tbi$ kind soon rcndert 
easy that wUch before aeemed di^cult. That which 
wc perform automattcalty or as a mntter of course b 
easily done. No man or woman in civilization grtimbles 
at the trouble of washing hid or her hands aad feoe 
eac^ monung. This is one of tho«e practices wb)A 
uaivered et«tom has rendered easy. Jt has become a 
attacter of coarse. If any earnest person desiioos of 
a^umng a v ig onm s condition of health, who vk cngagul 
and confined in sedentary eapkiyment. wiO reeoiotdy 
nnst on the morning faiib as bemn mmomended, it 
win be fonnd after a fev nxntha, or evea a fev vrccks. 
thit the tionbic ta not stent, and that the daily deliefal 
in incremwd HeanBnesa and in a sstii£ed wbotoomc 
fcding is quite enonc^ compcnaatkh far all the tnmble 
ttetttkisooat: andthceeisa 
in ite way of imp ro w d keakk thai a 

It is far nkOT« dtiin^fe that everraoe ibo^d ham 
acnivn entfeisa, pietanfaly in the open air. The diiS- 
cnky wWi aB pecnnetncjf vktcIbw it thnt nsny pn^ 

«Qr he^ih aeeacr er laSR^ fiod 
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[ walk five to eight miles per d^y; but very few hAve 
I per};&vcrance cnoiij^h to accomplii^h it; the majority oi 
people who try it keep it up for a little while : it bejflns 
10 lirug and i?; omittvd »id soon discontinued altogether. 
Tbis holds tme with dumb-bells and gymnasium exer- 
cises, and largely alsf." with cyditigand horseback riding. 
There {% the same danger that the morning bath, so 
iDfinaged as to c^ffcetivcly cleanse the pore^ and stimtl* 
LiLt! a free circulatitin to ibe extremities, will also be set 
aside and not persevered in as it dcscrvca> At the came 
time, if this practicu be resolutely followed for 5tich a 
number of months that the habit becomes somewhat 
automatic, the ditliculty recedes, and after a ha1>it of 
years a lover of cleanliness and wholesome conditions 
would no sooner think of omitting it than of discontinue 
ing the washing of his hands and face. 

Any person in full vigour is able to take a cold bath 
in the morning and afterward experience a full and dc> 
lightful reaction. When this is the case the blood la 
determined trj the surface and tt* the extremities, and 
there is an agreeable warmth and life tbxuughout the 
syMera, U is advisable, however, even in sut^h cases* 
Uiat the bather continue in the cold water only the 
smallest length of time nbsolutely necessary, as. al- 
though 00 account of their great vigour such persona arc 
able to endure long bathing and grc/U exposure, there 
iH still an unnecessary waste of vitality. But pctBons 
past middle age, and all who are either invalids or at 
all deficient in vital power, find upon attempting the 
cold douche in the morning thai not only i% the con- 
tact of the cold water disagreeable at the moment, but 
that there is a greater or lej^s failing on the jiart of 
the system to react, and the bather finds a gre-Htcr or 
less chilliness and uncumfortablc ]a-v%ilude, dej>endent 
ttpon the extent of weakness. We have found that deli- 
eate persons in thU condition arc still able not only to 
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enjoy a luxuriotig bath tn the morning, but also 
pruper pn-pantiim U* c3Cj)eru;nce the delights of a void 
doocho followed by a verj- fall reactiun, and the n:- 
frcttbiDg impetuat to life that a Full drcoUtioa of tbc 
blix)d to the surface of the body ^tod tD the cxtrcmidos 
yields. All thnt is nccc5sar}'. as before described, i& to 
have A bath-tnb of sufficient length to allov the bather 
to sit on its floor with tbe legs extended, and which will 
hold water enoii^tb to envelop the outstretched limbs 
and the hips. Let tbe water be heab^d to about io8^, or 
^ hot as can be borne. If the skin of tbe bather is in 
fairly good oocdition, pcrcepUble pcrspinitioii will t>e 
veil started io ten. fifteen or twenty minntes — with 
some per^on^ in five. This bath ia most snccessftil 
taken in a cool room. and. when the weatber is not 
exce^vely cold^-and at all iksajaonai in England— 'Witb 
tbe window wide open ; and while the lowvr portFtui of 
the body is enveloped in hot water the ojipe-r pmioa 
is stimtUatcd and snstaincd by the brisk air upon it. 
When this bath has been continued long enough to 
iDdnce complete perspiratioup usually ten or fifteen min- 
ntes, daring which time all local bathing wttb soap 
and seeded washing can have been completed, all that 
femains for ttw d«Lkate person nnder ooasklcDtton to 
do is to stand with the feet in this warm water Jm4 
spon^ the face and cntitv person with a large basin- 
ful of t-^uld water, the ai^utint <]f the c^old doncbe tu be 
determined by the powers of the buber and the fnllnefls 
of reaction whtch is afterward attaijicd. Delicate pcr- 
soQSt and tho^e with a lowsuteof vital powent, arc in 
this way enabled not only to secure in a very fuH degreo 
the advantages of opening the pon:s» and t^ consequent 
bcttcting of tbeir oeodttion, but are able also to apply 
eoosidetmble qttantities of ojM water at tbe final doucbif, 

and then emerge froan the hath with the apparent ^'igot]r 
and reactiooarx* power of yo-jih U ii believed that per- 
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sons SO lacking in vigour as to be unable to take a cold 
douche, and to adequately react from it, are still able by 
this method to accomplish it substantially as if in posses- 
sion of full health and vigour. 



CHAPTER VIL 
FATHER KNEIPP^ WATER CURE. 



There is a in:in liviug in W^rishofen, BA\'ftria, who 
bA6 had a remarkable careor^FaUier SeboeLian (Cnoipp, 
a [larifh pri«?i;t. Father Kaeipp is iwnio scvunty-fivo 
years of ago, saxd has followed the calling of prie^ fur 
nearly half n century. In hi« ywith he lo<;t hU health H 
he became pos-^essed of a. manual of water-cure practic<9H 
anil Uiniugh itH directions was ^stored Co health. OtiC 
of gntttttidc for his nxxivcry, and om of sympaihy for 
the .suffering poor, he liegan some forty years sintx-, t<i 
advise his ailing: parishioners bow to cure thcmselv-e^, 
without calUnsf upon a profcflsional doctor, by the use of 
water an<l a few simple herbs. Father Knt^ipps aticcc 
liaa been phenomenal: so mueh so that the fame of 
wonderful cures was carried first to ikdjacent towns 
cities, and finally over Europe; and from doctor! 
peasants he found himself importuned to prescribe for 
wtallhy and litl<-tl prrscms. Rich (ir pcxw, these patientai 
arc required to fi>Ik>w what seems a most eKtmonlin 
treatment, cme of the most notable feattiit»» of wbl 
Ls walking barefoot immediately upon arising in i 
morning, and again before retinng at nig^ht, in the w 
^BAs of the meadows adjacent to the pdeist's resides 
The diiUttanii of I-ondoo. Pans, and European capt 
thrtmged the priest's villajfe, and last >"ear Baron Ro 
child wa* seen walking lijirefoot with the rest. So 
cessftll b»ve tieen tlie priest's methods that futir wat 
cure eetabliahmcnts hitvc been ^Lirtcd in Giunany 
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his plan within the last five years. Six years ago Father 
Kneipp published a book giving full direclion* for Uil-ing 
his Ireatmetit^ callinj5 bis Iiook "Mj* Waier-Cure;" ancl 
.'illhongh the price was pLut'd at st'von shillinj^ sue- 
pt^m^", English monry, or neiirly twn tlolUrs in Ameiri- 
can money, there were sold in five years over two hun- 
dred thojsantl copies. 

The essential ditTcrencc between Father Kneipp*s 
water cure and that which has bees in vogtie ic Europe 
and America is largely in its greater mUdacss» A ccid 
bath is one of his favourite prescriptions: but he recom- 
mends the patient to remain in the water from one 
to three minutes. <iL»peiiding upon the degree of^'ijfour 
of the patient; and those who have a poor circulation 
And A poor power of reaction are cautioned to first take 
a hot bath, and when the ej^stcm has become thor- 
oughly warmed and invigorated, the patient ts advised 
to finish hipbath in cold water. 

There is, throughout Father Kneipp's entire book, a 
strenuous effort to prevent his readers fi'oui damaging 
thcm.selvcs by following what may be termed the heroic 
measures of the WAter-cure processea: and he is espe- 
cially urgent — although he prefers cold baths to ^-arm — 
that his readers shall not make the mistake of remaining 
in the cold bath too long. The following, quoted from 
his book, page S4> is in illustration : 

"Now we come to the reply to the seeond qneation: 
How long may a healthy person remain in the cold 
whole-bath? A gendeman lo whom I had ordered two 
such baths a week came to me a fortnight afterwards* 
lamenting that hi;^ stato had become much worse ; he w£is 
like a lump of ice. Hi'> appearance was Ihat of a great 
sufferer, and I could not understand how the water sliould 
all at once have left me in the lurch. I asked him if he 
made the application strictly according to my prescrip- 
tion. His -mswer was: "Most strictly; 1 have even 
dune more than what you ordered mc to do; instead of 
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one miiinte, X have remained in tbo water for five 
minutes; but llien ! cwulJ ni>t jxtatsibly jfi?t warm -.%)^Am.* 
DtiriDtf tho foUowui^ we<:kH he mode u.sc i>f the bjtUt$ 
in the? rigfit m:iniitir» ^md mod got bock his former nat- 
uraj warmth .itid freshacas." 

The following further quotation from Father Kncipp'a 
book still ftuther ilhi^tr^icti the much ^eater mildacaa 
of his treatment, as compared with Ifae u&ual processes 
of water cure : 

" A man. ill unth typhu£, wafi advised by his doctor 
to go into cold water fui a quarter uf an hour. He did 
sQt but got such a chitl aftera-'ards that <iuile nAtunilly 
he would have nothing to do with ^uch a b:ith in future. 
He cursed scQch a remedy^ The decision of « competent 
judge WA«« that after fu^h an experience, applkstioiifi of 
water could oot be used by ibat patient any roon*: tie- 
sidcs. the patient was already lost. With thut sentence 
of death they came to me. I advi^^ them to try the 
water as:aia. but instead of a qt^arter of an hour to let 
the patient remain in tlie water for ten seconds only (in 
and out); the cfTeci, I a^urcd them, would be difTcrent. 
Mo sooner said than done, and in a few days the patient 
wa5 well again," 

Tliat which Father KneJpp prescHbes aa a cold bath 
cnn hardly be called n bath. The bather immcr^^*t 
his person in the cold water: remains a minute or mncb 
less; puts on hi^ clothes without using a towel or any 
method of dryicf; the body: and is thert directed to oc- 
cupy btit two or three minutes in dreodng, and at once 
to oommence a vigorous walk orwortr, and continizestach 
exercise antil a thovxmgh reaction is estabUsbed, and 
perspiration has begun . These practices can scarcely be 
catled bathing; they are more a method of e-xciUng and 
eatahlifthittg a rapid and natural cirenlation where before 
it had beer sjuggtsh ; and Father Kneipp h*^ cndoubt- 
e^y matlc a vitlu^hlc* contribution tnward the solntmi of 
the pr^tem of h(tw toiloctor. 

While he advisc« wallcing barefoot in thrcold. wet 
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grass, or on viti stones, or in frost, he limits Uie time tf» 
^ few minutes, directs the patient to dress the fo«t nith 
dry shoe^ and stockings, nnd at once uke active <--xi:i- 
triw;. People having culd feet will be bcaLiited by suitd< 
ing in cold water a short time jti^t tiefon- goin^ to tx*d, 
iind by not wiping tlii; fret. TTun pr;iclic:e eiiaiurageA ^ 
flow of blood to the feet. InHmwia frequently may be 
overcome if one will Arise from a warm bed, immene 
ithe limbs, or tlte limits and br^dy — not llm head — in cold 
Tiratcr. and return to bed without wiping. This exciter 
a Itow of blood from the head to the body, relieves the 
excited bmin, and sleep follows. 

Perhaps Che ^re^Lcst novelty in Father Knejpp'e 
vatcr cure is in the practice, after tx piultal or whole 
bath, of dressing wiihont wiping. If our leaders euflfcr- 
ms from defective eifculation will put tbe3;e su^;gest]oiiK 
to the test of experiment, distinct benetit will soon be 
found to follow. 
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with :Utcni:ttiGDS of Uie coM douclie, and wiUi secminj; 
impuniiy. 

After a tliorough [>crsin ration haA been induced, if 
the palm of the baii<l be rubbed over the sarfacc of the 
body with reasonable force, and persevered in until 
aomc of the water has been removed and the hand 
begins to cling to the sWin, the impuritiea which wurc 
embedded in the porcB, and which have been thrown out 
and loosened by the perspiration, are forced to the sur- 
face by the clinffing hand, and will be seen in consider- 
able qtiantitieson the surface upon the removal of the 
hand. After the entire surface of the tx)dy has been well 
mblied, and the porous impuriiieK nrmovcd by copi'>u* 
rinsings, a cold douche or a plunge in cold water b given 
the bather, and he retirw; to the cool room to lie nn his 
cot with slight covering, where he remains ordinarily 
about a balf-hmir Ijefore dressing. He Ik then usually 
sufficiently cooled to go outdoors, even when the out* 
door tempcrAtiirc is quite low. 

As before said, the essentials are that a free perspira- 
tion be induced, that the impurities be brought to the 
surface, that the bather be well rinsed, that he have cold 
water applied to the surface of his body to induce a re- 
action to the surf^Lce, and that he have time to eool off. 
The uon -esfieatials eonsist in the luxury of fine facilities 
for rubbing and rinsing, and an attendant who performs 
all the labour J caving the bather to take his ease. The 
object of this chapter is tu point out that the eisential 
iulvantage.s of the Turkish bath may be n*Jilixf?d in ;iiiy 
private hutn^ which has a tKilh-UKnn provided with a 
fair-sifed bath-tub. hot and cold water, and a window 
which may be opened. As directed in the preceding 
chapter, draw in the tub enough water of a tempera- 
ture of lott* Fahrenheit that when the bather i^ ;^itcd 
on the door of the tub bis limbs and bips ^nll be cov- 
ered. It will be remembered that a Turkish bath cstab- 





aoc ooly pore bat la -ngoc alla g air. Aaothcr ajvmotage 
vhiA bof nkGcacat to ouoy people b tlk« lici thM aU 
iTii II— fwl Tii iif firiffiif mftf be obtazocd 4t a Tarkiah 
bdfih, and wfaidi. if ^^^'-g fif tadolgcc! in ^cqncoUy, 
cstatls coftfldecible oaClsr <rf toooext suy be realised 
jlbouMs withoat < xp « M »> 

Another ^wit^e of tbe boiBe Turkish bath, in 
ad£tioa 10 ihe saving oi expense* ts tn the im p orta nt 
matter of time. Noc eotmcfng tbe time ne o e oca ry to j^ 
from ooe's rudeacv or place of bosiaess to the Turkish 
bath enaUiifameni, «0Qie two hoare an nsaaUy con- 
ettmed fai the varioes pmcesMs of the bath and dicssiDg 
aftenrard- Upoa nsiog tn the morning, if one i» pro- 
rtdei] with a bath-room and an abundant stapply of hot 
water, QO an areiage iKit more tlian fmm twenty to 
thirty minutes need be spent in the hot water to brin£ 
abont an efficient perqiinttton. The remaining pro- 
cesses of the bath are no different froiD, and require 
anbetantially no more time, than anyone itsaally devotes 
to the morning bath, and after a tboroogfa d^xicbc and a 
fetnm to one's dressiajf-room, the time nsually fipcst in 
makinff one's toilet will be fband adequate for the coot- 
InfT-off prooeas, which at tbe Tiurhisfa bath demands con- 
nderabto time. Purthennorc. the time spent in drencia^ 
and ompletiftg one'n loilel at the Turki^ih bctth may be 
wholly Svivtd if the home Turkish baih has been taken 
Icimediatc^ly upon arismg^. 

A babit of regularity is valoable in all divisitms of 
life. Hi* well known that exercise is a valuable hygienic 
and beneficial aid to health. It wonld seem out of 
reason »> almost everyone if they were recommended to 
exorcise two days in the week ; cue fcelct in^tnctively 
that if cxcrcbc wotUd be valuable two days in the week 
it would be voJuablc for r^vcu dixys. Of t-onrsc, it is 
better to exercise two days in the week than none at all, 
bat meet readers will concede that it will be still bettor 
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to exercise dftily. Is there any reason why ihe same 
law will not bold good wUH regard Uj the Tiirkish bath? 
If it is well for a physicmn to pre.SLTibe to his patienU 
lw« Turkish baths per week, why not rine every day? 
Wc maintain that regularity in ihbi matter v.'iU lit found 
important, as in all others. It will be found that if only 
about thirty minutes are given each day to ihc process 
of perspiration by hot water, no -weakening or injurioua 
results will be perceived. The advantage of a daily 
opening of the pores and the rcstiltant c^ccrctioa of im- 
purities is undeniable. 

Where the home is provided with a bathroom aad 
bathtub, without ho: water, a g^ tieater way be oV 
tained in London which will heat enough water for 
one person to commence bathing in thirty minutes, and 
win fill an ordinary bath-tub full of water of as high 
temperature as can be borne within sixty minnlesL. This 
dcvit'c is especially applicable to the home Turkish bath, 
iKjatii?*, while the temperature of the water in a laatb 
supplied in the usual way is constantly falling, the 
running wattr from this apparatus is constantly ri?*ing 
in tcmi>cra:ure. and, as before pointed out. the bather is 
able to stand a higher temperature after having been in 
the water some time than at first. 

Another mode of accomplishing the home Turkish 
bath ifl by the hot-air bath described on page 3;. all 
that is required being that the bather remain over the 
lamp and well covered not only until perspiration is well 
started, but until a sufHcient time has elapsed, and then 
bathe the surface in warm water until the porous impuri* 
tie* are all removed, and follow up by tic shower bath 
or the cold dtnicbe by the aid of a sponge. It will be a 
satisfaction to many to learn that tbt« method has all 
ihtT r^<irntial advantages of a Turkish bath, uid lias the 
additiunal rei^mtmendation of t>eiag iacxponsivc. and of 
being available within one's own home. 




CHAPTER IX. 
EXERCISE. 

The office of exercise U twofold. Pot development 
and £;rowth in childhood it ]f4 a necessity: the universal 
craving in children for active ^uines And sj^otLs m in 
obedicnoc to tlib law. In aduUs. while the Qcccssity for 
exercise is not <S9 grc^t. it nlill rank-H among the moA 
important requisites for health. It is said that it is vrorao 
to rust out than to wear out. To wear out involves 
ovoratrain. To rust out mean!; simply th« diminution 
of the sue and pov-er of the organ.'! from disuiW. This 
law applies to all dcpanmeats of oui being. If we are 
to keep a fair sliare of menial power we must perform 
a fair ghaie of mental work. Forttmate is that man or 
woman who ha% an occupntion that involvei^ considerable 
physical activity. (>nc of the curses of civiliraiion is 
the largt* amount of f^enUiry work wlierv the brain and 
the liand are employed while sitting at a desk. 

This is A wcll-wum theme; and yet, like many mat- 
ters pertaining: ^o physiolog>' and hygiene, ita impor* 
tancc i» very inadequately perceived* and there is only a 
small proportion of the inhabitanls of dticH who duly 
appreciate the importance of this matter. A few people 
in England habitually take daily T^'alks; in America 
thoTO arc scarcely any who do this, and in England 
the proportion of those who eispccinlly need exercise and 
who yet do not follow it is larger than would at first be 
supposed. The dinictilty is to find an exercise that is 
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AttracUve and entertAiniag. If st. man \% colled upon to 
walk a couple of miles and bAci: where there arc no 
omnibuses or public conveyanL«s, he goes cheerfuUy^ — 
he is enlertained by tliw souse of usefulness; bm when 
yoa a:>k him to take this twn-mile walk daily for the 
beneGt of his cimstihition he? .socm lags and declines. 

Outdoor sports in moderation are especially to be 
encouraged. Lawn tennis, which is now so popular, is 
an admirable exercise, bringinj^ into pby nearly all the 
KitLScIcs of the body. It is played in the open air: it is 
played by men and women together ; it has ?ctood the test 
of years, and bids fair to bccomea pcrmanenl institution. 
Croquet ha.s the di^AdvantAge of too much :ttooping> of 
exercising but one act of muscles, and of requiring no 
special activity. In the absence of other Tx;crcalionSf how- 
ever, this is far better than none- Rollor'Skatinir camo 
in like a irtorm on both fndes of the Atlantie* It ha« the 
disadvanta^^e of being earned on usually in aelosedroom, 
and in a more or le** da>;ty atmtiwpherc. It was vciy 
enticing, and many of the participants were damaged by 
^xctsst. It |];ix the advant^ige that it can be carried on 
in wetwealher, audit is unquestionably a pity that more 
modenition was not exercised at Ihe outset, which would 
probably have prevented its jmddeii eollaji'^e. Rnwing 
and wheeling are both excellent exercises. If these 
methods arc analysed it will be seen that their great 
superiority to walking is owing to the trunk of the body 
being at rest, and a large amount of work can be per- 
formed without causing anything hke so mucb fatigue as 
is consequent on walkmg. where the body is resting; upon 
the le^.s. Too many rowcra conlract a hibit of stooping : 
many wheelmen, efipecially in England, bave txintractcd 
the absurd habit of stooping while in the saddle, which 
Is f|uite unnecessary, if the seat be placed near enough 
the handles, and the handle raised sufficiently high to 
be ea.d!y within reach when in an upright position. 
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Sotn<: persons prefer the tricycle to the bicydc 1)C- 
causo it develops the same muscular action, and tbo 
rider is freed tion\ the perpetual watchfulness necessary 
to keep the bicycle in balance. Upon investigatlcm it 
will bo found that this difficulty in managing the bicycle 
is a great merit. As before remarked, one does not ob- 
ject to a couple of imles" walk if there is some useful ob- 
jetjl to be gained, but to ^alk i>eTfunctoTiIy for walk's 
sake becoTQcs tedious and is soon disco d tinned. So Hd* 
ing a tricycle soon becomes mouoLonotis. There is 
notbiog to learn, it is merely work, acd If one Ls going 
out for exercise Ihcrc is not even the stimulus of some 
useful occupation, as, for instance, a daily walk to one's 
place of business. Riding the bicycle is a vcr>' different 
affair, as there are endless degrees of pro£cicncy. Men 
and women are all children in a way, and arc all enter- 
tained by a sense of acbtevcmcTit, and each week and 
each month that the bicycle rider continues he or she 
finds an added skill, a power to do what could not bo 
done a month previous, or the power to do somclhiog 
more effidenlly and skillfully. This constitutes dis- 
tinct entertain ment» and of itself makes the bicycle in- 
comparably Auptrlor lo tht? tricycle. 

Whatever form of exercise is chosen, it is desirable 
that when possible it be taken in the open air. It is de- 
sirable, also, that perspiration be induced, and that at the 
same time the exercise be not so severe as to \y^ really 
tiring or wearing. It is in this regard that the time 
honored exercise of walking shows a great defect. The 
support of the entire weight of the body is upon the 
legs. Unlike bnscball, cricket, and Inwn tennis, the 
movements are mcnotous and unvaried, and the walker 
finds himself tired before perispiration is induced. Tu 
rowing and wheeling, on the contrar>\ the weight of 
the body is borne by the seat, and the rider induces :l 
perspiration before much fatigue is noticeable. 
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Many find h<^r^1>ack riding cxhilArating and attract* 
ivc. It )£ a most vrbolcsomc exercise, ai^d it i^ unfortu- 
raic that it v^ out of the rvach of the ^^rcaL army of 
workcra- A clerk on a salary of thirty, forty, or fifty 
eihilUngA per week, or in Amcnca upon a weekly r,alar>' 
often, fifteen, or twenty doUars, to whom the purchafic 
and keep of a horw wuuld be impracticable, can easily 
buy in London a wcU-made, serviceable, «>cond>hand 
bic;"cle /or from /6 lo/io. Similar machines will be 
ftnintl considerably dearer to Amerira, but still within 
the reach <*f the s^imt* c1un«, who there receive a liigher 
salary, Tlieae machines with reasonable care will last 
for years, requiring no feed and nut necessarily a Lirge 
expense fur keeping in order 

The gymnasium has its value, but exercise carried 
on in a covered building is not so advantageous as that 
in the open Air: at the some time, its devotees can find 
recreation there when the weather oul-of-doors istinauit-* 
able, 'l^hc great defect with thia method of cxcrci:!e ia 
that those who follow it ae a rule soon tire of it. It is 
an indif^niinble rcquii^ite before any practical ond per- 
mstnent benefit i:an be derived from exercise that it 
should he attractive and enjoyable; mo>it of the i^sercisie 
carried on in the g>Tnnaaium too soon becomes perfunc- 
lijTj'iind llu»r^*ffirr irVwjmr. Any fyrm of exi-n-ist* lh:il 
miiy hii found so .ttlraetiva as to Li; pL»rsi?<tently followed 
up is the chief end. Dumb-bclU and Indian clubs h^ive 
the iinporiant advantage tliat sedentary people can fjct the 
bcacfitof exercising with Ihcm in their nwn rooms a::d 
in all weather; but very few jjcraial in their use for a 
longer period than a few months. 

These women who arc ohli^fed to pnt in a day's exor* 
CISC once a week in rubbing clothes in nwa>sh-tnb, ordaily 
exerei^e in sweeping and dustinjj, are far more fortunate 
fn«n a health sLindpoint than tho^ ladies whose eircnm- 
stances have placed them beyond the necessity for such 
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vork, and who have all s:uch ser\'ic?es performed for tliem. 
The misfortune of the broom-handle and wash-mb exer- 
cise is that it is apt to be excessive and therefore some- 
times injurious. 

Tht; same taw hcilds giMitl in thcKC rxerciww which 
are performwi for pleasurt? -^mX for he.ilUi development. 
Great numbers of young men are injured for life from 
excessive exercise — from boat-racing and other contested 
games. Many people arc so circumstanced that their 
environment seems to force them to perform an excess- 
ive amount of labour: but only enlightenment is necessary 
— the development of a fair amount of common senile, and 
the habitof using it — to persunde young men and wooicii 
to embrace all needful opportunities for healthful exer- 
cises, and at the same time to refrain from doing them 
selves bodily harm by over-indulgence in severe alhlede 
contests. 

A great mistake is often made by making exercise 
too severe and laborious. Profe.ssor Wright, formerly 
occupying the chair nf Surj^ory in ihc New York Uni- 
versity Medical CoUcgc, insists with much force upon 
the great benefit of light gymnastics. He himself uses 
and recommend:* to others common rubber rings from 
two to SIX inched in diameter. Engaging a tliumb of 
each hand in one of these rings, the hands arc swtmg 
wide apart> At another time, one hand holds the ring 
to the body, and ilio opposite arm is extended full 
length. There are a variety of movements which will 
occur to anybtxly for thtf purpose of developing various 
and many ordinarily unused muscles of the body- Dr- 
Wright uses this exercise while Ixnng driven on liis 
daily rounds; and his fine muscular development is a 
proof of the cfficac)' of this form of exercise. Its defect 
Ls the same as that of many of the g>'mnastic cxerciaes. 
One soon tires of them, and vcr>' few will persevere ia 
their use long enough to obtain material bcncGt. This 
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simple coBtHvacce Is referred to a$ showing chnt the 
most thorough muscitlAr dovclopmcnt mAy be fittriincd 
with exercises tbal are so light as tn bt scarc-ely fell, 
only n Tninimnin of exonion bciriij niiiiirf^L The tuua) 
idc^i wiUi regard lo exenns^ set^ms to \i^ that it is 
valuable in the ratio of its severity. Quite the con* 
irarjr is the truth. The i^o^l valuable results in llic 
complete muscular dcvclopmcct of the body arc reached 
with the simplest and lightest exercise. In this ift found 
one of the merits of the bicycle. While it is no doubt 
Inie that cyclinj; bcotimes severe in racing and in driv- 
ing up Etccp hills, it is oXso true that on a fairly level 
and ^Dod road one may take a^ moderate exercise as 
may be dcsirod ; the fact that the weight of the body is 
supported by :^e seat, and that an insignificant exertion 
of the Hmbs is lequtrcd to propel one at a walking pace, 
■ 1---, •!.;- .-*.^^„\f .^^gjhu fitf-inhady all persons, what- 

icy have mastered 
aJers are ur^ed tii 
n acdctttar>' people 
LaiEy. At the same 
Iging in races or in 
nd level tioads one 
^me time and with 
alkin^ three mtles, 
V having:; no other 
6ve to twenty miles 
their vigour and the 
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THE SALISBURY METHOD OF CURE. 



What has come to be know-n as the Salisbury method 
of troatmcnt is the result of the life Vi-ork u( an Amori- 
can physician, J, H. Salisbury, M. Ah, M. D., LL.D,, » 
sidlftil microscopist whoso discoveries in diet have en- 
dearoc! him to ihutu^ands of patients: anci inv;tlicls who 
Imve been greatly benefited by his treatment, 

Wc disjigrc-e utterly with Or, Salisbury its to the 
theory of t!ie projier diet of man, and as to ibe reason 
why his treatment is so beneficial as it has in many cases 
proved lo lw5; bt3t one of the prmcipal objoclji of this 
work is to enable the posse;<;sor of it to pilot himself or 
herself from a condition of invalidism to one of health, 
and the Salisbury treatment Li oi such importxincc as a 
remedial measure that it cannot well bo iffnored. 

For the publicity which this Bystcm of cure has 
^incd in recent years. Dr. Salisbury is indebted very 
much t*> a diadple and R-prc^ctiutive in England, Uis* 
Elma Stuart, whose book * wriuen in a popular and 
raey slylL-. Js a synopf^is and very complete istaU'incnt of 
the pmctic^il and valuable portions of T>r. Salisbury's 
more ambitious work. "The Relation of Alim^-ntation 
and OiseaHe.'* 

Any pcT??on dcsiroue of getting the benefit of Dr. 
Salisbury's discoveries mast begin by takin^r four piatA 
of hot water a day and must restrict the diet ti> minced 

tion> ciiUr^od- I^im ^uflit, IC«n]lwortb- Price, 5*. ^, 
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be^f only. Folly one hour beforo each of three meals 
per day the patient is required to take on an «mpty 
stomacli oue pint of bot ^ater, as hot as can be comfort- 
ably borne; and from two to three huurs ;tfter the last 
meaJs, and shortly bufore bed-iinie, lake the last pint of 
hot water- The timeft for meals should he five hours 
apart, li is Dot essential whether the breakfast come 
Bt seven, eight, or nine, but it is important that there 
should be an interval of about five faoui^ between meabs. 

After u long series of experiments in taking the hot 
water in sipA, we advise that it be l^ken as hot as can lie* 
comfortably borne, and swallowed quickly. At firat 
many patients will fanc>' that they are tmable to take m» 
mocb water* and of course a half-pint wiU auswer to 
begin "with; but better r^utts will be obtained by taking 
the larg^ quantity. To those unaccustomed to it, thia 
practice may at first be somewhat dislaatcful; but the 
distinctly invi^oraliug effect, the warmth and exhila' 
ration that fulli^w upon dnnking the water, arc such that 
the patient usually soon learn."; to be very fond of that 
vrfaich at first was perhaps unpleasant. At the outset a 
little squeeze of lemon makes it less insipid and doe£ no 
especial barm. 

The advantages claimed for this practice are many; 
(l) It washiis out the stomach and inti^stines, removing 
any mucus or residuum of the food, while at the same 
time it stimulates llic flow of digestive juices, {3) It 
stimulates the digestive organs and particularly the liver 
to activity, accelerating the natural flow of bile. (3) It 
stimulatea and Increases the fiow of urine, thereby dia- 
solving the uric acid (which othcrwijsc leaves a bnck-dust 
deposit), and induces a clear and natural color. (4) The 
water increases the volume of the blood, stimulates cir- 
culation and vitality, and imparts a sen^ntion of comfort 
and warmth to the body. {$) It is preferable that the 
vater be pure £oft or distilled, and if so tt dissolves the 
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deposits of earthy mnttcr ia the jomt<t ;iiicl tissues, washed 
out tlie uric acid, ;&ii<!l is particularly advantagx^us ia 
gouty or rheumatic affeclions. (6) Habitually drinking 
this water at a Mated time preceding meals keeps tha 
system supplied with its needed liquids, and at the same 
time allows ihr ftxxl to be digested wiihom diluting the 
digestive juiuea, whidi Lsneeexsari1yd<me Ijy tht- pntdice 
of drinking water or any beverage during meal-Lime. 
{?) I" general the habit of drinking hut water will be 
found distinctly invigorating and refreshing, and, unlike 
any other fltimtiltis. it leaves no had after-effect. 

In stimulating the various organs of digestion as 
vrell M the organs of excretion, thi^ practice materially 
assists in overcoming weakness of the stonmch now quito 
common, and thus indirectly contributes to thef^neraJ 
sum total of health — giving appetite for food, which m 
lis turn stimulates the How of digestive juices, and this 
loHuresthe complete assimilation of the food, thus ena- 
bling the patient not only to perform ilie duties of the day 
with ease flud satij^fwlion, but preparing hira for sound 
fdeep at night, Theie Ls theiefure an nm^uding circle 
of forces working for the general good; the increased 
and restful sleep allays inilamiiialion of the system, 
strengthens the nerves, and thereby gives an added 
guarantee that the digestive process will be carried for- 
ward ducccsafully; and whcu this is so carried on the 
oonditions for sleep are secured. In the ca^^e of an 
invalid long out of health, this practice of taking hot 
du^tiUed water half on hour or an hour preceding meals 
results in great benefit. 

Important as the hot water treatment is, the meat 
diet is far more so. The Salisbury treatment may bo 
said to wJD-'ibt of two factors; first, the practice of talfJng 
a large amount of hot water on an empty stomach ; and 
seumd, cirtifming the patient to lean fle^h, preferably 
beef, minced or scraped to thoroughly break down and 
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as far t& possible remove the connective tissue. The 
leg or liam of beef — that portioTi tisimlly sold a^ round or 
buttock steak-^is the pari preferred^ It is recommended 
in the case of very delicate stom:ichs that the fat, gristle, 
and like pans be removed, and that the lean flesh be run 
through a mcat-choppL-r two or three times to insure a 
thorough breaking down of the conneclive tissue. This 
tninccd meat ^ould be loosely m<ide up into round balls 
from half an incli to ;in inL:h or more in Uiickness, ;tnd 
three or four inches in diameter. Let a frying-paD be 
made very hot. and the meat balb placed in it, nhaking 
the frying-pan to keep the meat from burning; when 
the surface has been browned, turn the ball over, cover* 
ing the frying-pan to keep in the steam, and set it back 
where lb© meat w:U cook gently but continuously. It 
£houM be cooked until all the red color has disappeared. 
A small portion of salt, and when desired a ver>' little 
pepper, may l>e added. All persons taking this treat- 
ment who are not too stout are .ndvised to add fresh but- 
ter to the meal; and when the butter is salted no further 
addition of sail is neve-ssary. When preferred, the lutal 
cakofi canbeplaw;d on a oi>mmon grill or broiler, turning 
the grill often until the red has disappeared from the 
center of the balls. 

Mrs, Stuart prefers a preparation of atcwcd meat, as 
follows: In preparing beef for a Salisbury steak, a con- 
siderable portion of ^-aluable meat must bo discarded. 
This is utilised by slow and long boiling until the value 
of the meat is extracted in soup. Then to one and 21: 
half ptiundj; of the minced meat add about a pint of the - 
meat soup, which has Srst been allowed to cool and the 
fot rtrmoved. Add a little ^t and pepper, and ictew 
over a gentle fire until the redntrss of the meat has dis- 
appt*ared. It will be found that it ts not necessary to 
boil the meat; boiling dissipates some of the valuatile 
c]ciTu;nt£, and distinctly damages it, but it can bi:. 
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thoTOugbly cooked withcrtit boiling. Maay people 
for thia methud of cooking to the broiled cakes, and 
affords a variety to those wtio core for it. 

Most persons re:idinp; these directions for the f- 
timt; ^.-ill tbink at once that sucb a diet v/ould be vei 
repulsive and cloying to the appetite. Sarprising ax 
m;;y st-t-m. a majority "f thoso who (xmfint? iJitfinftulv 
to Uiis food come to relbih it greatly, and ooi paiticiit^trl 
to mUfl the lack of bread or other usual foods. It has 
long been known thai bungi^r is the best sauce; and 
when an adequate food is famished to a hungry maiij 
the food is relished, di2:cstcd, n^tmilatcd. and parsed 
off, leaving: the 5>i<tein with .1 good appetite when the 
timo comes for more food- 
It will be found by all persons who try ihta diet 
it is not difficult if they resolutely abstain from the use 
all other foods. If. however, they indulge themselves at 
Uie outset by tasting, in what may seem tn be IriOiog 
ijuantitics, other and Hccustomed kinds of food, tbc 
upjM^tite for tlie lieef Is \^xy likely to vauLHli, and Ifae 
patient will find considerable difficulty in sticking to it. 
Fortunately, for all tho3c not obc^c and who arc not tak* 
ing this diet larguly for effecting a reduction of their 
weight, tt is not necessary to be wholly conhncd, as Ur. 
Salisbury nKcnunends, to the minced beef. We have 
found that all theconditions that maybe ot>uined from a 
gtriel adherence to the beef and hot water regime ar e , 
obtaiuL^ by the addition of some food-fmits to this dic|^H 
These fruits may be date*. Atevved fij^, prunes, raisin!^^ 
sultanas, and — when thoroughly ripe and of goudqttality 
before drj-ing — peaches or apricots. If too much of thi 
frmt be eaten it will cause acidity and flatulence; 
the other hand, if Uiose persons coofining them^telvcs 
the Salisbury diet wil] grulu^dly add such food-fruil 
they will find a distiuLlly brtter ri^Uiih with the meal^ 
the removal of mare or le^ longing th;it is inevil 
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with tho^c who aie eating only tJie meat, and a greatly 
improved tendency toward the removal of coD»tip<ttioii. 

At the samo tirnc^ it must be bomc in mind that to 
some p^ticDt^ Uicrc appears to be nothing so easily di- 
^rested, that at the same time jfivcs anything: ^^^ ^ 
machnouri^hmectaTKi vil:iiuy, n;; ihc pnip oflcon ntAt; 
and \i the addition of fruits even when luado cautiously 
produces ilitulence, heartburn, or other uvidence* that 
there is fonnentation instead of digestion, to fii:ch very 
-vpcak :;tom^di!i it ij: best to rely for thu time upon 1>ccf 
alone, and until tlic stomach is so far restored that such 
fmiis may lie safely ^u!de<L 

The rationale of the beef and hot water treatment is 
easily nndersU)od; that of the hot w^ler isalreadyg^iven. 
Healih depends upon nourishmcnl; a food inay be ridi 
in all the elements of nutrition, and yet be valueless to 
a person cither because it is of itself unStted to human 
digestion, or btc^iesc the digestion of swch person has 
been weakened by wrong habits, or by heredity, or by 
both, and ia thus rendered unable to get nourijUimcct 
from «uch ill-adapted food. Ail persons out of health, 
and all who^e digestion is weak, and whose nervous as- 
tern has been ov*crstrained — and this classification is* 
chides vast numbers, a great majority in civilisation — 
ai^ in need of a focxl whieh will give greatest nourish' 
iiieut for tlie least exjieuditure uf vital ftirce. The lean 
meat of our domcsticanimiUs. and of sunie kinds of game, 
and e^jiectally that of beef, answers this demand in a 
remarkable degree, A (food <iuality cf beef or mutton, 
roasted or broikd^ to the avera;;^** stomach v^nll be found 
quite easy of dig-estion, and is more conveniently ob- 
tained than the minced meat, though flesh that has 
been well chopped or minced has its connective tissue 
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largely (icstroj-cd. and this cocaecdx^ tissue offers the 
thitff oljRtudo in the way uf digc^itm. This can also be 
broken down by continuous cookltt|^ for hours in succes- 
^on. A simple method of acct^mplishing this is to put 
the meat into a covered tin or eL>pper vtsscl, and place 
this in n large stewing vessel- Insert a piece of brick, 
coal or Itko ^iubstancc between the bottom of the vessel 
containing the mcAt and the bottom of the stcwpan or 
boiler; fill witli water that will surround the inside vos»cl 
but not enter it ; cover als^ the Inrgcr vessel, bring it to 
a boil, and keep it f;:cntiy boiJiuK 'or about five hours. 
No water is to be placed in the vessel containing iho 
meat: and it will be found after long cooking that the 
connective tissue is suli*ii;mti:tlly cle.strr*yE^, the meat is 
exceedingly tender, its juices are all retained, and many 
of lilt advHTitages steureil that result finm tninring tht; 
beef. A good way of cooking such meal, also, is lo boil 
in an ordinary boiler with but little water until thor- 
oughly done^from four to six hours. In whatc^r way 
meat is cooked, skin, gnsUo» ^ndindigc.'ctible lumps must 
not be eaten ; these substances are very difiieult lo digest, 
and must be avoided. 

If this food be taken only in such quantities as tho 
needs of the system demand, it will be found to bd lees 
liable lo fermentMion than most foods, and persons 
troubled with datnlence or any other evidence of a 
weakened xt;itt; «f the stoinaL-h ai^d Ixiw^ls will tind this 
food especially fav^mrable tothc rceovcrj' of streogUi and 
vigorous clige?<tive [luwcr. 

Alt persons who arc at all corpulent, having more 
adipose tissue or fat than is natural, will find this diet 
of special value; and all such will do well to exclude, 
until ihcy iire reduced to a normal weight, the fat por- 
tions of the meat, and refrain from the use of butter or 
sweei fruits, A continuous exclusive diet of lean beef 
in quantities barely stifficient for the needs of the sj-s- 
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tcm, with the addition of £tc%xd totnAtocs or spicAch and 
JL moderate nmount of lettuce And Hko SAlads, b xnrc to 
reduce almo.'it any oboso pera>5ii to their nonnaL weiglil- 
When such wcigtit is reached, butter and oii may be 
(gradually added to the dietar>', and also the food fruits. 

One great advantage of a diet composed of a modcr 
ste amouat of animal Jlesh, as beef and mutton, and 
a coasiderable portion of the food -fniils— dates, figs, 
pnices, 9uUauas. apples, etc. — is that these fruits art 
ili-stircily aperient, and ovsrcoTne the tendency to con* 
.stipatit^rn wluch is tjuile 8ure to be induced by an exclti- 
Hve mc.it diet. When for any reason these fruits arc 
excluded front the dietary, recourse must be bad to a 
mild aperient. 

A leading; symptom by which todiScrcnttalc between 
health and :Unet;:; v', ;he colorand ap;>earancc of the skin. 
PMsons accustomed to a free use of cereals and starchy 
vegetflblcii, when out of heal ih are quite apt to havu a 
pa1« or anx-mic color, and a rough and blotchy skin. 
AU such persons who will adopt the diet herein recom- 
mended win y-^'. ^n^atificd to sec in a few weeks" time ira- 
jirovemenl in thtir ci^tnjjlfxion. A pink, healthy hue 
takes the place of the pale color, and the slcin becomeB 
ftoft and pliable. Many pci^Jiis in mUldlo life have 
more or less accumuliitions of dandruIT in the head and 
hair, which is domctimesi 8o plentiful a.s to need bniAh- 
ing from the clothes ccvcral times a <lay. This condition 
13 frequently cban^cd by the adoption of this diet, and 
sometimes entirely overt-omo. 

Selecting tho right amount of food ia a matter of 
great importance. As hx^^ been many lime ^ pointed out, 
adequate nutrition is ab^lutcly necessary to health and 
vigour. Hence it is of iUl' utmi»i<t importanct* that a 
patient be adequately uourished, and that cnoiigh food 
Iw taken- At the same time, it mu.st he renif^mbered 
that every mouthful more than enough to accomplish 
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ttiiit purpcco is difittnctly a dams^: it i^ in the way of 
Iho nco^'eiyof beAlth; indeed, each addiilonal mouthful 
totidfi to brinji; on disease, Persom; engaged in ordinary 
*K:t:upcili(>nj: can readily dct.crraine whether ihey hav9 
enough food to i^stain their strength and vigour from 
meal to meal ?ind frtmi day to d^y- If they suffer a loss 
of ^trciiglh ;iu hour or two before Llieir usual mcal*time. 
It is <in indication (uot r pnx^f) that they have not had 
enough fockl. If oD the othe;r hand they do not experi- 
enirc a ^od appetite at mcal-timc, it is an indication 
thatlhcy have had too much food. Since health is of the 
ilrst impcjitancc, and since its recovery and continuance 
an; especially dependent upon di^e.^tion and nourish- 
ment, it is well for alJ pensons to have some knowledge 
as to the quantity which they tuiually eat. This can 
only be known by measurcmcmt. Upon sitting down to 
the table at tnealtlnie, apportion a given amount of food 
to the phite, — such an amount 7^ may be deemed ade* 
(juatc. When this food has been eaten, It is well for 
that meal U) rrfrain from taking any more, even if there 
\A a sharp appetite cir nulinatum. as this will moou wt*ar 
off. If this measured amount seems to have been more 
than sufficient to answer the uccils of the body until the 
next meal, and there is little or no appetite, it is a sure 
indication that too much food ha^ been taken, and that 
a less amount should be apportioned. 



CHAPTER XI. 



COOKiNG. 



It 13 pbin cafmeU to any deeply tliinldajr mind that 
ni:in, instead of being nrLtitniUy a ci>oking onimiil, in a 
state of nature was without took and M^ithout firo; bts 
food was spontanooufly prodticcd by nntiirc. Mud was 
eaten quite free from cookcr>". U is owing to a percep- 
tion of this tnitli, added to an eamejst de^re to Ioath to 
obey the laws of nature, thai several modern hygienists 
piuckdm their belief tliflt cuoking U u dixti net damage 
to food, and that in somcocciilt way it destroys a "viul" 
principle inherent in fniit fresh from the hand of nature. 
HaviD}; no -sUvSpidon that Lt-real& are an unnatural and 
unwholesome food, these hygicnists boldly advocate the 
nae of those foodA raw. It may be noted that ihi.'i is mib- 
stantially all theory, as no one has been found to reduce 
il to practice for any IeD£;thencd period, and for a very 
i;:oDd reason. If it be granted that snch fruits a^ figs, 
bananas, dates. ;^apes, pear^, etc., an? man':^ natural 
food, it will be s^e^n that thc^e fruits not only do not need 
coolcingp but that their attractiveness is greatly injured 
thereby: and that the pulp of these fruits is not only 
soft and juicy, readily dissolving into n 0uid-!ike state. 
hui is pnn-idc'cl by nature with tht- most ;tpjK-lis3ng 
sweets and flaA'ors. Nuts also are exceedingly attractive 
to the t;v4c, lacing loaded with cxqui-sitc flavoi^ that are 
not exceeded by any other product, natural or artifidnl, 
in their power of appeal to the appetite. Moreover, 
these nuts, to any person pro\'idcd with giKxI tcctb, 
although unlike the sweet fruits in being finn and meas- 
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umbly hard, 1>ec<>iDc by gmclual niAstic&tkiQ 6rst re- 
duced ti3 a pulp id the mouth, and chen converted into a 
cream by an ;idn]ixture of saliva. While the taw grains 
are quite unlike ih^ aweet fndESn And lieur nn similarity to 
them, when thc^ojfTams ;trc milk-d, softened by cookery, 
And intxml wilh tnilk>sug:ir:Ln<Inthcrc<itnpniiTi<t>; deigned 
Xyy add flavor aiid relish to the product, aiid thoroughly 
t-ooked, a pudding thus ix>inpoi;ndcd becomes xvity 
mnch like the pulp of the fig or It^nana; like tbe«te 
fniitfi, it is ?&oft, readily dissolved, and is loaded with 
appetising flavors. Wc maintain tliat thcac fa^ls should 
be kept in view in the consideration as to whether or not 
cooking i» ad%'isable. M we eould ]^et T^g^ ox peaches 
thoroughly ripe, frc^h from the tree, cooking except for 
preservAtion w^itild be an offense. But when tbeoe 
fruits have been dnc^ in order that they may be pn>- 
served, and havG also been transported lr>ng distances 
and become hardened, they arc most ca.«ily restored 
to a Donditltm ai>iiToxirn.sling that In which they were 
when fresh from the tree by the addition of bi>iling 
water, and in the c-j.se of ."tome fruits by a gentle simmer<> 
ing fora time. Wc maintain that under such circnm- 
stances M>o much boiling water or cooking as is i^eqnircd 
to restore these fruits to a condition approximating their 
origimd state i* not only not dclctcdous, but is noccssarv, 
and may be denominated naiurul, in that it largely re- 
irtore» this food to itit natural eoi^dition. in the niatterof 
the oeroals there is an added necessity for cooking. This 
process not only con^'erls the product of the grain— in 
the form of bread, cake, porridge, or pudding - into a 
state more nearly like the ptilp of a fretih fruit than is 
the raw grain, but the stareh granule is enveloped m 
sacs iif !^ich a nature that tlie digestive juices canuot act 
upon them, and the stareh when taken into the stoma«^ 
raw \s therefure pa^^^ed thiv'Ugh the inteNtincA targoly 
without being digested, whereas cooking cereals bun^tn 
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the sacs onotaiiiiiij: the granules, thereby permitting 
tbe d^estivn jtijccs to ivach lud act apoa tbo starch. 
These f^icu ouuutittile a tt^lentiiic demoostnition of th« 
ftitittt>' of an efforts to a.<c raw gmios as an clement of 
human food, aod they also explain vhy man has alura)'^ 
irsoned to fin* to makfrtbcs? foods dvgv«tjble> 

If Dtita and mrcet fmila be aiL^^pced as man's nalnrrd 
wd. tbc<x)okin^ of cereals, ftesh, and vegetables common 
n civiltmtkm x^ linl ;iit crAToii to mitit'r iIh<m- T-triooEt food:* 
to a naloral coodlliun; and the admixture with cereaU 
and almost ta^tckss ^^rchy foods of milk, batter, dccse. 
flcsh> and oil yields a product distinctly more oaturol 
and Doumhing: than thoe«c foods arc uacookcd, since 
they resemble more nearly our natural food. The samo 
is tme in regard to fish and fle^^h. Milk i^ a product do- 
signed by nature as food, and abounds not only ^th 
needed elements of nutrition, but ^ith rich and appcti^ 
ing flavors. A Brazil nut. or an almond well matured 
and fresh frcim the tree, if thoroughly m;uticaUkl is con- 
ed in the mouth into a creamy substance not unlike 
in taste ^nd ooosistency the <:re;tni of milk. Raw fl*^h 
is dLsticctly repulsive, u\A only because of man's inbcirn 
rinking from taking the life of animals, b:tt becauAC in 
lis raw state it docs not approach tlie condition or taato 
of milk or nuts. A muttun chop or a piece of roast beef 
has undcrj^one in the procc^ of oookin;; a remarkable 
change from its raw state, and h^^s Approached in fiavor 
and eonsiateney the nuts which, wc maintain, are an 
csscntinl portion of man's natural food; and because of 
this it will be seen that cf>oking performs a similar office 
with flesh that it does with cereals — it renders both thc^ 
oods more "natural" — better adapted to man's needs. 
!t may 1>e insijited tijxtn in this connection that milk, 
m, and cooked meats much more nearly resemble 
h nuts IhiiIi in Utste and LimsiKtency — in faci in :ill 
tial qualities — than do cilhor raw grains or the so- 
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calJcd staff of life; and it will be seen that these foods 
for this reason arc disiiactly more natural than brv^. 

Furthermore, when it is consi<icrod thai these cooked 
nicat5 and aaimal produets arc adapted to stomach dip:^- 
tion, anJ tliat in this important pArtieutar they arc Hkc 
nut5 aod ftvreet fruit*] (the oil from animal products and 
from nuts nusl h© dij^ested in the intestines), there will 
he ;9ccn a further reason for denomitiating these foods 
"natural," while cereals and starchy vegetables arc ex* 
cludt;d from this clarification. 



CHAPTER XII, 



PREPARATION OP FOOD. 



Although man is tisnally designated as a cooVing ani- 
ma], there are strong groiiitds for t>e1i«f that m^n's best 
foixl rcqutre:i nu UKikiug, indeed ia damaged by it. But 
since fruit can best be prtrserved by drying, il is most 
nearly restored to its Datural coiiditioD not only by fioaJk- 
ingp bur. frequeutly by coolcmg to make it tender. 

To Uke the place of bread those foods are specially 
recoiutncnded which are richest iu heat-giving nourish- 
mettt — sticb as Cgs, dates, bananas, raisins, stiltanafi, 
pnmes, apples, also peaches. apncot5, and the like. Of 
these, dates, figs, and bananas arc richest in nourish- 
ment; next come raisins and sultanas; prunes, apples 
and peaches arc not bo carbonaceous, but are yet valu- 
able for their bcal-giviag nourishment, and are needed 
to overcomo the cloying tendency of the sweeter fruits. 
The ordinary fresh fruits of the North, berries of all 
kinds, cbemeSf and other £tone fruits, are nch in whole- 
some and aperient acids and water, but are not fio outH- 
tiotts as the foretjoing food-fmits. Wlien these fresh 
fruits are obtainable they form a valuable addition to the 
dietary; but it is recommended that chiefest reliance 
be pUced upon the first-nained sweet fruits, together 
with apples, dried plums, and the like; and where fresh 
fniita are nut obtainable, or are too expensive, these 
dried fruits are oblainable in most large centers of civili- 
zation in all seasons of the year at such prices as bring 
thern witbin the means of most people. 

Nnts, although held to be an important part of the 
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nstnral food of man, are not eosiljr pvoseived either by 
drying or othcrwigc; and, even when procurable in a 
fn^sh condition, are u'iih many found to be diiEcuIt of di- 
gestion. These outs arc neb in oil and nitrogen, and 
all penons desiriiig a natural and wholesome diet should 
be provided not only vrith tbc fruits above rocomincnded» 
vrbidi should constitute fully Ihree-qLuirteni of the rep* 
mcD, but should also be provided with sk food wbldi. Wat 
nul», is rich in oil and □itn>gen. 

Tbcaniuul products — eggs, milk, and cheese, and soft 
cfaee.*ie from curdu — knuwn in America jw c^^ttage or 
white chccdc — are found to be not 30 rich in oil as nuts, 
or aa ia natural and desirabL-. and when c^s and milk 
are substituted for nutii, it is Advisable to addalao tmtter, 
or to U8e liberally of vef^etable oils. 

Beef and mutton, if selected ^vitb a fair proportion of 
fat, are found to be more like nut£ in their food elements 
than Che animal producb^, and al!;a more ca9:ily digested. 
A dietary fur an average adult in good health and aver- 
age wiirlc in;iy be ttixdc? of fn>tn twelve to twenly ounces 
uf beef, muLtou. |K>ultry. or fush (it 1.1 ill be noted that 
these foodj( are abrjut thrcc-cjuarters water), divided into 
two or three meala per day. aud enough of the foregoing 
fruits to satisfy the appetite. If aaimal flc5h be chosen, 
considerable cooking is rccummcndcd. The more Inex- 
pensive portions of the meat are rendered perfectly 
vrbolcsome by a slow but continuous boiling of from four 
to six hours, care bc;ng uken that by the time the 000k- 
ing is concluded most of ihe water eliaJI have evaporated. 
Beef or mutton roasted is equally wholeso<ine» although 
much more expensive. 

Those vegetarUins wlko object to butcher' meat on 
moral grounds, but who are still unable to be adequately 
nouri^lied or rtstlored li*good vigour by Uie use of nut^ or 
animal products, arc ciirnestly nK:om:ncndcd to adi>pt 
Ihc courate pursued by Mr< liowanl Williamft* Mr. Ed- 
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vard Maicland. and oiher devotees of 3l hiitn^me dietary, 
who are lifelong opponenifito the slaughter of aQimals 
and to the use of their flesli as food, but who slill are 
constmined to adopt the use of 6sh as an important t&c* 
tor in their regimen ; justifying this course on the gronnd 
that the life and orgaDism of a fish is much less aacred 
than tliat (if the more highly organized and warmer- 
bloodcd mammalia, \V1icrc suitable fresh Gah 13 not ob- 
tainable, a good quality of 5ardine», as free as po^ssible 
from sail, will be found a most valuable food resource; 
m M>ld in the shops they have the odditiODnl merit of be- 
ing pro\-ided with a liberal amount of vegetable oil. 

The animal products have the advautage of requiring 
little cooking. Eggs are much more wholesome scram- 
bled or made into an omelet than n'ith the yolk cocked 
hard by itself. An excellent way of cooking eggs is to 
allow them to stand in very hot water, not boiling, imtil 
the yolk is hardened, while the white is in the condition 
of jelly. Ft ia very important where eggs are used a« a 
principal portion of the diet thai a plentiful supply of 
batter or other foods rich in oil be added to them. 

It will be foimd that the exquisite flavor of fruits and 
the great number of varieties at our command aJTord a 
very appetizing dietar>' the year round ; and that where 
only £o much of flesh for animal products are used as 
may he needed by the organism, this food will be found 
to be aa appetising at the end of a month or a year as at 
tb9 beginning. 

Nuts are much preferable to eggs or milk in that tbey 
are rich in oil. Those persons who would be pleased to 
avoid the use of flesh and animal products are advised to 
try a dietary of outs, where tbey can beobtained in good 
condiLion, cooked in conjunction with the sweet fruits. 
A pound of shelled Brazil nuts, or walnuts* or filberts, 
or haj»;l nuts, may be added to a pound of dates, a pound 
of dried figs, and a pound of raisins. See to it that the 
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dried fmit Is property ^trashed, and it iril] be found to 
mix better if sliced thin and the stones nnnovcd frt^in 
the d.ate-s ; the nut.s atc aJfo better sliced. Put this to 
gcthcr in a ptidding-dtshj and cover vrith cnougli water 
to givt^ tlic desired corsistentry tii llie pudding after bak* 
ing two hours ; or the jar vcxay be placed in boiling water, 
and the water kept boiling two and a half or three houn^ 
A portion of this pudding may be eaten with the more 
acid fruits above mentioned, well ripened, and if it bo 
desired to cat only a Mnall portion of pudding and more 
of the fruit, the puddicjj may be made with dt^uble ihd 
quantity of nuts» and thus the needwl amotint of oil caa 
be obtained with a smaller bulk of pudding. 

Those pt^rsons who do not object to the use of eggt 
and milk on ethical grounds, and who are able to digest 
Tntlk, will find dates und milk, or ligs and milk (cHtlier 
fre^h or dried fniiLs slightly softened) a very wholesome 
and satisfying dietary. A half-pint of Tn ilk and lialf 
pound of d.ntc5 make an ample and satisfying meal for a 
person engaged in sedentary labour. 

A ver>* wholesome and appetising food may be made 
b>* stewing dates or figs with gooscbcmes, cherries of 
other dried acid fruits. Currants, both red and black* 
and ^tanas, may be stewed together, and sweetened 
with dates or fig« to taste. An endless variety of dishes 
may be miule witli such mmbinaiions. 

A not unwholesome pudding is prepared with oocoa* 
nut and eggs and milk; the iJ>ual proportions of egg" 
and milk for cti5tard, with the addition of soaked axsoa 
nut, cooked in the ordinary way. Three ^g» beaten 
up, added to a quart of milk sweetened with honey, 
baked into a cti£tard, is a good way of preparing eggs 
and milk: dates may bo used instead of honey. It will 
be found, however, that ihoiw perwins who confine their 
diet to fmlta on the one band, and only enough fiah, 
^esh, or animal prodnds to give the required nitrogen 
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and oi], on the other haad, will have <to equally enjoy- 
able JieUrj^ antl far more wholesome; since piuldm^& 
of all kini^A are apt to displace the fmiU which arc so 
ncce&i2r>- to health. 

In the matter of drink it is 5troiig:ly recominendcd 
that tea. coScc, cocoa, vine and beer be wholly dis- 
pensed with, A half-pint to a pint of hot water, tAk(;n 
from half an hour to an hour boforo meals, will woah 
oat the Elomach, grive a needed stimulus to those people 
who have a weak digestion, f^ve the needed volume to 
the blood, and the water tb^it ia added to the dried fruits, 
or that is found in f re^h fruits, will be all the drink that 
is re<iuired at meal-tiTiies, 

It is quite impossible to give hard and fast rules as 
to quantities and times of eating, and the like. Tt is 
recommended that not less than two meals per day and 
not more than three be takeu. It is desirable that 
enough food be eaten at each meal to support the person 
ittg'ood vig-ouT and keep off faintness until the ne^ct mcal- 
timc. but not so much as to prevent a good appetite by 
the next meaL 

It is quite important to meastire or weigh the amount 
of Sah, flesh, or animal products that are eaten at any 
one meal. By this means, if more is apportioned than 
is needed to keep the body nourished until the lime for 
the succeeding meal, a less atnnunt can be apportioned 
for subsequent meals. On the other hand, if the weighed 
or measured quantity prove insufficient, a larger portion 
may be taken at a subsequent meal ; and by this pnictiee 
of ascertaining how much food is taken, k is easy for 
any person to determine the amotint that is needed daily, 
Ab before remarked, it is important that enough be 
taken to keep tlie system well nourished from one meal- 
time to another, and at the same Lime not enougb to 
prevent an appetite when meal-timo arrives. The fniita 
can be left more to one's appedte and desire; although 
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when more fruite are eaten than the needs of the system 
require a certain damagfe is done, though of alessserioos 
nature than that in the case of other foods. 

The main thing to remember is that coarse bread and 
gfrains irritate and inflame; vhereas fruits, while snb- 
eerving the same purposes in keeping up the beat of the 
body and in nourishment "-'t are performed by bread 
and cereals, have in adt i a specific add which is 
chemically aperient and i )d purif3riag, and hence 
fruits, even by this fact tuuje, arc proven to be ihe 
natural food of man. 



CHAPTER Xlll. 



WHOLEMEAL BREAIX 



Wholemeal bread is mode from raea! or flouT from 
wliich the bran h^ a not been removed. Tlic following 
is taken frnjn Sir Ht-niy Tliucnsua'^ bouk, " Fuod ^ukI 
Feeding," 6th Edition, page 40: 

"I h^vo just adverted to the brcfld of the labourer, 
and recommended that it should be made from entire 
wholemeal; but it should not be too eoarscly gffound. 
Extreme coarseness in wholewheat meal, as it is u^ually 
tcnned. is a condition designed to exert a specific elTcCt 
on the dtgcsiion for those who need it, and, useful as it 
IS in it*; place, it is not desirable for the average piipida- 
lion referred to. At the same time, no portion of the 
hnsk of the grain should be removed from the wheat 
when ground, whether coarsely or finely, into meal. 
That a partial removal i& systematically advocated by 
aome as an improvement, is one of the ntimcrous illus- 
trations of the modern and almost universal crnzc which 
juMi nnw exists among food purveyors of almost every 
description for eliminating all inert or innutritious mat- 
ter from the food we eat. This extraordinary care to 
employ nothing iti our diet but matter which has nutri- 
tive value, that is, that can be absorbed into the system, 
is founded upon want of elementary knowledge of the 
first principles of digestion ; and yet. strange to say, the 
mistaken, indeed mischievous practice ifi supported, 
probably for want of thought, by many who ought to 
know better. 

"It seems now to be almost overlooked that no 
proper action of the intestines can take place unl9SK a 
very considerable quantity of inert matter is present in 
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our daily fooJ. cxistin; as matcrbl which cannot he 
dilated. By this character we are not to suppoc^e that 
it is in tlic Ica-Ht degree indigcMiWc. in the sense of tb;U 
term when employed to tticih difficnit digestion, bttt 
only that it p^^ise^ uncbao^vd through tht* body, neither 
receiving nor exciting any action. WHicn there is a 
ccnjHdcmble proportion of this In the food the bowels 
am act daily aou regularly, having a ma^&s which they 
GOD tr.'uismit/^ 

Many writers on hygiene who are either in favour of 
or friendly to vegeiarianism hold the «aine views pro- 
pounded in the above extract- 3l is all the morv note- 
wprthy when taken from an acknowledged ;jutborityin a 
popular ^hool of medicine, and indicates the far-reaching 
nature c>f the influence that has hcen exerted }yy the 
friends of what is tiuw known as wholemeal bread aod 
coarse grain food> 

If A gnvin of wheat be examined under a microscope, 
it will be seen to be a most formidable locking affair, 
having sharp, serrated cdgcA, and admirably calculated 
to wound and inflame the linings of the ;>ton:kach and in- 
testines. Upon experiment it w-ilL be found that the 
bran is not in the slightest degree influcuijed by any of 
the digestive Juices, and when voided from tht^ body is 
Nubiitantially tn the same condition as when taken into 
it. Ii Is quite true that wholewheat meal is a substance 
"designed to exert a specific effect on the digestitm fur 
tliose who need it:" that is, a person of a costive habit 
can, by using plentifully of wheat meal from which the 
bran has ntit been removed, mi Irritate the stoiuadi and 
bowels that a daily action is quite sure to take place* If 
u^ing such foods was the only way in which such daily 
action of the bovrcis could be induced, this connco would 
be excusable, but we maintiin that it is not only "not 
desirable for the avcrag:c population," but that it is not 
desirable in any case. 

Undoubtedly man's digestive organs are adapted lo 
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tbc food v^kl BMsr^ fa» ^jnwifal far 

uvma'SHdvad fiood.it«dl bt 

vtecfa Scr HcsTT <^nj t < : tnty pa<iBts oot js ti^tttg 
to ifl«&n a Proper actioa of Um iai— Uftir, It 
win be lovDd, bovvTcr, tfam tfaift vaste BdolctiaJ — the 
AiDi M>d >ndft oi fraiH y lAd *fc* ridns d mits liu 
tune of tht bnstH&c, f ^ iag , ^v-Sfcs actioa Uut if 

pL'CUuSf to OCXSt SSO to^i flttCn ERinS CSB DC OflCCA w tfn 

iuipiaUj, «o far M& a me<^LaiiicaI inflamnuboa of tbe 

wjMO penoBft mffeftsg ntm coAitcqcss lura been 
advised to uiK faraa bnad, or cacaisr gntiio, tbe 6T5t 
iTPlintiQii of i2io miiwMffc***™ p a B^ i j Inr tbe bns is 
aotked ia tbe iocnaard Himlwirr thai vcrr gtmaaltr 
foliovs tbc adopcion of wboteiDCA] pcodacts. Ucrcta 
consists tlie diilCTVDce bctv^cn tlie loo^etiing efiect of 
fmit — Quui'9 aatnnl apencnt — and that vhi^ foQovs 
tbe use of wholemeal bread aod coofse ^Taias. Froit 
a mm free akOTement of the bowels without inrtiinin>- 
ticm and InUatios. Tbc apeheot eficct of wbolaaneal 
bread is tbc res&U erf irhutioEi c^i&aed by the fine particles 
of btan, vbJdi act lUe to many smaU knives in passing 
tfatragb tbo jatesdDes- That fruit is aperient qttite ra- 
dcpeadi^QUy of inecfaanica] irritatLon may be [rroved by 
taking tbc juke of the apple or fig. It is w^ known 
that such fmit juices nrc very opening in thetr nature, 
and it is plain that this apcrieoi effc<:t cannot be from 
any mechanica] initaiion, nor ia il accomplished by sik^ 
fruit coDtnbuting Inert matter to the food, since the 
entire fruit juice, both the water and the fruit held in 
solution, are absorbable into tbe system. Uany aperient 
remedies which are used to stimulate the action of the 
bowels accomplish this recnlt not b)- mechanical irrtta^ 
tion, but by inducing a flow of water from the blood 
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Into the iniertines, .in<l the npcrienl action of fniils la 
brought about in this manner. On the other hand, fine 
flour with the bran reiroved is quite iiiiiver«illy ac- 
knowledged to have a constipaling efTect. and since the 
addition uf br^n mdi^ees actinn of the bowel!^, and 
since this bran after pacing tliiougb Che liody has not 
Ijccn chemically (or otherwise) changed, it ls pl^tn that 
the aperient action of the wholemeal bread is tiie result 
of mechftnical irntatiou. 

Wc claim that m^turc'a methods arc always bcdt; 
that fruit is aaturcs Aperient; and that best results will 
be obtained when a aufi^cicnt admixture of such fruits 
with the dietary i^ made q» may be necessary to induce 
a natural action of tbe bowels. But while wo aijree with 
Sir Henry that bran bi^ad haifi '*x spcci^c clTeet on the 
digcsHon for those who need it/' we maintain that it is 
not useful and luA. so de.^iralili; f<»r any j>ei-*on as it ia to 
j^ve them the same? bre^d with the bran reinovcid ; and^ 
in the absence of aperient fruits, that it is better to 
give opening medicine than to contimMlly infiame the 
stomach and intestines by mechanical irhtants. While 
we do not recommend the use of cereals m any form, we 
nevertheless rccogfnize thnt if such foods ar« to be eaten 
it x& better to avoid the waste of their valuable gluten ; 
and in this sense whcleme^il bread i\^ better than bread 
made from fine flour from which not only the bran but 
also a coDsiderable porti<m of the gluten has been re- 
moved. That such removal is not necessary is proven 
by the fact that Jwvrml flniir inantifrtttnTiers in America 
dccoriicaie the grains of wheat before they are ground, 
a process which removes all of tho bran, but which does 
not remove any of the gluten, as is quite sure to be the 
cose as wheat is ordinarily ground. A large proportion 
of the gluten in a grain of wheat is found adjoining the 
outer coating, and in the umtal process of milSing, when 
the bran is removed coasidcnhle gluten adheres to it. 



But vheti the i^fraln is 6r^t peeled, none cA the gluten is 
remoi-ed with the br;in, and the entire wheat, «o far at 
its nutritious properties are concerned, is retained, while 
at the same time the irritating flouty skio is entirely re> 
moved. If wheat is to be taken at all. undoubtedly this 
form is preferable to flour which has been imjxJvcrixhtNJ 
by a partial removal of gluten. At the same time, rather 
than irntatc the stomach and bowels with the bran 
knives it is far better to cat bread that is made from 
flour from which a portion of the gluten has been re* 
moved, and make up the deficit by ^diiig dcsh or ani- 
mal products to the dietary. 

Regarding the contention that brown bread and coarse 
cen^ls are productive of inBammntion by mechanical 
irritation, the following quotation from ProfesBor Good- 
fellow's "Dietetic Value of Bread" (MacMillan & Co.) is 
in point. It is to be remembered that this book is writ- 
ten to celebrate the virtues of bread; rind when it* 
author is forced into an acknowledgment of very scnous 
drawbacks it naturally carries more weight than if writ* 
by a partisan of the fruit diet. The matter quoted is 

;ken from pages igd and 199: 

" The ingestion of a large qiiantity of ordinary" whole- 
meal bread with other foods increases the percentage of 
waste in those foods> When an individual lives on milk 
alone for a considerable period, the waste varies from s 
to 9 per cent., according to the digestive powers of the 
individual. In a subject experimented on by the author, 
the waste waa found to be about 8 per cent, wben milk 
formed the only food, Whtrn ordinary wholemeal bread 
was given in addition to the milk, the waste in the 
rotlk ra-^e to nearly rt per vent. The same rcsulls 
were obtained with other foodie. This increase of wastt* 
is probably due to the more frequent evaciuilicms'^ of the 
bowels produced hy the irritation of the bran particles. 
Summing up, we may fairly come to the following con* 
elusions conecming ordinary wholemeal (1, /,, coarse) 
bread. 
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(i) It contAinB more acttial waste matter tiun. wliitc» 
bread. 

(2) It is not so thoTonghly dupsted u irhite bread. 

(3) Its ingestion in considerable qnantiticfl leadd to on 
increase of waste in other foods. 

(4) It may catise diarrhoea and irritate the tUIoob cxMt 
of the intestine." 



CHAPTER XIV. 



CONSERVATION OF FORCE. 



^ 



Probably no subject connected with health and 
hygiene i^ at once »o tmpoTtaot and 80 little understood 
as the conson-ation of viul force, Ever>-oiic is awsin: 
of the importance of a stirpJtif in a similar domain — of 
the deairability of keeping a goodly auiii in reserve with 
the Kiaker, The simile is nearer than the reader might 
be at first wilting to concede, The relations of man lo 
man in inodem (nvilizalion are xncb that money is sub- 
stantially in(!ispensablo to accomplish one's ends in life. 
Vital force is not less import.'int in the - physiologicil 
flomain. Unfortunately, therein this great diflfemKe; 
one can easily know whether, in the case of tbe lank, 
more money is being deposited than is being withdmwn, 
and can know if perchance the drafts arc in except of 
the deposits. Not so in trnnsoctions with the bank of 
life. The human organism is largely a KcU-reguIaliag 
machine. It is so constructed and arranged that if 
excessive drafts during yonth and middle life are made 
upon the viuil forces, a correspjnding provision is also 
made by oaturD, and the required amount of viu! force 
is ftiTthL-uiTiitig. Moreover, no explidi sign is given the 
individual thai life's forces arc being wilbdniwn. that 
the drafts on tho bank arc in excess of the deposits. An 
illustration in point came under Oic observation of the 
writer in his youth, In a locality where in winter the 
temperature not infrequently sinks lo twenty, thirty, and 
even fortj' dcgre^ss below freezing, a fanner, a young 
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man but little past twenty years of a^c. bussed hima&lf 
every winter in hauling londs of woo<l to a village five 
or six miles distant, it was this young: nian's pride that 
he needed no coal even in winter, ;ind he would traverse 
the entire distxince* over poor roads, and with a siov 
team, with not even an undercoat, on the coldest days. 
It is now plain enough that this yaung man< who came 
from a most vigoruus family, with muscles of iron and 
with abounding vigour, was [lerpetually lowering his snr* 
jjIiw. iShurtly after reaching thirty he became a.n invalid, 
Aud died in a few years. 

Daring the time of the American Civil War, some 
most unexpected facts in reference to the soldiers were 
observed. Companies composed of fanners' sons, when 
in the exigencies and strain of active service, were 
proven to be less hardy and less enduring than those com- 
panies made up from young men of ihc towns— <:]crks, 
salesmen, and the like — who ha<l always been sheltered 
in wcll-wfinned of^ces and shops, and had ne\'er been 
exposed to the rigors of the northern winter. These 
young men. although not having nearly so great a mux- 
cntar development as the farmers and laboorere, and 
although not nearly so accustomed to hardships and 
strain, were nevertheless able to endure the severities 
incident to an active campaign far better than the farm- 
ers' flons and others who had been accustomed to expos- 
ure. The solution of these phenomena is plain. A 
young man exposing himself day after day, during long 
winters, without even a coat, is constantly running be- 
hind in b;s store of vital fonx. As before said, tmfor- 
tunately the self-adjtLSting organism doed not at onc« 
give any signal of alarm \ the mon? the draft, apparently 
the greater the supply. The same was found true gen- 
erally of those whose occupation necessitated an expos- 
ure to the severity of winter. Apparently in aboosdlng 
health, with wrll-det-cloped pfay^i.'ttl flames, and 
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tomcd to hardship* and oxposnro, ncvcrthclCM, when a 
great strain had to be endured, tbcsc men had already 
cxhau^ed a portion of their mirplus in bank, and gave 
out sooner than the young men from the city. who. 
although not so well devel^^p^ mtifECulariy, nevertheless 
had a larger reserve or surplus of vital foree. Similar 
ffttis are observable the world over. People are often 
surprised that this or the oiher friend or acquaintance, 
who had always been esteemed robust, snccumbed to 
death after a few days' illness; whereas those who have 
been ailing from childhood, and who are seemingly 
obliged to care for their health and to guard against 
exposure and overstrain, while never robiisL nor able to 
endure any great strain, at the same time usually con- 
tinue the battle of life to old age. The robust man who 
in early or middle life succumbs to an attack of illness 
has been accustomed for year?; to issue far greater drafts 
Upon his vital force than he had made provision for. 
so that when ho is subjected to a severe trial physical 
bankruptcy and death ensue. 

The means by wbteh men anfl women overdraw their 
surplus of vitality are manifold. Not infrequently people 
in apparent vigour accustom themselves to only six, or 
five, or even four hours of sleep during the twenty- 
four^ devoting the icmaiadcr to ^lc>itig two days* work ia 
one. Owing to the wond<?rful provision of nature before 
referred to, jipiiarenlly the more such a person demands 
of the organismn the more there is at hand to respond, 
and it is quite true that one in vigorous health may. 
oven for years, habitually sleep one, two, or even three 
hours less in the twenty-four than nature demands* and 
work four, six, or even eight hours more than is natural 
and wholcsomo, and i^till apparently t)e in good health. 
The day of reckoning, however, comes; the poison of 
an epidemic enters Euch a system, there is not a suf&cient 
reserve of vital force to expel the intnideri and as a 
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conseqtiesoe oc^llApse and death ^nt^tie. Tli« itidivtdtuU 
bimfiolf and his friends and acquamtancc^^ ^ot baviofi: 
tbls matter called to their attontion, have do suspidoD of 
what is the real cause of the bicalcdowii. It may bo 
quite tmc that another member of the family is exposed 
to the same contagion, and either does not have even an 
attache, or if atlaelccd is able in a few days In ihn^w it off 
and make a quicJr recovery. A thoughtful persun will 
sec that where two arc exposed to the same contagion, 
and one eHca[>e8 with liUle or nn iaconveDteiiee, while 
the other succumbs, the reason is that the one has a 
large rciacrve of vital force, and the other has overdrawn 
hb account. 

Unfortunately, loss of sleep is only one among many 
of the mclhods taken to waste one's reserve of vitality. 
Many persons insist not only upon devoting the full 
hours of a bufi>' day to matters of business, but bring 
the problems home to their meals and their firesides, 
and such persons are really- engaged in severe mental 
work substantially all of their waking hours. When in 
five, or ten, or twenty years the inevitable breakdown 
ensues, the vic^tim aud hist friends have HtUe under^ctaad- 
ing of the real cause. 

Thi& law applies in the same way anil with equal 
force to all the poison habits. Scientific physicians arc 
aware that when the vital forces arc exhilarated and 
made unaaturally active by the use of any agent like alco- 
hol, this activity is inevitably followed by a corredpond* 
ing depression of the nervous system. This is applicable 
to all **ptck me ups" and tonics of every description, 
whether tea, coffee, tobacco, alcohol, or qritua. Unibr- 
tunately, in these instances, as in the case of the yoong 
man who exposed himself to the winter without ade- 
quate clothing, nature does nnt at iinit sound the alarm, 
One can use a intnli^ralc amount of tea, coffee, tobacco, 
or akohol, and be apparently in as good a cuuilition as 
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Another who abstains from all these articles, but when- 
ever a tc»t can t>c made it will be ftccn that those men 
who have habitually refrained from all such poisons, 
other thin^! boiog equal, will tmdei^o faii^fue and 
hardship which those people accustomed to stimulants, 
but who may have j^ivcn no sign of their being damaged 
thereby, will be unable to endure. No two pcn;ons arc 
exactly alil:e. The sum total of the vital force of each 
Individual depends upon the temperatencss of his or her 
life, and the amuimLof vigotirinherited f rum the p;irt!itLft. 
PtfSous especiiilly vigorotis are able to take a surprisingly 
liirgc amount of zny of these p<ii£ons with compilative 
impuDlty: but the law Is universal and uufailiiig. Who- 
ever habitually deprives himself or herself of the natural 
amount of sleep is lowering the bank of vitality; the 
same is true of anyone who indulges in overv-ork, or in 
anyof ihefitimulantsabove mentioned. AllexcesfiCB arc 
distinetly a drain upon vital energy. Exercise in mod- 
eration, and tip to the needs of the system, is a most 
important and indispensable requisite, but ooniests in ath> 
Ictic sports conduce to overstrain, and many young men 
have come to their death from an excessive indulgence in 
these sports< while many more have permanently injured 
ihemselves. It is probable that those who have intlulgcd 
in excessive strain and severe contests, and who have 
not nuticetl any unfavorable results therefrom, arc dis- 
tinctly weakened thereby, just as the farmers and young 
men inured to hardshipand inclement weather ftUhough 
having no consciousness of illness or that their vitality 
hod been lowered, were still seen to be deficient when 
pitted against those young men from the towna who had 
not l>cen expensed to the severe strain and hardships in- 
cident to rural life. If it t>e true, as we maintain, that 
the nritural life of man is from lOO to lao years, the fact 
that three score years and ten is now considered the full 
measuTC shows thai the race has t)cen so deteriorated by 
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\i\ vnnoos excet^st^ indwlgcnccs, and overdiain. that 
then- IS, a deficit of fully fitly years even in the case of 
those who have escaped llic mortality of childhotid ; iind 
this deficit is the result of ihc v^riouiL sLrain^i and ex- 
cesses that abound upon every side. The graduate ^i 
the university who haH indul^l in athletic contests, and 
unconsciously damajifed himself thereby, has still a store 
of vitality sufficient to enable him to overstrain ag;ain 
when he comes to the competitive contests of professional 
or business )ife» and the Kum total of his exceflsce, made 
up of undcnilcep, overwork and the like, consuituteic tha 
cause of his premature death^ — we say premature, chough 
hft 11U17 have reached the traditional seventy yean<% 

Fear and Intense ^Ucltude of all kinds are distinctly 
a drain upon vital force. An ilUistiation of the tcrriblt? 
effects that may result from fear occurs in a case recently 
narrated by the public prt:^^ . A woman solicitous about 
the welfare of a »on at a distance received a tclegTaill' 
from those watching over him, bearing to bcr the glad 
tidings that the crisis had been reached and that her son 
waa out of danger. Without opening the despatch the 
wudoQS mother, o\*ercomo by her fears that its contents 
were unfavorable, died aJmost instantly. In this case 
the stnin was so f^reat that everyone could flee its 
deadly effect. In the majority of instances, although 
pe<^>le are distinctly damaged, and are given less power 
to withstand the encroachments of disease, and havx their 
term of life distinctly shortened, tbey nevenbeless are 
tiDGOCiscious of any prrmanimt harm for the simple n-a- 
sno that the debit and credit OKXount of their vital force 
b not kept and put^lished by nature from daj to dajr. 

One of the advantages of the Uind Cure or Christian 
Science movement that in recent time^ has attracted so 
much attention in America, and which is being also agi* 
tatcd Bomewbat in Baj^and» is that it allayv fear and 
Iherofopo cuts off one aonroe of the waste of Wtal force. 
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Anger or rage is a severe strain upon the v^udpowen; 
and for this rc-nson, if fur no ether, it U a condition that 
everyone shoulil strive to avoid. 

The inclul^enee of tbe pa^ioDs is a&other fruitful 
soun^t of diminished vitality, irrippled ti.se fill □ efts, am! 
shortened life. As in the other sources before mentioned, 
the viutim Lk uot conscious that his powers are being un- 
dermined, but there are abundanl proofs that it is true 
notwithstanding;. We earnestly maintain thut the pur- 
suit of pleasure for pleaaure's sftke, wherein any physical 
aet IS concerned, is nut lawful ; and that violation of this 
law always results in a greater or less diminution of the 
powers of life. If mankind could in a day be pemuaded 
to rofrain from indulgence in the sexual relation except 
for purposes of procreation, an amoving Improvement, in 
greater freedom from nervous diseiise and from all dis^ 
eased conditions that have their <iource in the nervous 
system, would Ix' at once manifest. 

Overeating is another alm.He, and^ like the one jtlJlt 
named, as universal as the race. As elsewhere pointed 
out in this work, digestion is distinctly under Lvintrol of 
the nervous system. Nature is equal to the performance 
of all needed duties, and the digestion of a needed 
amount of natural food, in normal conditions, requires 
no exhaustion of vital force. But when tnore fotxl is 
taken than is required for the needs of the s)*stciD, not 
only thai food must be digested from which the system 
absorbs its needed nutrition, but the excess must be dis- 
ised of, and this involves a heavy drain upon vitality. 
Lhermore, the use of all starch foods, as eKcwhcrc 
tborately shown in [his work, produces a great waste of 
vital power. 

This list could be further extended, but enough has 
probably been said to impress the thoughtful student of 
hygiene with the great importance of this subject. Our 
chief purpose is to impress it upon the reader that be- 
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cause there if; no daily r^fistratioti of the d^ma^ done 
the systom by ovorwork. overeating:, iosuffidont slee] 
the Mse of stimul-'LiiL! and narcotics, and tlie indtilgeiii 
of the appetites and pafisions, or the use of aurch foods^^ 
it does not follow th»t there in not a daily deterioration 
of ibe vis narura or natural force of the individual. In* 
deed, there is Aljunilant evidence to prove thut snch de- 
terioration is inevitable. Thousands of persons now oc- 
cupants of iiiKane asylums, aud tens ctf thousands who 
arc suffcringa living death of gloom and melancholy bc- 
cau.'tc of a dcbilitalcfl nervous system, are the victims of 
the various poisoa habits, exces^s^ and dietetic errors 
herein referred to. 



CHAPTER XV, 



CORPULENCE— ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 



One who has abstained from intoxicants until middle 
life, but who nevertheless, from incorrect diet, or ov-er- 
work, or any such reason finds himself or herself in 
somewhat frail health, if persuaded to lake light wine 
or beer with meals is apt at firet to feel decided improve- 
ment- The stitntilns uf the wine for a Lime increases 
the digestive powers, and the patient consequemtly has 
an improved appetite, aad digests and assimilates a 
greater amount of nourishment. Unfortunately the 
alcohol, which has done some good by stimulating the 
appetite and digestion, soon begins its work of under- 
mining the nervous system, and tn due ttme« if its en- 
tire effect bo considered, it will bo found to have done 
decidedly mure barm than good. 

Likewise, anyone who has been in rather frail health 
up to middle life, and perhaps somewhat emaciated* and 
finds himself or herself eating more food and with a 
better relish than formerly, and notices also a gradual 
increase in weight and roundness, considers these unmis- 
takable evidences of improved health. Very few even 
among physiciansareaware of the dangers which threaten 
such an individual. If a person in such circumstances 
should so manage his or her diet as not to permit a greater 
accumulation of flesh than is nonnal or natural, the 
threatened dangers would be avoided. According to a 
xeeord of averages compiled by insurance companies, 
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Uiken from olMcrvoLtioa of over tbr«e thoiiKuvd pensoo*, 
Uto nortuftl ut naturml weights for glvec heights xe^ tn 
lUK^rdnncc with tho foUovring tabic, which indndcs the 
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UnfMtunAtcly nwrty *ll pertoiift— including a large 
proiKirtion of phyvkHanfi — arc tinder ihtf impreasioo that 
a invdoniv oboiily* whrn <Kvurring in middle life, is 
oattiral \o tnany ImTUiin t^eings. Scientific ptay^ctan^ 
ar« iwaro thnt thctf 1» t«n1y a fTmalt amount of jtdtpose 
tls^nio— »(niie wvpii [Hmnds in a person u-«ighing 1^4 — 
in the ImmjtQ oTganusm: and arc also aware that each 
pannd nlKivi? the n<Mitial amiutnt ixadc^triment in vari- 
ous ways. Among the moro seriOQs of these may be 
mcntionc^t the pressure upon the vital orgnns caused by 
incrcasin^MirpitiBfleah.and the degeneration of the heart 
and other organs th«t frt<iiicntly follows in obesity's 
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train. But a raajorily of th^so samo physJciAns, un- 
aware of the readiness with which obesity or corpulence 
can be controne<i, re^'ard this infirmity as if it wore in- 
evitable; and have no thoui;ht whatever eiiher of its 
serious natnre or of advising such measures as are sure 
to r^^dnre and control it. As before staiwl, ihr most 
imfortunaie feature in regard to the e n con ra;^ meet of 
this disease is the well-nigh universal ignorance concern- 
ing it, — the coaviclion on ihe part of most persuas that a 
moderate rolundily and increase of weight in middle 
life is desirable rather than otherwise. Many people 
have rheumatism in middle life, Amonf^ some races 
and peoples case.^ of Thcuniati.sm arc far more frequent 
than are cades of obesity or corpulence among^ others. 
But rheumatism or similar dinorders give a convincing^ 
demonstration of their uonaturalncss the moment they 
tike possession of the human frame ; wh<:rea£ during the 
early years of obesity the victim is quite apt to feel an 
increase of vigour, and enjoy better he^alth than before 
the obesity commenced . 

It is not alone in the presence of a surplus amount of 
fletth in the system^ encroaching upon Iho vital organs, 
and interfering with their natural and needed activity, 
that the danger of obesity Hes; the obese arc more fius- 
ccptible to attacks of illnciW of all kindfi than persons of 
normal weight. In the matter of Liking cold the obese 
Arc, ad a rule, much more liable than they were before 
obcaity super\'ened. Rheumatism is more frequent and 
more severe. The same is true of the frequency and 
severity of attacks of sick heAdaehe, neuralgia, and eimi^ 
Inr disorders. Mr, Banting, whose name has become 
famous by his writings upon this subject^ was afflicted 
with partial deafness, and the reduction of Lis olwsity 
dy restiired his hearing. In a [jractJce extending 
a number of years, wc have had many cases where 
a similar restoration of hearing fulluwcd the reduction of 
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c-bcsit>". InflammaWry disea&ea of all kinds, as b 
»aid, are most apt to attack the ol>ciic or corpulent, 
rcodcrfi will bo able to perceive from ob&erif'atJoa amongf 
their own acquaintances that the corpulent arc not as 
long" lived and do not enjoy a;; guod he:illh oja ollierji- A 
gifted hygienic physician, Dr, C. M- Page, in treating 
this topic writes: 

" A fal person, at whatever period of life, has not a 
sound tiAi>iic in his body ; not only is the ontire musctilar 
system degenerated with the fatty particles, but the vital 
organs^heart. lungs, brain, kidneyTf* lit'cr, etc., — aro 
likewise mottled throughout, like rust spots in a 
watch simng, liable to fail at any moment. The gifted^ 
Gambctta, vhom M. Rocbcfort styled the fatted sntrap, 
died — far under his prime-^bccausc of his depraved con- 
dition ; a .slight gunshot wound from which a clean 
would have speedily recovered ended thlsobese diabetic* 
life- Events sufficiently cnnvincing rire confttaotlyocci 
ring on both sides of the Atlantic ; every hour men 
roUmg into ditcher of death because they do not leam 
how to livo. Those ditches have fictitious name^— grief, 
fright, apoplt'xy. kidney troubles, heart disease, ctC|^ 
but the true name ia chronic sclfabu^c^" 

Fortunately there is a considerably greater apprchen- 
non in tho public miud now than a few years ago &« 
the evils of growing fat- The writings of Mr. Banting;,' 
an enthtuiastic layman who was greatly helped by a ro- 
ductiou of cbcidt)*, and whose interest in his fellow 
prompted him to make ss widely known as possii 
some thirty years ago hi;; method of cure, has done much 
lo dispel some of the dense ignorance concerning this 
topic; and in more recent years the illness of Risiiiarck. 
and hts restonitiitn Lbn>ugh the reductiuTi of hifi obesity, 
was aUo a great help to spread knowledge on this most 
important subject. 

The cjcdting cauae of obesity is the tngtstion of more 
food that the system nrquirrs. together with the weaken- 
ing of the excretory* organs, which results in the failure 
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of tbe KysXjtm to adequately tlirow off its waste matter. 
But the profound and primal cause of obesity will odc day 
be rtfcog^ized tu be the use of cereal and st^rcb. foods. 
An obese person weighing two. four, or six stone, or 
twenty-five, fifty, or eighty pounds, or even a still larger 
amount, more than is natural, may be given a diet of 
flesh with water, with or without the addition of atarch- 
less vegetables, as lettuce, watercress, tomatoes, spinach, 
and the like, excluding bread, pulses, and potatoes, and 
the patient will be gradually but surely reduced to his 
normal weight. A perseverance in this diet is sure to 
prevent a return to obesity. As soon, however, as the 
patient returns to his UMial diet of bread and potatoes he 
straightway begins to increase in weight; and while an 
ol>ese patient can easily be reduced eight pounds per 
month whcD placed upon a flesh diet, he will gain fully 
this much or more upon returning to a free use of bread 
and starch vegetables. If this patient who has been 
reduced, and who has again developed obesity, is per- 
suaded to again adopt the exclusive ilcsh diet, again the 
reduction is sure to take place ; and in the course of our 
practice this process has been repeated among many 
patients, and in a few a reduction ^n^ return to Sesh has 
been repeated three times. It is plain from such demon- 
strations that without starch foods corpulency would not 
exist. Chemically starch foods are chiedy carbon; adi- 
pose tissue is also carbon, and it would naturally be ex- 
pected that a ditl of oil and the fat of animal fiesh would 
contribute quite as much to obesity as bread and starch 
fwHls, But experience proves that such is not the ca.se- 
Thc reason for this is not. in the present state of science. 
understood: it willlikelybc found in the fact that starch 
foods undergo a complicated process of digestion, where- 
as oils require only emulsioo to render them as^ijciUble 
by the system. 

If an autopsy be held upon the body of an obese 
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person* the Abnormitl weight vtl] be founii to be citic fo 
An nccnmuUtlicn \^i adi|H>A« tii&sui^ and water — the prest- 
€Qceof vatcr in the tissue is plainly visible and odds 
considerably to the bulk. Prom thU fact hAS arisen the 
practice of advUin^ obcec pcrsoos lo drink as little water 
as possible. A moderxte amount of shrinkage can be 
accomplished by ihi*i course; but it is one which wc do 
not recoinmend. Waler is anecKSsiiy to the organism ; it 
is invaltiahic not only in keeping up the volume of the 
IjIikxI, hut in ;tidiiig the excretion of waste in.ilter lhn>ugh 
the bowels and kidne>'s. And sin»jc a reduction can 
safely, and in a majority of instances quite rapidly be 
induced by a noD-starch diet and an unlimited amount 
of watcr» wc do not favour limiting the patient in the 
amount of liquid. 

The courage nnd strength of conviction poi«es;»ed by 
tho average family doctor is curious to behoMn It will 
be found to be iDver^cly to the ratio of hi« knowledge. 
The less conversant he is with this mnhdy the greater 
confidence he «eems to h:ivc in h]« opinions. Dnring 
the years that we wert? in practice some hundreds of 
paiienlx eanic; to ii.s fcir usKlsLance in this trtnibtt;, a largc 
number of whom were under the control of their family 
phyT^ician- Many of Lhe«! patients came in dcfianoeof 
the express orders of their physicians; and while they 
had ttsimmed courage enough to disobey their orders and 
come to us. they needed much encouragement lo en- 
able them to proceed with any contidence. They were 
usually told by their medical advisers that in them it 
waa natural to be Aout, that they had "better leave veil 
•nongb alone/' and the direst results were prophesied 
in the event that they had the temerity to proceed- In 
point of fact these patients quite invariably experiencod 
nothing but the happiest restUta. Many of them came 
ont of an interest in their personal appearance; finding 
their figurtis dt^%troyi^l und their beauty going, they 
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desired rcstormtion to their jronthful form and feature. 
Others, again* vrerc annoyed at clumsine&s in £;cttiii£f 
about, shortness of breath in climbing stairs, and the 
general awkwardness and inconvenience that result from 
this "too, too solid Hc&h." Onl^asmall propoTtion of 
these patients came from a knowledge that obesity is a 
disease, that it encotiragcs other states of inflammation 
and other diseases, and that lb; reduction is a great aid 
in the relum of health. But while these patients as 
a rule did no: come to us with cbis expectation, it 
was common for thorn to testify to great benefits that 
had resulted from their treatment. These benefits 
were quite frequently greater than the patient would 
readily admit or remember. It was our custom, with all 
patients beginning treatments to take the name, age, 
height, weight, and a list of the infirmities, if any. from 
which they were suffering. These details were elicited 
by a series of questions, and the answers duly recorded. 
Out of sight out of mind is the old f^dage; and human 
beings are fortunately so conditioned that when their 
aches and pains have tAken flight they forget not infre- 
quently that they were ever present. Many of thoBO 
patients would have stoutly denied the benefit rendered 
but for the diagnosis taken at the beginning of treat- 

IiDtsnt, and a refcn^ncc to which only would convince 
them of the eondition tliey had been in. 
The proper treatment for the reduction of obesity is 
as simple as it is effective. Many people arc under the 
impression that it is necessary to take unwonted exercise ; 
and that taking only a very limited amount of fltiid ia 
permissible. In point of fact, all that is necc^KsitTy is to 
induce the patient resolutely to abstain from all bread, 
ecrcals, and starchy vegetables. Almost any flesh food 
is admissible, although the lean will be found to be more 
favourable to reduction than the fat, and beef is moro 
eff^ctivQ and desirable than any other. A patient will 
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need from one ponnA to two and a half pounds per 
day. according to the amount of obestt)' and the amount 
of exercise that must be t^en- The obese patient 
rarely needs more than two meals a day, Wc usually 
ordered patients to abiitaln from their breakfast, to take 
their first meal about twelve o'clock, aud ihe last one at 
ihe usual dlaner time — stix, seven, cxr eight in the even- 
ing. ShCany patients weighing from too to 250 pounds 
(frum seven to eighteen stone) more thAO is> natund 
will frequently be adequately nourished on a half-pound 
of Icau beef taken twice a day, and from two to four, 
pints of hot water takci) before oicals and before goin 
to bed. Others again of less obesity and with greater 
need for exercise or work require about double this 
amount of food, and in some instances even more. 
Most patients unaccustomed to this diet are apt to think 
it a great hardship to e:it beef, and beef only, and 
made it a custom to allow these patients not only lettuce, 
cress, and such salads, but a moderate amount of spinach, 
tomatoes, and similaratarchlcssvogelables. These foods 
contain siibstarti:«tty na nnurishtnent, but they distend 
the stomach and afford bulk, which is thought by many 
physiologists to be important. At the same time, any 
person who will confine himself or herself to beef only 
will in a few weeks Hnd no inconvenience whate^'cr from 
this diet. It must be imdcrstood, however, that the ocaaa* 
tionof the u»eof bread and the accustomed vegetables is 
usually followed by constipation, and a mild cathartic 
is ID dispensable. We gave our patients one made from 
aperient hert>s. 

The corpulent patient reading this and resolWng to 
follow ibis treatment is recommended to read the chap- 
ter entitled '* The Curative Action of Regimen," For 
reasons cKplaincd in that chapter nature not infrequently 
fieixes upon a favourable moment for accomplishing re- 
pairs in the organifim; and when a patient who has 
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really bad profound difficulties to contend with ceases 
the use of coar<ic fouds aud Uio»e which are difficult of 
dig;c5tion. and commences an exclusive diet of beef in 
mt^iiW quantities each day, such a person is expending 
relatively so amol) on amount of vital power upon di^cs* 
tion that the system is encoura^d to undertake repairs. 
While this U going on, as is more fully cxpLamcd in the 
chapter referred to, the patient is liable to have lassitude 
and a feeling of f^encral wesuisess; but if ho or she finds 
himself or herself in this situation, and will onJy perse- 
vere, this unpleaNant stale nf affairs will soon gradually 
away, and the palit^nt will almost invariably find not 
only a return to a mt»rc narmal weight and shape, and to 
an increased eaj^ in gt:tting abauU but a much greater 
freedom from the aoju^tomcd headache* or neuralgia, 
or bronchitis, or liability to take cold, And a distinct in- 
ciease in vigfour and general health. 

We do not wish to dia^uiac the fact that considerable 
will-power and self-denial, on the part of the obeae pa- 
tient who is otherwise in fair health and possesses a 
vigorous appetite, are required to faithfully follow the 
treatment. Such persons arc apt to be obliged resolutely 
to abstain from those foods which they have been accus- 
tomed to, the temptations to partake of which they will 
meet nearly everywhere. This is alsw true, however, of 
the mtiderate drinker or smoker who diaoouUnueai his al- 
cohol or tobaecQ. The difficulty «f mastering habit in 
these matters is no reason why it abould not he at* 
tempted, nor why it should not be accomplished as suc- 
cessfully in regard to the course of diet neces^ry to re- 
duce obesity as in regard to tobacco and liquor. As re- 
gards the amount of dithculty to be ovcroomc. or the 
self-denial to be exercuied, it is fortunate that this is felt 
in its seventy only a few daj^. Anyone who will reso- 
lutely abstain from all forbidden foods, and aj^ resolutely 
confine himself or herself to the lean of beef and to hot 
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voter as a drink, vrill find after a week or two an excel* 
lent appvUtc for ihc ncctJcd amount of food ; ami more- 
over, within twenty nuiintes of the timo a meal is fin- 
ished the patient will find himself not only free fronij 
craving or lunging for any kind of food, Lui distincti; 
lighUT and in bettor condition than when partaking of 
t!je UAUttl dtcft. A.H before leniarked, ^tmrig i^si^luiuin 
and £e1f-dciiial are rc^iuircd at the outset. But persrver- 
anco vriU aoon reduce the Aclf -denial Lo a minimum. 

The adv.intd^cs of this reduction arc manifold. It 
\a not alone that the former victim to obc^tity is able to get 
ttbont with old-time case and facility, to walk ix\£X or nm, 
climb atairs, etc., without gutting out of breath; but 
perhaps the most important bencfitfi ari^c fnim the in- 
creased health and vigour of the patieDt and the reduced 
liability to the encroachment of di^cAiie. 

There are few persons who are without regard for 
their personal appearance. A tnmor artNing in one 
check which enlarges it quite out of all proportion to the 
other would be recognised by ;lU as a deformity. If, 
however, a tumor should arise in each check, Tibilc the 
balance of the face would be preser\'cd plainly there 
wotdd be deformity all the same. If, going further, this 
tumor was almost equally distributed over the whole 
body, the deformity would be less marked because the 
distribution would be more general, and the symmetry 
better mainiamcd. All the some, the equal distribution 
of the tumor of obesity does not save it from being a 
deformity or mild monstrosity. The transformation that 
take>' place from the grace and sjTnmcIry of a yoiithfid 
figure and the embonpoint of middle life is so gradual 
ihttt the victim has no daily notification of it. and hi* 
friends and companions also usually fail to notice it. Any 
penifjn can, however, readily see the cxtcQt of this dc* 
formity or monatrusity by noting the grace and easy, 
movemcnta of a wiUowy young actor or actress upon thfij 
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Atag^ and bj- imagining what the effect would be if Chis 
fbCtor or actress wen.- Iransformi^d in a mtJUierit into an 
obese jjcrson who would carry himself or herself with 
diSicuky, and goUirouj^h ihe part with the consccjucnt 
awkwardness. A sccac of great beauty would instantly 
become ludicrous and repugnant. An artist in the por- 
traiture of ideal men and women is no more apt to rcprc- 
s;cnt thom as obese than to depict tbcm the viclimaof any 
other disease or monstrosity. The Three GraL-cs repre- 
sented by three corpulent women would aConcebe^p^we- 
less and dtBgraceful. Because the change from the sym- 
metry of youth to the Btoutness of middle life has re- 
quired years of time instead of a moment to accf>mplish, 
as in tile hypothetical illuslralion of the stage, in an ab- 
solute sense the transformation js no less repugnant and 
monslruus. It is our conlenLion not only that it is 
natural for human l>eings to l)c well, bJit also the inten- 
tion of nature that the supple, graceful forms of youth 
should remain throughout old age: and that a man or 
woman at eighty should have aubi^tantially the same fig* 
urc 03 at twenty. 



CHAPTER XVT. 
THE CURATIVE ACTION OP RSGIMEN. 

The following essay was published under th« above 
hcfidini; in the LotdoD V^j:e(artan (February 4tli, iS88). 
a year aad a half before wc made the discovery of the 
jnjnnous nature of cereal and starch foods. It is repro- 
duced in this connection because it is believed to be a 
valuable statement of an important physiological law, 
namely, that after a person who has for }'cars been 
transgressing the laws of his being, for example, in the 
matter of diet, is placed upon a more natural and whole- 
some rcgimco. such person is not unlikely fur a time lo 
exhibit ^eatcr weakness and lassitude than before the 
change lo a more favourable diet waj* made. Wc hold 
that this phenomenon 13 the reauh of the apparent per- 
ception on the part of the occult forces of nature that 
under the improx-eU conditions a fa\"onrabk opportunity 
is ^ven to undertake repairs; and while this recupera- 
tive work is^ng on, and the vital energies of the sj'S- 
tcm are being devoted to this rertoration, there is not 
vital force enough in addition to carry on the usual pro- 
cesses of life with even thatvigourtbat was manift'slcd 
before the restoration was undertaken. 

At first thought it seems strange, in view of the fact 
that cereal and starch foods are shown to be unnatural 
and unwholesome, that the change from an ordinaiyj 
mixed diet lo the usual vegetarian regimen should prove 
bcnelicial, since theoretically such ajnvem are eating a 
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iooH more exclusively composed of starch Foods thcin be- 
fore. This docs not necessarily happen. One of tht: 
greatest errors in diet is eating too mtich — u^ing an 
amount of food gjcatly in excess of the neoda of the sys- 
tem. When a portion who has been following Ihc oidi- 
nar>' diet becomes interested in vef;:etarian:.sm, ond 
becomes a convert, he or she i& wry apt at the same time 
to learn the importance of temperance and a more hygi- 
enic life. In obeyinga prompting lo follow this hy^enie 
life, very frequently a much smaller amount of food is 
taken than before, and heni^c in many instances an act- 
ually smaller quantity of starch fo:>ds than was hcfijrc 
consumed. This, together with the fact that a convert 
to vegetarianism ia apt to use less tea, oofTee^ wine, and 
the like, and in general to live more simply and more in 
accordaocc with hygienic demands, is the explanation 
of why it is that such converts not infrequently make 
itnmi^Lakable gains in thctrconditionsof health, although 
in many instanet^; starch forms a larger proportion of 
the food than before. 

For many years before the discovery of the natural 
food system, it was our custom to put a large majurity 
of invalids not obese who came to us for treatment upon 
an exclnsive diet of brovoi bread and milk. Thi» food 
was usually given three times a day, only in such quan- 
tity as was demanded by the appetite and thonmghly 
relished- No other fcwd whatever was added. We now 
perceive that milk Ijore a more important part in the 
bcne&cial results attained than wc took note of at the 
time; but certain it is that the patients who were per- 
suaded to adopt that simple diet and to continue its use 
for months, sometimes even for years, were wonderfully 
benefited. It is to be remembered that they were not 
permitted the use of tea, coffee, or wine, anti Uiat water 
constituted their only drink. The following is the article 
refeired to; 



SOME MISTAKES OF VEGETARIANS* 
By Dr. Hklen D»:>'smore. 

H^th is mun's HrthrigAi, it is as natiera/ tff ^ tveil as 
to be b^m^ AH pathahgi^ai c^^nditi^ax, ail disfmts and ait 
Undtn€i€i i4> diseniic, arc (ht rtiuH i>/ tht ttam^KSiion q/ 
hygienu and physiot&gii lata. This is tkf scuncf fif kraitk 
in a nttf'sMi, 

But man has trarcled f^r from his Rrst estate. 
Through the devious vra^ys of civili!yitioo he has forgot- 
ii^n, if hr oviT knew, the highrr Uw i^{ physicHl lifw^ unci 
has become cifcto, diseased, and prematurely <iccr;:pit. 
It u also true that he is not at all awar(> that his physical 
troubl&s all come from sucli disobedience; docs not 
know that he has a right to health, that he need no more 
be ill when he understands llns, tbiiii lo gi^l i1rU7i1c or lo 
steals And this is the gf^spel that the food reform prop- 
aganda is destinc^d to give tu the wcirUL 

But in reading the Ittemture, and listening to tho 
speeches at vegetarian meetings, I often regret the rose- 
ate picture that is painted by its enthusiastic agitators of 
the benefits which they &ay are sure to como oaeily and 
Qtitckly with the change from tlic present diet of civiliza- 
tion to a plain, aonUcsh diet, advocated by this new dis- 
pensmioa. No warnings are »;otmded that there miiy be 
qntckflBiida ahead : no danger signals are given that tlicre 
may bo troubled waters befr^re reaching "potl in safety, 
and DO tights to show the way safely out of the shoals. 

Tbore Is ignorance on all sides regarding the citnt- 
tive action that is likely to be set up in the system when 
thid change is first made, and this aceounu for so many 
well^Sntentioned experimenters trying if for a time and 
deciding against it after trial, because it did not seem to 
agree with them. 

When a man who has been addicted to the use of 
stimulating drinks desires to reform, and stop« the use 

'ThJBtinar BHere eiven MOriclnftltTpubtbhad incept thftt K b inodE- 
EiaJ, tn ibc tnndor i>f diet. C« ooftlorm lo racvvit dbcovoriB* «onc«fnl*r tin 
dfiMn^otit natui* of tt&rch lood*^-tey«d, cereala, puTaea, hxI potatM*. 
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of ABch drinks, ukiaer water instead, be is quite apt to 
feel ill at first. He often loses Ills appetite, ^rows thui, 
.ind finds liiiiiself ic a luss vigorous stAte pliysiu^Uy ; but 
he knows well enoiif^h that, if he re»umeA his accus- 
liimed drams, he wilt soon 1jnii;c; np, find for the time 
fccJ better. Similar experience ia likely to follow the 
breaking oIT of any pi^ison ^ab^^ Indeed, it is the 
opinion of eminent medical authorities that, after the 
baMt of arsenic eating has been followed for many years, 
it is impfiHHiUe tu wholly dl^contiiuic it without fulal 
rc£iill£. This condition is well understood in rejfard to 
leaving off tobacco, morpbiue, ihlond, c;lc,, ;im! whrn 
lAssitiidc, and loss of stren^b follow* no apprch(;nMoD 
is feU, 

The tnith is, that errors in diet become a fixed habit 
to which the system will clinic, notwithstanding injuri- 
ous results; lea and coffee art uimalural stimulants, and 
when one has used them for thirty, forty or fifty years, 
habit is fixed, and nature, true to her puqiost? of 

Hcrving lifu at alt hazards, proceeds to adju:^ the 
sv'siem to the Intruder in the m{>st favoumbte miinnen 
PhysiologisUi explain that a doHc of ]>oi»on strong enough 
to kill in>;i:u)t1y may be divided into rimnU doses, and 
taken at intervals, and the effect not be noticeable at the 
time, but that it becomes cumulative ia oSect; and 
though it takes much longer, it docs its full work in 
time. So the results of injurious diet is cumulative, and 
has its effect in ten, twenty, forty or mr^re years, in 
rheumatism, gout, kidney ailcclions, cancer, jnilmoniiry 
consumption^ and so on to the end of the chapter; and 
when the system is released from this t:ause of trouble, 
when the habit is changed from the diet of civilization 
to 'A more natural one, rtlicved of the ncct^ssity *;f st^md- 
iog guard at the digestive lube to dispose of the poison- 
ous elements daily taken into the stomach to the best 
po^iblc advantage, nature at once proceeds to set up a 
curative action — the eliminatioo of accumulated disease 
genus; and IhLs acliun in (|uite likely t<> create; some of 
the same symptoms ^eeen in the cn.iu of the reformed 
drunkard, vU., Uxsitudc, Uxss (if appetite, dyspeptic symp- 
toms, cte. If* at this juncture, a wise food-reformer. 
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himself acqiiAiatcd with this truth, cxplaind this ma 
fesuttion, exciting the '^expectant aiiention'* of the 
[Mticnt, who patiently waiLs Uyt the jviomtAeil rcHults, 
then will folio*' ^I the joy?;— .ind they can hardly be 
ovrrHrawti — thai arr painted by the mort cDthtuiaKtic 
devotee of a natoral diet. 

In a personal experience smd medical prscticc of 
years devoted to hy^cnic and dietetic methods. Dr. 
Densmoro and I have proved the correctness of this in 
hundreds of cases. But such is the nature of prejudice, 
And the tendency to c]in>; to old schools and forms, that 
wTit?n thcst; iratiiifehtxttTiiTiTt appear, even when warned, 
and ^> somevbat prepared for them, more fall throu^rh 
the fear bom of this ignorance of the cnrative action 
than continue the food-reform life ; and if it is difficttit 
when warned, how mticb naoro difficult when totally 
ijfiioiant of the real cause of the trouhlCt and what wau< 
der is it that eo many succumb^ 

If it were Lrue tli^Ht, after so many years of abase, 
we could stop the wron^ course of livin^f, and all the 
bles«!Tigs rjf health follow immediately, it would he proof 
that this di.sobcdlcnce is not so b^id after all- When we 
consider the wonderful mechanism of the hnman oi^ad- 
ism. the certainly with which all of its organs perform 
their alloUcd worlc, the inevitable penalty that ha^ to 
be paid for every physiological sin tliat is committed, 
and then consider the trangressions committed for so 
many year^, before the bills of credit began to mature, 
we ought not to be surprise<1 that it takes a few years to 
repair th« damage done in a lifetime: and, instead of 
complaining atihc discomfort entailed, wc should rather 
be thankful that it \^ not too late; that our accounts are 
not closed, and we found to be totally banknipl in health. 

It is true that some do make this chan^ with very 
Uttlo or no discomfort. Such persons aic f.ivonrcd with 
strong constitutional powers that have enabled them to 
resist the inroads of disease and the development of 
hexrdil;iry tendencies, or arc free from such tendencies. 
Others, having strong dtgrestive powers, are enabled lo 
dige4»t and a»«imilale nTi;tei<iistnTncd fond fnim tbe fir?;t, 
and so get on comparatively well ; being well nourished, 
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the emving for the f^timulatinff foods abandoned is not 
so great, RHtl iinpn:>vc[ncnl it: ibe physjcid u'lnitlition 
begins to be fcU immediately. ThiM would happen gen- 
erally with the young »t once. But l)y ('at the "isjmt 
number meet the curative action sooner or later, and it 
Tiiay not come for some time. 

With the dnmkanl the curaLivtf .'ictinii i^ rct^ij^niawl 
at once ; all know that it 13 not the water that is making 
him in, but ihe alcoholic pf>iM>n which he h;wl been be- 
fore accustomed to. So mother, sister, siwcetbcart, and 
friends V'ith one accord appeal to him to keep up his 
cuura^i;, nutwithslandiuK his apparently bat] sympttjum. 
How dilierenlly la the poor dyspeptic treated when he 
attempts to reform in diet ! With one acaird hiK friends 
try to prevail upon him to abandon it: iu^ire him that 
he is killing him*;elf ; niftd him tomes of medical author- 
ities to show that be is impoverishing hia blood by this 
* "low diet ;" and when he rcttjmg to the old injurious 
<Iiet. jusl as with the dram of spirits in the case of the 
drunkard, the effect i^ to stop the curative action; he 
feels braced up, and thiit fs taken ;ia protif that he was 
all wrongs and the accumulation of disease commences 
again. 

Another mistake of food -re formers is in painting a 
too roseate picture of thu change, from a failure to rec- 
ognize the price demanded of the devotee in the divorce* 
mcnt which a strictly hygienic life, coa^cntionsly car* 
ned forward, causes from one's accnstomed social ]ife. 
Kaling is made so much a feature of every form of social 
communion, that to refuse to enter into its anificml 
pleasuics is looked upon by hosts and guests alike as an 
impoliteness. It is somewhat like a lot;d abstainer giv- 
ing a midnight revel and refusing to drink wine, This 
is one of the difficulties to be admitted and met. whcu 
the pr0s and (om of this new reform in food are being 
discussed. 

ll LS well known, when one has become accustomed 
to the poison habit of opium> alccfhol, or tobac.c<i, that il 
is a fllavery difficult to overthrow, it wdl be found that 
the habit of eating iuipn3i»er food, whet» once funnt*!, is 
also difficult to be overcome, and if to this there has been 
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TTt MSVLTS OF BRRAi>.AND.MgLX 0fST. 

TxMitl the linnc-fnl Iwbil nf le.t anJ coffee ilrinUn^, the 
iticQn\xnicncG is increased. The dilliciiUy of orctcom- 
ing these pcmiciom habits is mftdc still grc^ucr when 
the attitude of onc*fl compaaioost fricudfl, and sccic^ is 
Ukea into account, 

A iiiiMakc? is ofitfii iii;ule in c^uiLseling n ln<)> abrupt 
change, li one is youn^, or ha* great\"igutir,aRj the 
jxjwcni of digestion ;in<! ;j:wtniil;ilicm lt:kve not "been too 
much vrcakcncii by unnatitrnl foods, and the necessary 
quantity of natural foods tan be easily digested and as^ 
simiUiied-^nL'h a person can be advaniagcoosly putupon 
fruit and ants at once, and all will go well. But mo6t 
]>erBons have so lun^ di^jKraded upon impniijer foixis for 
ft lari^c Rhar^ of their nouhshint^nt that their digestive 
organs ha\"e htwnme weakened; and if such p&ipio arc 
persuaded ftbniptly to change to brjwn bread and fruit, 
it will be found they arc quite likely to suffer from datii< 
Icncc, indigestion, etc. and. what is worse, their weciV- 
cncd stomachs have not the require<l vigour noceasar>' to 
abstract the needed nourishment from cereal foocbt, and 
they really suffer fn>m lack of nouri^mont; this is a 
prolific suurce uf dise;i!>e- We have found that siich per- 
^UA thrive nntch better for a time — some p^nttcnts have 
persevered for years — on bread and milk than on bread 
and fruit. This is becaiL?^c milk is much more easily 
di*^c^cd and assimilated by weakened stomachs than 
brt?ad; at llic same tiine, we do not regard milk as a 
natural or desirable food, but as a most inviduablc cmlch 
on which the enfeebled victim may lean in pacing from 
the usual diet af civilization to a fruit diet* One, two, 
And even throe years of milk yield the most satisfactory 
T\^%ull^, where nn abrupt change to bn^ad and fruit 
would result in emaciation, weakness, disccurajfcment, 
and their abandonment — <k worse,* Tt is natural and 

*W« h»vo tmd many ImtoincMof entlraaucrvM with r.iUftnto wha hftds 
Iif0 Icmii rliilifcfl n1 nnlv. •nd with olhcf* i«hu lileivl 1h« »M«. but hodiup- 
ytj/it^ Uwy mtjUltii^ ufm It ; uiid It ilid not ''u^^rvtf " wftA tbem. (bMt it 
Enw thtm iji'lJcntiuii. hcavinti**, i^xnl inid« tbani "bftioum. " Wc ho^v 
fuun^t that. wh^i« it i> tra« tbvl viich pocvon* cani^ot use inilh \u urUrlictn lo 
thviHd*! hdtrl and niHd Hl*t. *iti#n thvy arvbvt apoft & rnunvEuiinu^dJvi 
<A >>mvn hrvnil nnd miltc. knrj wivn ntfOBfary ill other f Ltod uiduddti a Iw 

Inabt tbal Uk ihiticiti mot riul lUiiik Ihc milk, but nrt only va much cC 
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desirable thai the digfestive organii should have vigorous 
exercise in fierfunnirg their phyKiologica] functions; 
find fruit And nuts afford jit<it the exercise needed. A 
man in vigorous health needs exercise — it is indi^ons* 
able, but it is often as unwise to put an enfeebled in valid 
abruptly on a diet of uut« and fnih as to insist thai 
a wdentary iuvalid, unaccustomed to exercise. sWU at 
once commence a daily constittitionrd of eight mile^. 

But after all the.'itr difficulties are fully acknowledged 
aod rippretialcd. and due wcij;^ht allowed for all the 
tlrnwbacks it is po>^sible to discover, there is quitd 
cnouifh of blessedness and compensation to charm any 
corneet soul who has an ambition to take his birth* 
riglit. — Health. It is just this ambition for health that 
ia fl&dly locking in the modern mind. There was 4 
glimpse of sanity in the old Spaitan practice of putting 
to death the wciik, sickly. And deformed children at 
binh. It wa£ a dim perception of the truth that to bo 
ill is a monstrn.sity. And when wc learn tliat illncjis is 
always the result of diaobcdiercc to law ; when wc como 
(o know ihat it nerd never 1k.\ — that it comes only with 
the violation of plainly written laws of health, wc shall 
sec an entirely different attitude towards illnesis, in what* 
ever form it makes its apt>eai^anec. And. morecjver. 
when we leant that the pleasures of life, judijed from the 
sensuous standpoint ;done. iirc niu<.h giciUcr wlien fol- 
"lo^nag this simple diet, — that we enjoy more physical, 
delight in the newness and fullness of incTcase^l vitality, 
clcftTcr brains, stronger powers in every direction, and 
no illncws, la&^itudc, or fear of these, — surely this will 
be motive atrong cnotigh, when occe conviction \% »e- 
curod, to induce all men and women, whatever their 
station in life, to adopt it. From the royal family li> 
:he most humble of her Majesty 'ftsubjeebE, dietetic ro- 
fjnn is the mast important material tnith of this wonder- 
fulage, and mtanstherCistorftlion of the ill to health, and 
Che possibility of making health a permanent condition. 

il ai the l>tc(ul irHl »ti90Tb. Bj uunj; titc milk wtlli the bread Ita maffUcB- 
tiun trmurvi iTiiU[lLv;iti'Aa^ Wa Inuifrt t^tuT no m^jm vhAll bo tftkmi than b 
11iifr»iLEh]y ffliahcd. And 11 |h« p«ilknt lim cj( it— (he fffsuKol die curatfw 
]tcLi[>n bftorc mcniioneil^-ahinaln (roA &U food untQ tho appeUte ts 
nmtuml. 
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THE IMMORALITY OP FLESH-EATINO, 



la these days of vcgctnrianism and theosophy a V^y- 
Bidau is often mot with objection on the part of patients 
to a diet of flc3h. which objection will ustmlly be found 
to be baaod on the convietion — a ^^wing one through* 
out ci\'ilization — that it is wrong; to slaughter animalSv 
and therefore wrong to une their tlesh a» food. What- 
ever may be the ultimate decision of humanity in regan! 
to this question, ;it the present time it is cot infrequently 
a very scrioufl one to the pbysidan. A patient eomes to 
him much out of heiilih. earnestly desiring lo follow the 
nceessary course and practice ihe necessary Aseir-denia] 
to giiin health, aud the physician is fully impr^Sf^ed that 
tbc patient's digestive appamtus and general ?tys1e?m U in 
such LTjndition tliat fle.sh is wtll-nigh iadisjit-Dsablc in a 
dietary system that will restore the pdLieiit to health, — 
under such circumstances this question will be found of 
grave importance. 

What eonstitutefi morality in diet ? Manifestly, 
many animals arc intended by nature to live upon other 
animals. To our apprehension the intention of nature, 
when it can be ascertained^ authoritatively disposes of 
this matter. If it oonld be £hown, a£ many ph>'^e]an5 
believe, that man is by nature omnivorous, and designed 
lo cat flesh among other foods, this would be a conclu- 
sive demonstration that It was right for him to eat flesh. 
If, 03 we believe, nature intended man should subsis^t 
upon swet?t fruits and nuLs, there is not only no license 
for flcsh-catiag. bitt the reverse, ^bcrc is presuniptive 
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evidence tliat it b vrroc^ to cat flesh. PhTSioIogicaJ law 
niu:tt )>c tht! court of last rasort in which to try this 
quesiioD. 

VegGtorinns and others scruple at the puTxib^^e of a 
beef-steak on the ground that the money 9o exjieaded 
eccouriiges Uie butcher in the slaughter of the animal, 
and thereby identifies the oce who expends ihw moaey 
with the slaughter. If ihis reason be given in earnest 
it should be binding, and its hy^c followed nnJtr all 
drcumstanL-es. While it i,s true that tht piticbase of a 
pound of beef idcntiSes the purt'haaer with the slaughter 
of the animal, the purchase of a duKca eggs or a qu^rt of 
milk as clearly identifies the purchaser with the slaughter 
of aDLinals; for the reason th^t the laws gco'crninff the 
production of agricultural products arc such that the 
fonneT cannot profitably produce milk or eggs cxccjjt 
he sell it^T alaughtcr some of the cocks and male calves, 
OA weli as those animals that have passed the productive 
periods True» there is no particular animal slain to pro- 
duce a given qu^rt of milk or a dosien of eggj;, i\& there 
is :n the production of a pound of becf-stcak: but the 
sin is not in the shnighlcr of a given animal, but in the 
slaughter of animals, and it must therefore be acknowl* 
edged thai animals are as surely slaughtered for the 
production of milk and eggs as for tlie production of 
beef-steak. And hence, since tlii,s is a quesUnn of ethics, 
wc may as well be honeat wbiic dealing with it; and if 
an ethical student honestly refrains fr^^m the purcha.se 
of flesh because it identifies him with the slaughter of 
cmimals, there is do escaping, if he be logical and ethical, 
from the obligation to refuse also to purchase milk and 
^^gs. This law applies as well to wcmjI and leather, and 
to evei^'thing made from these materials; because, as 
before shownt agriculture is at preitent so conducted that 
the farmer cannot profitably produce wool and leather 
unless he ik^lU the flesh of anim^U to lie u^m^ as food. 
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Looting at the matter in tliis liglit, alTDnitt all of luc 
will be fouml in a ititiiatioa demanding compromuic. If 
adclicatc patient be allowed eggs, milk, and its products, 
and ibe patient is able tc digest these foods, so far as 
physiological needs are concerned there is no scrioua 
difiiculLy in refraining from the u:ic of fle:^h a^a food; but 
if thc6C ethical students hew to Ihc line, have the cour- 
;Lg;c of their convictions, accept tho logic of their positiont 
and refrain from the use of animal products altofi:ether, 
there will be a breakdown very soon. There are sl fev 
isolated cases where individoAls h;tve lived upon bread 
and fruit to the exclusion of animal products, but such 
cases are rare, and ;isiia31y end in disaster. 

We are, after all, in a practical world, and must bring 
common sense to bear upon the solution of pradical 
problems. The subject of tht? natural fiHid of man will 
he found treated s^iimewhat at length in Pait IT!. In 
this chapter it is designed only to putnt out ^ome of the 
difficulties that inevitably supcr^xnc upon an attempt to 
live a conMStcnt life, and at the .name time refuse to dse 
flcah on the ground that such use identifies the cater 
with the slaughter of onimaU. There seems to u.s good 
ground for the belief that fruil and nuts constituted tho 
food of primitive man, and are the diet intended by 
nature for him. Remember, primitive man wa& not en- 
gaged in the competitive strife incident to modem life; 
the prolonged hours of labour and cxccssi^'^ toll tbdtt are 
necessary to success in competitive pursuits in these 
times were not incidental to that life. Undoubtedly an 
individual with robust digeslivc powers, who is not called 
upon to expend more vitality than is natural and health* 
ful, will have no difTic-uUy whatever in being adequately 
nourished on raw fruits and nuts, Wlicn, however, a 
denizen of a modem city, obliged to work long hours 
and pcrfonn excessive toil, can only succeed in such 
endeavors by a diet that will give him the greatest 
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amouGt of nounsbmcnt for the l«ftst amount of dig;€Stiv« 
strain, it Mvill be found that the flefth of antmals usually 
constitutes a goodly portion of siich diet. It mxy be Ktid 
to be a pre-digeiited food, and one that requlrefi the mini- 
mum expenditure of vital force for the production of 
the maximum ainount of nutrition. However eamcNt a 
stutlcnt of 4;thics maybe, however such a student may 
dcnJn: lo live an ideal life, if he finds btmsclf ko drciim* 
staoced that a wile and family are dependent upon his 
exertions for a liveUhood, snd if it be necessarj', in order 
adequately to sustaui him in his work, that be shall have 
resort to o diet in which the flesh of animals is on Im- 
portant factor, there is no escape, in our opinion, from 
the inevitable eonduMon that it is his duty to adopt that 
diet which enables him to meet best the obligations rest- 
ing upon him. 

Ao invalid vith no family to support^ and with in- 
dependent means, may nevertheless 6Tid himself in a 
similar situation with regard to the problem of flesh- 
eating, Wt; have fonnd miiny jiersiin-s wliuse inlierileil 
vitality was small at the outset, and whose course of life 
had Ixren such as to greatly weaken the digestive i>owcrs, 
and who when tliey came to us were in audi a state of 
prostration as to require, like the competitive worker, 
the greatest amoimt of nourishment for the least amount 
of digestive strain ; and yet such pcr^ns have dutica 
in life to perform* and are not privileged knowingly to 
pursue any course that necessarily abbreviates their life 
or diminishes their usefulness. The conviction is clear 
to us that the plain duty of persons so cirenmstaiicod is to 
use that diet which will best contribute to a restoration 
of their digestive powers and the development of a fair 
share of vital energy. \Vlien this result has been 
reached, these persons may easily be able to dispense 
with (It'sli foud and even animal ^jroduLl^, and to obtain 
satisf u.tory results from a dic:t of fruit and nuts. 
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HEALTH THE FIRST JtEflViStT^ 



A true pliysidan must moke ovory effon to overcome 
the illness of hii; patients, and to pat them on the roikd 
to a recover)' of health. To our mind there is, io iho 
sotntioD of this problem, a clear path for the ethic^ 
student to follow. We believe that health is nun's 
birthright, and that it becomes his bfmnJcn dtitj- to use 
all efTortti within his power to obtain and inainiain it. 
Wc believe that liickncsK is a sin; that it Lmlit^ the 
vi^lim fur his duucA in life; that through ilIncAs out life 
"becomes a misery to ourselves, aud a burden to our fcl* 
lows; and where thia result ia voluntarily incurred it be- 
comes a shame and a disgrace. Manifestly the body ift 
intended for the u^e of the spirit, and ita value depeoda 
upon tta adaptability for such use. In the mtio that the 
body is liable to be invaded by disease ia ita uaefulneas 
impaired. The old saying, ''atfountl mind inasotmd 
body," la the outcome of a perception oi thia truth. 
The saying that cleanlinc^ is next to godliness is b»sed 
upon the pereeplLou that cleanliue&s is necesiatary for the 
health of the iMidy, and that the health of ihe Ijody is 
neces&ai'y fur the iltje exprension of a jjodly life. Wlien 
thia Inilii is jidcc|uately uiiderstt>o(l il will bu seen by the 
vegetarian, tlie theosophiat. and the ethical student that 
health is the drst requisite; that it becomes a rcligiona 
duty to create and conserve thi^ condition, and that 
whatever diet, exercise* vocation, or course in life is cal- 
culated to develop the ffroatoet degree of health id the 
one that our highest duty commands us to follow* In 
short, the favorite maxim of one of Britain's most famous 
statesmen might wisely be taken for the guiding prin* 
ciple of all : Samtas ^rnnia saititas. 




CHAPTER XVIIL 

THE VALUE OP DRUGS IN THE TREATMENT OP 

DISEASE. 



One of the most unfortunate limitations of feygicnisls 
and phyfticianA of the reform school is their fanalicism 
eonccraing: the use of drug rcracdics. They stoutly 
maintain that dnigs arc valweles'i at all timeft and on all 
occasions. The entbu^ioBtic work and bnlliant writinfis 
ftf T- R, TraU.M, D,, ctn American physidan, are largely 
responsible for this extreme view. Dr. Trail bcffan 
practice ahoui 1S45. and died in 1S77- That this doc- 
trine should have made headway is not strange when one 
cimsiders the ennrmons abitses brought abniil by the 
wholesale adininistr.Uion of dnigs by the orthodox mcdi' 
cal profession; and when wc further ixjnsider the heal- 
ing: power of nature, and the fact that the human orgao- 
ism is a self -regulating machine, and that a majority of 
patients have only to be let alone to recover from attacks 
of lUrcM, it in not difficult to tinderrtand that Dr. Trail 
in the heat of hia enthusiasm and elated by bia discovery 
should have gone to the opposite extreme. But, after a 
score of years have elapsed, that Buch an able writer a« 
the diKtin^isbed American bygienist» Felix Oswald, 
M.D.» should be blinded to facts is to be deplored. The 
efTect of Dr. TraH*!* propaganda is plainly seen among 
the vegetarians in England. A prominent vegetarian 
physician has the following notice nt the bead of bis 
weekly advertisement: "Strictly avoid all drugs, medi- 
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£FF£CT OF QUmmX IN MALAMIA, 



cines, pills, powders, lotions, gargles, inhalations, oint- 
ments, s^vfs, rlc> Do not paint with iodine^ nor use 
caustic, pouUiccs, liDuncnts, nor splints/" What are the 
factfi? An antidote is simply a counter-poison. If a 
patient has swallowed a portion of acet&te of lead a com- 
petent physician t5 aware that the administration of the 
sulphate of ma^csia coitvcrbi the poi.'^on into an inert 
and insoluble and therefore harmless sulphate. The 
most fanatical hyglcaist would rocommond the adminis- 
tration of a stibfitance which would render the most vio- 
lent poison harml^&fl, and this is what some drugs 
accomplish. 

Fever and ague, chilU and fever, are varying names 
for a very serious disease. The victim is periodically 
attacked, usually every day, or every other day, with 
severe chills, attended wt'iUi great pain and sufTering^i 
futluwed hy an intense fever, ending in copious perspira*' 
tioD. and is unfitted for ordinary duties for the remain- 
der of the day. If nothing is done to overcome this 
state of things, the patient gradually loses ficsh and 
strength, and is eventually unfitted for all ihc duties of 
lifcn This diseofc is well known to be the result of 
taking into the 3yetcm the poison of malaria. While 
quinine is administered by the old-school physician upon 
oil possible occasions^ and while thousands of persons 
are senoufily injured by the unwise administration of 
thL^ drug, it nevertheless is true that It Is an undoubted 
antidote for malarial poison. If skillfully administered, 
a person who is obliged to reside in a malarial neighbor- 
hood, and who is not in possession of sufficient robust- 
ness and I'igour hi enable him to withsl^ind !b? disease, 
may be enabled thereby to reside in such Itxrality without 
danger, and to have years of companitive immunity from 
sickness, whereas without it he would be enduring a 
living death. However glibly hygicnists living iu north- 
ern climates exempt from malarial poiwns miiy talk 
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about this matter, let them be fonxd to live in a tropical 
region full of malaria, and the truth oi what is herein 
stated will be ver>' effectually demonstrated. In severe 
c;weSr gencr^illy where the patient h:L5 been often t^eat<^(l 
with quinine, there comes a complication of malarial 
pciisoiiitig that quiniDe will nut antidote. A phyKician in 
India h^Ls beuonie faiiioiw by the concoction of a remedy 
that hiis an almost miraculous cfTcct upon pcntoiui MifFcr- 
'\ny, from this disease. The formula has been publiabcd 
to the world, and is kQo%^'D as Warbui^gh's Tincture. 

Venerea] jx>ifion3 have some similarity to the malarial 
in the fact that these poisons arc also susceptible of drug 
tn^atmcnt, and mxiy bo expelled from the system in a 
wock s tim« by a skillful oldsehtwl physician; whereon 
a patient who bns contracted gonorrhea, in nine eases 
out of ten, when treated by a hygienic physician who 
consistently abstains from the use of drugs, will go from 
bttd to worse, until in from »!ix months' to a year*}^ time 
there is chronic inilammatioa. and an almost incurable 
catarrh or gleet. 

A characteristic condition of illness, and odo almost 
nniversally present with thase scnou-'^ly out of health, is 
constipation. Even if there be a daily movement there 
is fttill usually a lack of aeccssar>" activity of the excre- 
tory functions. The result of this is tlic accumulation 
within the system of foreign matter that i^ decomposing, 
and that has much the same deleterious c0ects a^ those 
that spring from poisons. If an oldschool physician is 
summoned, he usually prescribes an opening medicine; 
and if ihij: cathartic shall be fortunately of a nature that 
stimulates to activity the liver and kidneys as well as the 
bowels, a wonderful improvement will be seen to talce 
place. The fanatical zeal of a hygienist who turns hi* 
back upon ail such active remedies not only prcvcnls his 
patient front lecetving much*iieeded relief, hut tends to 
bring the profession of the hygienist into contempt. 
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A young man of cmr accj ti.it nUino:, at one time 
resident in Pennsylvania, bad suilcrtd for ycaiit w^th 
ophtliolmiA— 4:hronic in fl.iTnmattOD of the eyelids and 
graimlattons upoD the edges. This patient was ah en- 
thu^astic hygicnist ucd disciple of Dr, Tmll. In the 
course i}i yx^aTs hi:> bu^tnois called him to tho city of 
New York. A retired chcmi:;t became acquainted with 
him» and told the young man that ho waft formerly a 
ehemtst; that ivhile in business he had ^ufFered for years 
from a similar ophthalmia, and that he hod been cured 
by a simple remedy for sale in all the chemists' shops in 
America. Our friend became iniere.'^t^d, and was told 
by the ehcmifft that this remedy was known as Beclcer^ft 
Eye Tialsain. It appears an insignifieent remedy rcBem- 
bling an oily paste, and a portion not larger than a pin's 
bcitd is applied to the inner edge of the eyelid once IE 
twenty-four hours- Our friend procured a snxall packet 
and began the treatment- Marked benefit was seen 
in twenty-four hours, and in a fortnight, although the 
sears of years of granulations were to be seen, there was, 
noinJlainmatton, and a complete cure resulted. When 
it is remembered that Lhia young man had sobered with' 
this affliction for years, it many times weakening the 
oye« so much as to prevent reading, and that he was an 
enthusiastic follower of the hyjj^nic life, tiMog no tc«|.' 
coilee, wine, or spirits, the marvel of such a complete 
carx: byso simple a means ia readily ^en. In cnthujuo^ 
tic gratitude for the gfrcat benefit this remedy had been 
to him, hL' puroha&ed it by tlie doxen p:icka^re3: .-ind gmw 
it away to any and all persons suffering with chronSe 
BOTt^ eycTt who would aceejit it. In one ioNtance a latin* 
dre^, a woman in middle life, had sore eyes of such 
severity that the water exuding from them and running 
down uver the cheek had cjtcoriateil Uiir skin, having 
the inGamcd flesh exposed. She had been thus afTcctod 
for many years. In a few weeks from the time of <!Dm- 
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mencinj; llie troatmcnt this woman was also cared. 
Many other remarkable cases of cures by ihis simple 
remedy have been brought to our notk-o. 

It is not our babit to presenile tnedidae often. 
Indeed, we very frequently treat patients wholly by 
hygienic means, and withoai the adminiatratioa of any 
medicine whatever. A striking result of the adminis- 
tmtioQ of <t dnig remedy was furced upon our Attention 
in the folluwiug circumstaaces. Wc had a patient, a 
lady who when she came to ;is was suffering from obes- 
ity, from chronic bronchitis, and from rheumatism, Wc 
prescribed the non>5tarch diet, and insisted upon the 
open window, frequent bathing, and our usual hygienic 
rcfitilatioas. The patient begftn to improve from the 
firsL Having followed this treatment for some two 
yosiB, while a very considerable improvement in tho 
general health had been attained, there was still consid- 
erable rheumatism yet remaining. The patient had 
swelled joints, the hands were out of shape, and the 
knees were sometimes so affected -xa to make going up 
and down stairs a matter of great difficulty. She was 
recommended by friends to use Phelps' Rheumatic 
Elixir, a propric;tary remedy on common SAle in chcm* 
isls' shops in America; and without consultation with 
us decided to try it. In six Mxefcs the swelling was out 
of the hands, and the knees were so nearly restored that 
walking up and down stairs could be accomplished with 
ease. Physiological knowledge is yet very obscure, and 
the action of remedies upon the human system is largely 
an tmexplored tield. While we are totally unable to 
explain the rationale of the cure of this patient, and of 
those whom we have known to try this remedy since, it 
is undoubtedly upon the same general plan that the 
preseace of a dangerous poison within the system may 
be antidotcd by the administration of another poLsoc. 

Our position with regard to the matter of drug medi- 
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cation ia easily understood. It \% our firm cxinvicliun 
tbftt when people live in healthy situations, and in ac- 
cordancc with the laws of hygiene, no mcdidncs arc 
needed. Furthermore, it is equally our firm conviction 
that the wholesale admrnistration of dings indulgetl in 
by the orthodox medical profession b not only not a 
benefit, but r large factor in causing much of the ill- 
ness and suffering that may be seen on every side. 
Moreover, we arc of opinion^ when patienb; are suffer- 
iujC from illUGfis, that hygienic i^gulations, especially 
a« to diet, but siso 2s to the open window, exercise, 
and the conservation of vital foree, are the chief means 
to be relied upon in effecting a cure, and not infre- 
quently — indeed usually — the only remedies that arS' 
needed. At the same time it is not well to elo^e onr 
eycrt to well 'established facts; and the wild talk of fanat- 
ical hygieniKts regarding drug medication ba5 done and 
is doing more to bring tliene physicians into contempt 
(occasioaally wcU merited) than any other cause. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

SUPERSTITION CONCERNING DOCTORS. FALSU 
MEDICAL ETHICS. 

Probably no men give jw> mnah time and service 
gralvitou^y lo the p(ior as pjiysiciana. They form a 
hardwarl<ing and painstalcmg profession, and we arc 
not forgetful of the many self -sacrificing^ and generous- 
hearted members who adorn it. Thij! work, however, is 
written to impress upon the reader, if possible, the im- 
portance of a hygienic life, and the necessity of relying 
upon hygienic rules to ovcrcotnc illness and maintain 
health. The entire medical profc^Mon is organized on 
a wholly different basi&. Instead of relyinjj largely 
upon nature's simple laws, all their strength and cfTort 
are devoted to seeking out and adminUtenng palliative 
drugs, li is confidently believed that the foregoing 
chapters contain such pLiin and complete directions for 
carrying out practical methods both in acute and chronic 
illne^es that any eamest-mindtd person of ordinarj' 
intelligence will be enabled successfully lo Like entire 
charge of a person attacked with illncs-s; or wisely lo 
direct the course and conduct of the chronic invalids 
The mistake with the medical prclesaiou, us before re- 
marked, is that instead of Tcl^'ing upon these simple 
measures for the restoration and perpetuation of health, 
they almost invariably resort lo the administration of 
drugs; and it deems necee&ary to point out some of the 
reasons why hygicnisis ought to refrain from calling a 
doctor in cases of illness. 
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Nothing thot ia ^<1 in this chapter i« Applicable to 
mtti^T^ry ; and ihc Advisability of seekin^j; the aid of a 
vuT^eon in case of accident, tractnre, or siiDilar need is 
Dot in tho Alightcst (k^gree questioned. Hckrem'eT, If 
one has fiwalloved poison, the skilled snrgron or physi- 
cUn \% more apt to be acquainted both wUh the beet 
metin:; of nscertiuning what poison has been taken and 
of knowing tbe moot likely aatidote to be admiaitieTvd- 
Kcadcrs arc luked all the ttmc to bear in mind that 
there C3(i3ts vithin the sj-fttcm itself the only healing 
fon:e, Jtisl what this force is. the mysterr of life, is by 
no oott uodei^ood xX the prcdent time : but eaon^ i* 
kmowa to coDvince tbo able physician or hycicoist tint 
all that aDA'tne caa do to fnnher the cnn of ooe taken 
in tUneflsistopw natttre the frrest opponnm^ for tli» 
Bie of ber pow«r«- As befo» said, bfyarwe of 
aMhod* in whidt the tnedkal professtoa is traiacd, tha 
p^yvKvit is <|iutv son sot oo^ mt to araopt this 

botfeelcaDed opon to mterfeie with tbe 
ttf oatnn. and b all tbe 
brUaiabtcfavncs. Pnll cooaademiatt issnis A 

tttakeaill: aad to acad ior tbe pbi 
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power for good, there is still among these physicians the 
same reliance tipon drug tr^editjntion, and much the same 
ign<»ring of the deraandj* of hygiene and the simple 
methods of nttttirc, as »tnong the allopalliisls. More- 
o*'er, it is to be notic:ed ihatth&se sj-stcmsof practice ;ire 
gradually approadiing each other . the allopathist shows 
that he is intluenced by the htimcevpathjc pn>fcssion in 
that smaller doses of remedies arc given than formerly ; 
and a considerable number of the homi^copnthists arc now 
recommending mother Uncliircs and subatantial do9GS> 
Moreover, all theae gentlemen use opium for the relief 
of pain; and the nsc of opium is perhaps fraught with 
mortr danger, and is the eau^ of more damage to the 
great multitude of patients than any other of the colossal 
delusions, of the pharmacopoeia. Instead of as^ting 
nature in its efforts to throw off disease, the powers of 
the system are paralyzed at the outset ; the patient is mo- 
mentarily relieved, or, more properly speaking, is made 
unt:onsdous of the pain, Jtnd is luUetl into llic hojie or 
belief that he has been benefited. But what really liap- 
pens? Tlie seeds of disease to expel which the sy,Mem 
was making an effort remain. The effects of the opium 
arc added to the original disease, and nre usually more 
malignant and dangerous than the trouble for which the 
opium wad administered. In a abort time nature again 
makes another effort, the physician {so-called} a|;ain pre- 
scribes opium, and the patient is harried into n condition 
far worse than at first. Hygieuists whose attention are 
called to this subject will theitfore see that to send for 
a physician is to bring into the household a force directly 
In opposition to a dependence upon hygienic methods. 

The extraordinary and untJue inflnenco which the 
medical profession have been, and still are, able to cxcrt 
over the public is seen in nlhtr ways thiiu llie readiness 
with which one of tbeir number is summoned to almost 
every household upon the slightest pretext. While fair- 
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minded men of all ranlcfl arc up m arms Bgiamst apcci&l 
IcgisUttion, thinkiDg persons will be flurpriscd to sec, 
vrben their attention is called to it» that the medical 
profession have been able to procure the enactment of 
special protective laws designed for the Bole purpose of 
making n monopoly in their own behalf. Obten^bly 
wiib a view to ihe adequate protection of the public, 
mc<iical societies in America have appointed special 
ermimitlees to visit dtiee where the various legislaturea 
arr in st^^-ssion. and have approprialcd monoy to i^Ktain 
the^^: (X>:uiniHeea while engaged in lobbyinj; Ihruugh 
the legislatures law?* ^^pecially designed to create a mo- 
□opoly in Lhe practice of medicine. 

No complaint could be urged against an enactment 
providing that any and all persons shall be held answer* 
able for malpractice, and shall be subject to such fines 
and punishments as are compatible with the gravity of 
the ofTense. Such i« not^ however, the nature cf this 
special legislation. Indeed, <iuite the contrary stale of 
things exists. Upon the day of hi$ graduation thv 
writer heard Professor Thomson, occupying the chair o£ 
Materia Mvdica in the New York University Medical 
College, in his last address to the graduating class^ and 
in ^pije^ing to them to prupcrly apprt^ci^te the (.extent 
of their cibligations, explain that a regular phyHiciaa U 
substantially above the law; that no matter what the 
rusult of his practice may be. he is practically out of 
reach of the officers of the taw, and is amenable only to 
his own conscience. An examination into the usages 
controlling thu; matter will show that the professor's 
ground was well taken* The question, when thi^re has 
been incompetent medical trt^tmetit, is not whether the 
person accused has been guilty of malpractice, but 
whether he \% a legular graduate, and is a mcmbor of 
the privileged and monopclist class. If these laws 
were really cn^icted Lu pTurei:L the people* the only 
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effective method of obtaining this result is to enact a 
litatute aj^ainst malpractice, and define the penalties 
that shfLll be operative a^inst any person who may be 
foiin<\ guilty. Practically, and in point of fact, if si 
practitioner holds a diploma fRim a public college, is 
n-^ilarly registered, xntX lia^ not made himself objciition- 
abli^ to members of his profession, it is a part of medkal 
etbics that no fellow physician shall testify ^ain?tt him. 
It will be found that the act entitled "The Rcj^ulation 
of the Practice of Medicine," which the committee ap- 
pointed by the New York Medical Society succeeded in 
lobbying thn>ugh the legislature at Albany, is really 
claae legislation of the most corrupt kind, since, by 
virtue of ilfi action, what is called i qiiali£ed practitioner 
may commit malpractice to almost any extent and be 
free from the danger of any indictment ; whereas a 
physician not having obtained a diploma from the 
privileged school is liable to imprisonment for simply 
adverlising and attempting to bi-aefil a at^ijchbour 

This law which has been enacted into a statute in the 
State of New York has become the mtidel fur the larger 
number of the other states of the Amcricaa Union ; and 
in all these instances the same methods were employed. 
In the State of Illinois a similar bill was lobbied through 
the legislature at Springfield by the committee ai>pointed 
find supported by the medical society nt Cbieago- The 
f&lseneas of the claim that this legislation was procnred 
for the greater precaution of the people, as before said, 
is seen in the fact that no provision whatever is contem- 
plated for the prevention or punishment of malpractice, 
whereas every possible precaution has been taken to see 
that a monopoly of medical practice is kept within the 
ranks of the orthodox phys^icians. 

The extraordinary length to which these medical 
monopoliALs are willing to go is well illustrated by Iheir 
conduct in regard to what is known as the Siind Cure, 
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or mental trcAtment. Mrs, Eddy, of Boston, io-^itituted 
Ibia system dome fifteen years since^ calling it Chiigtba 
Hca1in^> Cured were accomplished without the admia- 
istration of any medicine, or the adoption of any apodal 
hygrienic rules or exercises. During the last half-doKco 
yexoB this sy^em of practice spread with such rapidity 
through the United States as seriously to interfere with 
the practice of the r<;giilar doctors: and there has been 
"before the legislat'ure uf the Slate of New York for 
several sessirins an amendment to the medical bill so 
worded as to prevent, in (he event of its enactment, 
tbesi? Christian healers from practicing, tnanifeKtly be- 
cause the incomes of the orthodox doctors have been 
interfered with by the cures that these ph>'sician5 have 
iccom pushed. 

These venal and special legislative enactments are 
not the odI}' manifestation of the subtle power wielded 
by the medical profession. They have enacted a oodc 
of whnt they consider coni>titutes medical ethics. An- 
other title may be fonnd far more appropriate for these 
provisions- Instead of being denominated "Medical 
Ethics*' they should be termed "Provisions for the 
Adequate Protection of Orthodox Practitioners.'* As a 
case in point, let the well-known rule formulated bj' 
medical ethirs in ntgard to the propriety of a physician 
being ptrmilted to advertise be scrutinized. Sitic^ med- 
icine is not a science, and since there are no well-defined 
mt^ns known to the regular physician whereby patien! 
suffering from illness arc at all sure to be benefited, 
a man like Priussnitz ^thall discover a curative a^^nt that' 
18, by virtue of its conformity to physiologic law. to 
be depended upon, it i» quite natural U>r f<uch a dis- 
coverer to desire to announce to the public the nature of 
his discovery, to the end that the public may be bene- 
fited and a Imsiness established. For the proper pro- 
tection of the orthodox physician, however, something 
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must be contri\*ed to prevent this irregtilar phyriciaD 
irom making his stipchor m^llioda known. Hence has 
Arucn that provision of medical tthjcs upon which such 
tremendous stress is kud, namely, the j^reat ininiorality 
on the part of a phyi^ician of ftdvortidng. 

While in attendance upon medical leetares the T^Tiicr 
asked several of his* fdlow students to throw somu li^ht 
on lhis<jueation. Hatvanl College has a medical de- 
paitment, and a jxirtion of its graduates otitain a degree 
in inedicinc. otbcnt the usuul degree in arLs, The ques- 
tion WAS propounded; Since a graduate of the classical 
department is entirely at liberty, having obtained his 
degree and decided upon what city or town be will make 
his home, to announce to the citixcns by advertisement 
in the public press, or by distribution of circulan*. what 
his quJihfioations are— that he i5 a gniduatc of Harvard 
University, and that he has decided to open a school for 
prepnnng young men for college, and ask& the patron- 
age of his fellow citizens, — since this advertisement is 
in no way a violation of ethics, or inoral£» or good taste 
even, why is it that a medical graduate of the same col- 
lege, settling in the same touti, would be committing an 
unpardonable offense by making a similar announce- 
ment to his fellow dtizens? Not one of the several stu- 
denta ti:> whom tliia question was put was able to make 
any reply. The simple truth is that the assertion that 
laws for the regulation of the practice of medicine arc 
made for the protection of the people is false; it is done 
simply for the more complete protection of a monopolist 
class; and the code, written or unwritten, of modem 
medical cthica has precisely the same origin. It is easily 
understood upon his basis; and. placed upon its correct 
footing, any man of intelligence can see that the system 
of medical ethics, so f:ir as advertising is concerned, is 
simply another contrivance for the protection of the 
orthodox physician. 
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The qucsUoQ of the prophcty or taste of any or all 
advertisin]^ ist not beru tliRCujwecl. It is enough to note 
that the transactiotLd of modcra life arc based upon it; 
ihai if it is thought bc^t to untlert^ike tx> lay an AtLintic 
cable, or to constnicl an African railway, there is no 
question of ethics to prevent thu»;e Jiohcmeft being prop- 
KT\y advertised, orcvpn to prevent a properly qualified 
person from advertising that be ha>i opcnetl ^\\ uLAdemy 
aud fiolicibi the patronage of parents; and the only 
found.iticm for th«: wtdcNpTt^id tdtta ihat it ik imiTinrAl 
for a physician to advertise is the orgunuod cdoit of 
the medical proferwion to insure a monopoly of medical 
practice- The wonderfully far-reachin;f and most subtle 
inllucncc of thi» thoroughly organised effort is ^cn in 
the fact that a majority of the intelligent men and 
women in motlcm life tTke it for granted that an 
advcnifiing physician is a moral leper The matter ia 
^ven no thought. It has been subtly in.<tiUed aa a 
ereed into onr mind?;. To a thou;jhlf ul person the extent 
to which ottr opiriuns ari_- givic;n us re^dy-m^ide is mosL 
astonishing, A flock of sheep are well known to follow 
in the eotiise inarki^l out hy the lc?a.drr, ^tid in the mat- 
ter of mcdicit] ethics tliu medical profiissirjii , hy their or* 
ganized efforts and skillful fulminations, arc the leaders, 
and the bulk of mankind arc the shccp-like followers. 

Dr. Leslie £. Keelcy. of Dwight, Illinois, began some 
twelve or fifteen years since a special practice for the 
cure of inebncty. He clriims that drunkenness is a dis- 
ease, and ii>afi £ubjcct to medical treatment as any other. 
Dr< Keeley committed the unpardonable sin of advertis- 
ing his remedy, and solicitinK patients through such 
adveniaemenUi. He has cured thoti^andjt of conl^rmcd 
drunkards who^e condition was in many cases worse 
than death, but who are now filling the role of ust-fnl 
und TcspecTcd citizens. Some three years since the 
Chicago Tribune Intituled aii invesUg^iUou into thv 
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merits of the Kecley trcalniCTit by ^endicg a bolf-dosen 
drunkards to Dwighi to be treated ; and when thcs<! im- 
fonunaie person* returned home cured the Tribunt began 
the pitblicatioa of thesucccssesof ibemethod* This was 
followed by similar publications in the daily press of 
New York and the principal cities of the Union. At 
the be^nning of 1893, Dr, Kceley claimed to have 
treated over 50,000 palienUt. vith less than five per cent, 
of failures nr of relapses into dmnkenuess. TLcse ex- 
tnturdtnaiy successes an the pari of a phy^^idan who had 
the temerity to advertise his discovery irritated the doc- 
\x»\s, of Illmois to such an extent that they succeeded in 
j;cttia£ Dr. Kcclcy's name removed from the register. 
But Xir. Kecley had made such wonderful cures, and in 
many instances of persons highly connected, thnt there 
were many ^M-Tsone^ of influence and ^tanding ready to 
lake hi* part and come to his protection, and the Gov- 
ernor of Illinois was induced lo interfere with the deci- 
sion of the County Medical Society, and forced them to 
revoke their action in regard to Dr. Keeley, 

This injuslict- snd bigotr)- is not confined to America, 
In Vienna a wonuto by the name of Madame del Cin, a 
natural bone-setter, became famous for extraordinary 
featit in stirgcry wluth nIic perfoniied. She succeeded 
in what is technically known as reduction of the femur — 
successfully set dislocated hipgoints, — where many Aur< 
gcona of the regular school declared the patients beyond 
help. No sooner did this lady's success threaten the 
pockets of the doctors than they procured her indictment, 
and bad her cast into pri.-.on- Fortunately for her, she had 
treated some members of the anstocratic and infiuentisd 
classes, who appealed to the Emperor, and she was given 
an honorary diploma which carried with it the right to 
practice medicine. M;idame del Cin's cures became so 
famous that people came to her from all parts of the 
Wfirld- Some gentlemen from America were so signally 
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benefited byber ftlcil! that they prcvnilcd upon her to re- 
move to the States, and tho settled in Brooklyn with a 
vicv^ to continuing her practice^ As «oon as it became 
known to the profcs,sion, a commuieo appointed and 
supported by the County Medical Society had her indicted, 
andshe waj£Obli{^d to return to VieDQa. Asan cvidcnco 
that these physicians who opposed Madame del Cin were 
not moved from any solicitiitle for the people, but for 
fear that some of their own practice would be wreste<1 
from theni, we refer reiulenc tij the following qnotatioo 
from a letter written to the Ecfw, and puML'ihed Jtnic 
9th, 1892, by A physician whr> wrote to defend doctotB 
against the charji^e of narrowness and trades unionLsm: 

"If Dr. Deiismorc would recall Sir Astley Cooper** 
famous work ' On Fractures and Dislocations ' he woald 
find that the bore-settera of the last age were by no 
means treated with cnntempt. On the contrary, the 
success with which Sir Astley credits them is held up as 
proof of the incompetence of some of the less sagacious 
of the surgeons of those days; and so impressed was oae 
English surgmn with the idea that by natural wit and 
hereditary skill thcae people had accomplished wbjtt well 
edtieated physicians b:id failed to do that he devoted 
mtich Lime to the study of tlieir methods and wrote a 
b<x>k on the same."* 

In this instance we have the testimony of Sit Astley 
Cooper and other physicians that the natural bone-setters 
of England were in many insL'Lnccs more »killfal than 
their contemporary educAted surgeons; and it is incon- 
testable that Madame del C in succeeded in many coses 

■ " Ihiring the rrlgn of Tlrnry ^11-, PurlEftmvnt unrirrinoJe ty Ktntutr to 
Nrntt (ho pr«rb<T of VTi^ ti^i^ing irt \n Kn^lnhd to *th«ic pcnoni thai b« 
profound, sad. i^nd itLicrovt. ^roundly lokmed, And dovply ttadiAd in 
ph/i^C' «nd prmidiEtonvn w«r« - to b* tioorued by tiie Biftbvp <A LoihIoh «r 
tbcr Dcftn of "SX- I^4^1a-' Dut in 1^ the pfcviuun act wu niuclJratKl «> as fo 
jwnnll 'dlvcn hun«9( pcnunk ai wqII miin u woinm. vrlruui dxl liAtli 
pndnwiu! with (he knnwUvli^ ol the nalUTft, \tii\i\ \t\i\ npftnli^n of on-rain 
tierb*, nwUind val«r»* I0 prrtcritw tor and treat c^rtiin dar^ffcfou* bMiC' 
tion> then motitionvd.'*— Kaight'ft HfiCory of HngUnd, Volvm* tt-, y. 4fS, 
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in tbo redncdoo of tho dislocation of tbe bip- joint whciv 
a31 orthodox physicians who were oonfiuUcd had pro- 
nounced it impo«;sible. These facts are a plain demon- 
Etration that the opposition of these physicians to 
Madame del Q\n aud to oUier phyfticianA who ari; not in 
possession of a diploma from an orthodox college is not 
l*cc;iiijie of fear that they will eoinmit malpractice, bnl 
for ftar that they will get an undue share of the people's 
p.-ita>nagr. 

Tliis subtle power of organised pbysidana is cot less 
felt tn England than elsewhere* Here no physician is 
allowed to si^ a death certificate unless he is a rcgtdar 
^ruduntCt and has his name stUl on the register a^ such. 
The plain rcstilt of this provision is to force every house- 
holder, however liberal and progressive he may be. to 
employ an orthodox doctor in all ca;%£i ol r^riou^ illness, 

I, for the simple reason that if ho should rest content with 
a physician oubiide the regular rankic, in whom he has 

J the greatest confidence^ and the patient should die, he 
would have to fac« a coroner's inquest, and rtm the ri&k 
of pn.i^icciUion . It is easy to see how this most unwise 
and unjust mea^^ure is class legislation of the u"ur^t type, 
and admirably contrived to protect the orthodox medical 

i profe.sst(jD. 

A few years ago Edwin W. Alabonc, M.D,. an able 
and conscientious physician* confident that he had dis- 
covered a most valuable method for the relief of con- 
sumption, in vain solicited the ho^pitab of London to 
give him an opportunity for demonstrating the efficacy 
of hts discovery. This physician had his name erased 
from the medical register for simply publishing a book 
dealing with matters well known to medical men, and 
one of the chief grounds of complaint against Dr, Ala- 
bonc wris that this book was written in popular language, 
and sold at a low price. <J^ite recently Dr, T. R. 
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l:incr; nf pmper \Tnrilatioii, bathing, and a simple diet 
in ihc culumnx of the ll'r^JtJjr Timry ami Etka^ wjw xlnick 
off the rcgistrr on the ground that lie had been adver- 
tising; and il Appeared nt the trinl Uiat his chief offense 
was that he had conducted for some years the medical 
columnH in the oforc^uLid journal — in pLiin truth, hod 
tAugbt the people h>'f:ieiiic laws. Still another instance 
oc-ctiTTCd in the attack upon the author of "The Wife's 
Handbook" (H. A, Allbutt, M,R.C.P,E.. L.S.A., Lon- 
don) a few years tx^. This work^ sold at a %"cjy low 
price, pnt within the reach of every vomaa certain in- 
fonnuiion anti instruction!^ which vitally coneem not 
only thera&elves as individuals, but the welfare of a 
natiun in which an nnrestricled birth-rate among its 
poor means an ever -widening area of poverty and mis- 
ery. The book waa never impngned in any court of 
law; it was warmly ctimmended by clergytnen. philan- 
thnipi^ts, and the press as well calculated to be a boon 
to the working classes; yet these are the words of ita 
author in an appeal for fair play made to the public in 
November, 18B7: 

*'For the past ten months I have been pcnH^cuted, 
firstly by tlic; Royal Co!!tfgc t^f Physicians of i^dinVurgh. 
and^iccondly by the General Medical Cnuncil of Great 
Bn'tein. The attack made by the college came to noth- 
ing, as much public opinion was brought to bear in my 
favor on the Fellows of the College. The attack made 
by the General Medical Council, sitting at Z99 Ojcftird 
Street, London^ terminated on Noveint>er ::jth, and I 
b;id the sentence jiav^ed upon me by the Council (who 
voted in secret] that my numo be erased from the Medi- 
cal RcgiKicr, and that I 1w "judged guilty of infamous 
conduct in a professional respect for having puWishcd 
and publicly sold ' ■ The Wife's Handbook " at /«> i<^' a 

l^rhaps the strongest testimony as to the impotcncy 
of E^ysicians, the usolosen^es of their efforts, and harm^ 
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fulness of their methods* has been ^ven by phyiKicians 
thcmj(ulvc3. The foUowinjf quotiition is UUcod from the 
letter referred to above, in the Hehc of June 9th, 1893 ; 

■■ AraoDg the leadioic mcdkal mt^ti in Txjndon is one 
who vA h. ^llow of the CoUc^ oi Fhysicians and of 
the Ro>'a1 Society, M,D.. and physician to one of the 
Ini^cftt hospitals in London. In the very |>r>pulflr b<>t>k 
oQ medieioc of which he tg editor, he has laid down nt 
the tMJttoiu of \\\i: vcr>* fir^t page that "alJ sj^strms cf 
medicine . , . arc of necessity false. Allopathy 
and homaropaihy .ire equally unreasonable, not wrong 
AcjlutiuriH of a hctciiti^c problem, but j^norant answers 
U} an al>fitird question/" 

This quotation iK talcen from "The Prindples and 
Practice of Medicine," by Charles 11. Fagge, M, D-, 
edited by Dr. Pye Smith, page 2, 3d edition, JS91, 

By the following quotations from the sayings of cele- 
brated phydcians it will be seen that in many instances 
we arc able to cito tho work and page from which the 
quotation is taken. Not infrequently many of the 
strongest testimonies to tho universal ine&cieney of 
physicians are found in the addresses of physicians to 
their classes on public occasions. These uiteranceg, not 
oociirring in the more conservative works of the same 
authors, and published only in the daily press of the 
period, arc not sfj readily identified, 

Bichal, the great French pathologist, in his " General 
Anatomy," Vol> I. page 17, says; 

*' Medicine ia an incoherent assemblage of incoherent 
ideas, and is perhaps of all the physiological sciences 
that which bcHt »hows tho caprice cf the human mind. 
What did Way? It Is not a science for a methodical 
mind, U \s i\ sha[>c1eM« assemblage of inaonirate ideas, 
of obscrNation:* often puerile, aod of formula: as fan- 

dcally cfjnct^ivcd as ihcy are tediously arranged." 

"I>r- Slillc{' Therapeutics.' Vol. L, page 31) says: 
■ Nearly every medicine has become a popular remedy 
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plowed in comtncj wfaiA were and an- ao« tn& 

of sc3«flti5c jgwmBce:* asd EVnln dedans thai 
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is cot £be effect o4 chance." — Besid and Rmfcectt «a 

*'Uodk3laiH]Si>T:gka] E fa: tTi di y . " pigc no. 

Sir Jobs Porbea, PeDovof the Royal CnPtF ^ ^T^ 
tJTTjmf, aadP!^«dantoth»OBecH'ghp— ihfllJ. «yg: 

"No ^raBcnabc or tbooreckal cliirticBtiw of die- 
■■Ma or ibcrapciitsc a^cBtK over y^ pronHSfted n true 
or a^tiu^bto thctn^aad noacaaboadapk 
aarfegiMancoia p iactic a^ 

"WiA the ca o^tiofl of a Tesylev; and tboec 
paiaiively iaiigmt&caat diaeioee, the -v^^^' an 
Dot pcxMaa the puvrf erf ctaing ■^*^— -* to a dirrct and 
peaitrve uanoer. la the v«rr lev dnfaacn ta which 
BVjr he mid to do so, -fpeahii^ ^enerany. it not 
fanlito do eo taiodxvidnal inft a ncr^ , aothat wad 
iOK|exiv to he traonsmd to other categories of 
peotic actkn*" — "Of Xatino and Art m the Cvfo 
Otaeasft,^ bsrSir Joha Fortes, pa«e 356. 

Dr. Btiphakt KirahsB. of New UaapAiR. 
d^kMsated doctor of the lecalar achooL la 
-ThoQi^ CO KaCBzml rrindpfce." 00 p^e 7 he 
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food I paoed aahefed Ihioacb 
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New Yort in 1S33, 1 was nearly two Tnonths in a chol- 
era hospitil, cnf^.T^d vriththeaick, daj' antl night- The 
medical practice provided and paid for by Ihc city was 
noDifcnsc and an injury to tbe sick." 

f>n ]);t^t: 8 cif the same work Dr. Kiml>at1 t.'oiitiniies 
as follows ; 

'' Immense numbers of cblldren in cankor-rash have 
Iwen killed l>y the 'regulars/ or scteQti£c doctors, of 
whom I am one. The practice of many of them has 
been to pfive a powerftil cathartic and calomel at first. 
The consequence i^ the rash cannot come out, the child 
dinks away and dies. In many of the country towns as 
m^Dy as sixty children have died of canker-rash in one 
winter, and nearly all of thorn uudoubtodly from mcdi- 
cine given tbem by physicians. It is shocking to think 
how many ^Idiers in the laLc war were killed or their 
coni^tituuonii ruined by army doctors. The irrational use 
of medicine by physicians sweeps off ihc people as fast 
as war could. It has a serious effect upon the census. 
. . . Confidence in nature is the all-im]x)Ttant prin- 
dplc» not only in diaeasc, but ingodal wclfarcasaScctcd 
by government. Artificial law causes the diseases of 
society, and has made the world a bad one." 

Dr. Munro. of Hull, M.D., F.R.S., deliverer! a speech 
at Exeter Hall, January 13th, 1871, on "Fashions in 
Medicine/' from which the following is qttoted t 

•■ Forty years ago we used to bleed everyone. Blue 
pill at night and a black draft in the morning. Then 
the question was asVed: Have you any pain anywhere? 
And woe to the patient if ho said or thought he had," 

Sir Thomas Watson, lecturing on '' Practical Physic." 
Vol, L, page 247, jlh Ed,. ^^77. says: 

"Yes, I remember the time when a surgeon, seeing 
n man in a fit, if he did not at once open a vein would 
he abused by the bystanders. To do so now.tday.s would 
be to incur the charge of marder. " 

Sir John Forbes. M.D-, F.R.S., Physician to Hot 



Majesty's homcbold. saya m bis charge against the med* 
ical faculty : 

" What a difference of opinion. What an array ol 
alleged facts directly at variance with each other. What 
coctradictlonB. What opposite results «f a like experi- 
ence. What tips and downs. What glorification and 
degradation of the same remedy. . . , What horror 
and iiito!<;rance of the very same opinion and practices 
which, previously and subsequently, were cherished and 
admired- Things have got to 'Axidh. x pitch they eaiiTiot 
be worse. They mufit cad or mend," — Mrdual Joumai^ 
October sth. 1861- 

Tkf Mtdic^-ChirHtgkai Riview^ January, i86t, gives 
voice as follows; 

"Would that some physician of mature experience 
had opened the academical year by a grave, unsparing 
exposition of the practices now in vogue of poisoning 
tht; sick with food, and maddening the brain by beer, 
wine ■"ind brandy without stint . , . dismissing the 
patients drunken from the world ... an equivalent 
of slaughter for thousands who were then bled, purged, 
and starved to death. In this balance of dcjilniction, 
the result iB of small value to the statistician ; bnt to the 
^ysidan it is ^ double ^hame." 

B. W, Richardson M,A-, M.D., LL.D,, F.R.S.. P. 
R.C.K. saye: 

" All the learned professions are bordering on a state 
of discontinuity. Men and women of all classes are 
lM_'ginning to know and think for Ihemselves wtthouL the 
aid of any professional adviser ; . . , and extremely 
critical and inquisitive when Ihe fruits of the advice are 
declared; threatening to uproot everything before it. 
and to establish a new face of destiny." 

Professor Gairdner, of Glasgow, physician to the 
Royal Infirmary there, says; 

"One hundred and eighty-nine unselected cases 
treated without alcohol . . . and these would have 
(lad a death rate of from 30 to 35 per cent if they bad 



been treated with alcohol, had only a death rate of less 
than one per cent." 

Professor Gairdner was not ati abfttfiloer. 
Dr. Whitmori; confesses: 

■* I am not a toul abstainer, but I have be«a as- 
tounded with regard to the results of the trcatmcat of 
smallpox with and without alcohol. Following the or- 
tliod'K line of the schools, brandy, wine, Ac, were ;ul- 
minifttcrtid freely. 1 became anxious in repoittn^: the 
«Utc of things to llie vestry. Brandy, &c., in the 
earlier crises of continent hcmmorrhagic and malignant 
fonn» administered froely, bad no apparent boDcfit, 
Treated entirely withotil alcohol, and substituting milk, 
€f^ and beef tea. the reault was imtnediately satisfac- 
tory ; the rate of mortality decreased, and very 1>ad ca^s 
did well, which nmlcr brandy, &Cm would have, aixord- 
ing to previous experience, terminated fatally; and im- 
mediately after stitrnlantis were given tip."— JAvAiro/ 
Ttmftranit Journals 1^75' 

Professor Alon/o Clark, of the New York College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, says: 

"In their zeal to do good, physicians have done 
much harm. They have hurried thousands to the grave 
who would have recovered If left to nature/' 

Dr, Ramage. F.R,C.S., London, says: 

" !t cannot be denied that the present sjrstcm of 
medicine ia a burning reproadi to its profession — if, in- 
deed, a series of vague and uncertain incongruities de* 
serves to be called by that name. How rarely do our 
medicines do good! How often do they make our 
patients really worse! 1 fearlessly arisen that inmost 
cases the suScrcr would be safer without a physician 
than with one. 1 have seen enough of the malprac- 
tice of my pTofejtiiional brethren to warrant the strung 
langiLage I employ." 

Sir John Forbes says: 

*■ Some patienta get well with the aid of medicines, 
some without, and stilt more tu spite of it." 
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Pmf. BarVcr. New York Mcclical Cf>Ilcgc, says; 
" The drugs which arc ,i'3 ministered for scarlet fever 
kiU far more patients tliaii ibat disease diicj*/' 

John Mason Good. M.D>. F.R.S,, says: 

" The effects of medicine on the humaD system nrc 
in the highest dt-^rcc uncertain, t?xc€pl. indeed, that 
they havo destroyed more lives thzin ^va^, pcatilencc, 
and famine Cfimbined," 

Dr. Brcady, of Chicago, in his " Medical Practice 
without Poisons," says; 

"The single, uDCombicGd, different nnd confessed 
poisons in daily use by the dominant school of medicine 
number one hundred and seven. Among these arc 
phosphonifi, fitrychnine, mercury, opium, and arsenic. 
The viirimis eomhinaUons of these five violent poi! 
number, respuLlively, twenty seven combinations of 
phosphorus, live of slrichnia, forty»seven of merciny» 
twenty-five of opium, and fourteen of arsenic. The 
poisons that are more or less often used number ma-Hy 
hundreds." 

*■ I decliire, as my conscientious conviction, fnucded 
on long cxptJTicnce and refJcction. that if there waa not a 
single ph)'siL*ian, surgerm, man-raidwife^ chemist, apothe- 
cary, druggist, nor drug on the face of the earth, there 
would be U!s sukn/sj and (ess mortafiiy than now pre- 
v.'uls."^Jamvs Johnson, M-D-, P.R.S., editor of Tkr 

Dr. Adam Smith says: 

" After denouncing Paracelsus as a quack, the regu- 
lar medical profession ?:tolc his "quack-silver' — mercury; 
after caUinj; Jcuner an impostor it adopted hii* discov' 
er>' of vaccination; after dubbing Harvey a humbug it 
wiLs furcxTl to hwallow hiii theory of the cirvulalion uf the 
blood." 

Dr. A. O'Leary. Jefferson Medical College, Philadel- 
phia, says; 

" The beat things in the healing art have been don« 
by those who never had a diploma — the first Cje^iriaa' 
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sectioD, lithotomy, the use of cinchona, of ether 05 an 
RiuMbetic, the treatment of the air possages by inhaia< 
tion» the water cure, and medicated l^atlis, cloctricity aa 
a healing: aR^eot, and magnetism, faith cure, mind cure. 

etc. Pasteur has no diploma, but has done more good 
than all the M.D. a in Franco-" 

Prof, J. Rhodes Buchiitian, Boston, says: 

" Moaan, HofTnian, Ole Bull, and Blind Tom were 
bom with a master^' of music, as Zerah Colbuni with a 
mastery of mathematics, aa others are bom with a mas- 
tery of the mystery of life and disease; like Oieatrakes, 
Newton, Hutton, Sweet, and iSt^phcns, btim doctors, 
and a score of similar renown," 

Sir John Forbes i^ thus quoted in the Britixh anS 

Fi^iign Mi'dical Ri-Z'u^ir^ 1S46: 

*' In n large proportion of cases treated by allopathic 
physicians, the disease is cured by nature and not by 
thcin. For a less, but not a small proportion the dis* 
ease is cured by nature in spite of them. In other 
words, their interference opposes instead of assists the 
case. Consequently, in a considerable proportion of 
diseases it would fare as well or better with putieuts, 
in the actual condition of the medical art as now gener- 
ally practiced, if all remedies, at least active remedies, 
especially drugs, were abandoned." 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, the well-known author, 
and a profe?isor of anatomy m the Harvard Univcraily, 
in his ■' Border Lines of Knowledge " says: 

"The disgrace of medicine has been that coloKsal 
system of self- deception, in obedience to which mincfi 
have been emptied of their cankering minerals, the en- 
trails of animala taken fur their impurities, the poiKiin 
baga of reptiles drained of their venom, and idl the 
inuoneeivable alisurditieit Ihns i^btained thrust down the 
throats of humfin bciTig:^ suffering from some want of 
oi^aniKation, nourishment or vital sdmuladoo." 

And again : 

"If all drug^ were cast into the sea. it would be so 
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much tbc better for man, and ao much the won« for ttie 
fishes." 

Dr. QuaiD. editor of the "DicUociiry of Modicine,' 

said in an address to the liriti^b Medical A^socijitioD in! 

'' ATas, our mc^jis of curing diAeane do not tnake 
equally rapid progress. ThL^i ut not, as some assort, t>c* 
c;mw fUwase cannot be cured, it \< simply because our 
knowlcd^fc of remedied i^ deficient. In other word». 
diseases are curable, but we cannot curu them." 

Dr. Samuel Wilktt, I-\KhC.S., lecturer on medicine at 
Guy's Hospital, in Fcbrtiary, i«7i, told his class plainly 
that the method which he had to teach them was un- 
scientific. His words are r 

"All our best treatment is empirical. . . , 
BhotiM have preferred to have offered you some princi- 
ples based on true scientific grounds, and on which you 
could act in particular caiLes. ... At the present 
day this c^nuut be done, nor Ix it wiv: tr» «ipeak nf prin* 
ciple^ when framed from conclu:»3oiii; whose premij«es 
an- altogether falsM?. To fniy th»t I have no principIcK 
13 a humiliating confession, , , - For my own pari 
I believe that we know next to nothin;^ of the acdon of 
medicines and other Uierapcutic agentfl, . . . There 
was a lime when 1 scarcely dared to confess these opiu- 
inns til myKc!f, and this is the ixvsX t>ce;ihi[>ii in wliich I 
have been bold enough to a&sert them before my class," 
— Lanctty Februftiy, 1871. 

Ttie following from the celebrated physician and 
physiologist Majendic, j^iven while lecturing to his 
ckitia;, and published in the press at the time, is one of 
frankest of the^ confesiitions : 

" Let us no longer wonder at the lamentable want of 
success whieh marks our pniciicc:, when there is ^ca^eely 
a sound physioIO£:ical principle amung us. I hc^iitnte 
not to declare, no m;itter how ,Mtrv*1y I should wound our 
vanity, that m fr^ss is fit*r i^rwrancf of the real nature of 
the physiolofi^cal disordor called dlse^ase, that il would 
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periups be better to do notbin;;, and resi;^ the com- 
plaint into llic tutnds uf miture, llmu lu act an we :itv 
frequently compelled to do. iwithout knowing the why 
and the wherefore of our conduct, at ihc obvious mt of 
h^^Unin^ the end of tfu- paSunt. GcQtlcmcD, medicine is 
ti. ^v^al humbug, I know it is calU'd scicnccH Science, 
jmK-t^dl It is uolhiii^ like science. Doctors arc merely 
cin[>iric3 when they are not charlatans. Wc are as 
ignorant ;w men can be. Who knows fiDythioK in the 
world about medicine ? Gentlemen, you hjivc done 
Tn« AH honor to come here to :ittend my lectures, and 
1 must tell you fmnkty now, in the be^nning, th:it I 
know nothing in the world alXfui mcdidne, and i don't 
know luiybody who does know anything about it. 
1 repeat it, nobody knows anything about tncdieino. 
- - - We are collecting facts in the riffht spirit, and 
I dare aay. in a centur>' or so, the accumulation of facts 
may enable our jiueces^ora to fonn a medical science. 
Who can toll mc how to cure the hciidache, wr the gout, 
or discflfic of the heart ? Nobody. Ob, you tdll me the 
doctors cure people. 1 grant you people arc etircd. but 
how arc they cured ? Gentlemen, nature docs a great 
deal: iraajjination a great deal; dtxrtors — devilish little 
when they don't do any harm. Let me tell you, gentle- 
men, what 1 did when I was a physician at ihe Hotel 
Dieu, Sume three or four thousand paticnLn paAscd 
through my hands every year. I divided the patients 
into classes: with une t fulluwed the ilispen.sary ;ind 
ga^i; the usual medicines, without having the least idea 
why or wherefore ; to the others I gave bread pills and 
colored water, without of course, letting ihcm know any- 
thing about it; and occasionally I would create a third 
division, to whom I gave iioihing whatever. These last 
would fret a great deal ; they felt that they were neglect- 
ed: ^i^:k people ;ilways feel neglected, unless Ihey are 
well drugged, '*le5 imbeciles;/' and they would irritate 
tile m selves until they got really sick, but nature always 
came to the rescue, and *i//the M/V*/cIa5s golif*'/A There 
M'as but little mortality among those who received the 
bread pilU and colored w.iier, but the marialUy was 
^tituji among those dru^eJ according to the Jis^nsary."* 
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little dinncre, it must be ^ulmitted that the larger bAncjuct 
ifl a necessary instittitioa (?). and therefore we have only 
to eoaaider how to make tho best of it. 

" No doubt the lai^c dinnur has gncatly improved of 
Late ; but it has by no means umvcTsally arnvcd at per* 
fvciion. Only a few years ago excellence in ijualily and 
gofxl tiistc in cttixine W4:rc often AiicHficed in the en- 
deavor to niAke n profujte dlspUy. Hence abundance 
without rcasoii, ;ind combinations wUbmit judgment, 
wcTC found co-existing with complete indifference to 
comforts in the matters of dmughis. vent il.tT inn, tcrapc^rft- 
ture. and consumption of lime. Who among the diners- 
out of middle a^ has not encountered many a time an 
enturtAinment wtlh Honie .such programme a3 the follow- 
inj; — one of an onler which, it is to be feared. Is not 
even yet quite extinct? 

*■ Eighteen or twenty g^icsts enter a room adapted at 
most to a dinner of twelve. It i# lighted with gas; iht 
chief available space being occupied by the tabic, sur- 
rounding which is a narrow lane barely mifficing for the 
cinmlation of ihc 8ervaots. Directly — perhaps after 
oysters — apT>ear turtle soups thick and clear* A con- 
somme is ti> he bud on demand, but .so unexptxted a 
choice astonished the ifcrvitor, who brings it after some 
delay, and cold; with it punch. Following arrive the 
fish — salmon and turbot, one or both, srnothcrcd in thick 
lobster saucv ; shcnv- Four entrees pnimenade the cir- 
cuit in single file, whereof the firat was always oyi*tcr 
patties, after which came mutton or lamb eutlctg, a vol- 
au-vent, etc., hock and i^hampajjiic. Tliree»<jtiarters of 
an hour at least, pcrbapa an hour, having now clapwd. 
the saddle or haunch of muitun arrives, of which gentle* 
men who have patiently waited gel satisfactory slices, 
imd currant jelly, with cold vegetables or a heavy, flabby 
KiLad, Then come l>oi1cd fowl and tongue, or a turkey 
with solid force meat, a idice of hfim, and so on, up to 
game, followed by hot, substaatial pudding, three or four 
>thcr sweets, includingan iced pudding; winc^in variety 
more or less appropriate, to be followed by a pate de foie 
gra.**, mure salad, biscuits and cheese- Again two ices 
and liqueurs. Then an array of decanters, and the first 
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^df hoon after utiag it. It ms^- be boprd tlut a 
*,fn|wiiion ea either aide hv bq^nled and 
a tnnc iriudi odiervm ^mt ha^ been 
Now general dasing np of neo lo hodt* and 
rfiEwnibliOK of decsBtecs; ace. qutitr- «nd vintajfe (>f 
wine dvtt■^l■wr1 tlunw faonanmption thereof. At LiAt 
oattoe. wliidi is neitter Unck nor hoc Joining th« 
Indies; ptisic by the d m g h tcff of the honse; senrke of 
nnpuvder tea, fatal to the "«T?™g ai^t's lest if taken 
ma moment of foqptfttfaMSS ; and caTTi^<es anncxuicvd. 
Adminod that m^ an ejibiMtinn b impooaiblc now 
In anjr fe— onabfa Hm^^A circle, it nevcrthekCB oonv- 
aponds veiy ctoely in syle with ihAt tif the pnblic din* 
ner; a siaie of thiD£s vitboet excuae. And the large 
priraic dinner b siiU geoerally tuo lju;ge. the mrtnt luu 
prctcntmiA. Let me, nowcrtr, be pcraittcd to record, 
fqoally In proof of firmring taste, and as a pntcftti prr- 
aonal doty, faow many adnmnUe exceptwms to the pre- 
vniUi^ CMttni iAo<ve dc^^acnbcd att now aiIorded< The 
dinner of j a m -fe ty hHH aaoc ihe earlier c dtti nna of this 
wofk appeared, been cmntly abndpd in ki^ph. a&d 
in i p i u fe d b3r the snbsdtntMO of lighter and mme ddi- 
catc ifiA«s for the aofid meats of the last gcacnition. 
At the enme time, a mcna s nfcnhte for a Uig« p^ty 
nittst be framed so as to offer w n i o M dishes for choice 
to meet the diHennf: tastes of nn mer ons gneotr, and it 
must theiaiotv he mote oompcehennve than that sup* 
pbed to a small o«e» aa^r of six or etfrht ^nesta. Left t» 
see how this is to be met. First the aoops: it is the 
cmrtom to offer a ooosomine. v-rii^Ti r>fti#^4 t^i 1^^ isr-rfoct 
in tdeamess, ootor, and ea^ y 

hot; containing a few rogntab-t^ d^. v^inuxi^v \*^^ 
— ^oabtlen tiM beet 
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of the diimcr. rcvcatin^ alAo as it docs didc times out of 
ten th(j calit>re of the c[H>k to whose tAknt the gueat la 
intnisted. But there is mostly ad ahcniative of white 
aoup, and this i£ almost always a mist&kc. Many per- 
sona refuse it, and they arc right; containing as it gen- 
erally does a considerable proportion of cream — an inja- 
dicious beginning when ihere is much variety to follow : 
excellent sometimes as one of llircc nr fotir dishes, but 
Uan^rous otherwise to the gtiest who has not an oxccp- 
lionaHy powerful digestion. But suppose that oysters, 
vincijar, and chablia have juat facca swallowed. A 
browu purefc, as of game, or one of ^reea vegetable less 
frc^jiteutly met wiUi, a ' Soint-GcritiAin/ for example, 
would be safer. Two 6sh, of course, iJiould always be 
served, aa for instance a slice of Severn or Chrifttchurch 
salmon just amvcd from ihc water, for its own sake, 
and a fillet uf white fi^h for the walce of its sauce and 
garnish, which should be therefore perfect* The next 
dish is in I»ndon a question under diacuBSioii: namely, 
the question of precedence loan entree, or io the piece 
de resistance. The custom was to postpone the appear- 
attce of the latter until lighter di^^hes li;id bcttn dL(- 
pntched or declined- 11, however, the lingUsh joint is 
required at a meal already eomprchcnsivi; in the matter 
of dishes, and taken at a late hour, it sccm^ more 
reasonable to serve it next to the fish, when those who 
demand a slice of meat may be expected lo have 
an appfopriate appetite, which will certainly tw im- 
paired equally by accepting the entrees, or by fainting 
partially without them, iiut nothing so substantial as 
a joint u now rei]uired at a dinner of thL'C kind; .in 
tree of meat at all events replaces it, if wanted, 
ben one or two light entrees follow, and these 
must necessarily be either in themselves peculiarly 
tempting morsels, or products of culinary skill, offering 
indui^ments to the palate rather than lo an appetite 
Vrhich ta no longer keen. Then the best roast Tx>^ible 
season, a choice of two. and a salad ; a first-rate vege- 
ile, a &ltcc of really 6nc ham. to some a most £ttiDg 
paniment ; two choice sweets, one of which may be 
eed : a Parmesan sonffie, a herring roe on toast, or a 
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morwl of fine, barely salted caviar**, pale and pearly 
Bfray, which inay be procured in two or thrci* places at 
mosi in towu, will complete the dinner. For dessert, 
wliich tii!ty b(? ushGEcd ia with a oonple of cc^m^saDion 
ioGft of delicutu tocture, the finest fniits in season to grace 
till* tulih^ and fur light aiauai^ment after; or .simply nuts 
in varictyi and dry biscuits i nothing between the two 
is tolerable, and little more than the latter is reallv 
wanted: only for decorative purposes fruit oquab 
flowera. But it may be admitted that the dimtnishM 
ininibcr of sweet eiilromet^ .ntivnglhens the? plea for a 
supply of delicious fruits, rendenng the deAb^erl uscfol 
and agreeabie^H as well a» oni;imeiit;i1. 

And now that dessert is over, kl me ^uiythat I do not 
admit the charge sometimes intimated»althoiigh delicately, 
by foreigners of a too-obvious proclivily to sclf-indulg:' 
ence on the part of Englishmen in permitting tbo ladies to 
leave the talilewtihtml escort to the drawing-room. The 
old cuAtom of staying half an hoxir or even an hour after- 
ward to drink wine, which \^ doubilesw a remnant of 
bartuLrJmn, ha* long been considered indefen»ihlc. The 
1>eat wines tht^ husl e^in si;pply should appear in appro- 
priate plates in the course of dinner; and after dinner 
drinking should be simply a demand for a glass or two 
of the excellent ' Mmiton * or ' I^ifittc,' or of the perfect 
'Pommery and Clnjno,' 'Rocdcrer' or 'Porrier Jooet' 
which have been known to repose these doxen years or 
more in fsomc snug and quiet eellcr of the back baiK- 
ment, where goodly remnants still exist of the vintage; 
of '74. Still, the reparation of the party into two por- 
tions for fifteen or twt:nty minutes is usetuJ to both, 
and leads pcrliaps mon- completely to a general mixture 
of elements on reunion after than \9- attained by the orig- 
inal pairs together Whether (hiH be so or not. the 
ladies have a short interval for the interchange of hear* 
says and ideas relative to matters chiefly concerning 
their special interests : while the men enjoy that indis- 
pensable l^nish to a good dinner, an irreproachable cup of 
toffee and 11 dgaTt^tlr, and thtr s*j<nierr Ihi^y arrive the 
better. With the small dinners of men* tl am scarcely 
loo quickly follow the last service," 
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Evcryibins: is relative. Tlie logical utitconic of a 
CTufta.d« against Ihc ^I^c of Akobolic drinkjt— after it is 
conceded that such dfiiikit ar« at once poi:%onou!t and 
Uf^cle^s — is the entire bftni^linicBt of these drinks from 
our tables and from uac. Very many pcracos who 
grcjttly deprecate drunkenness nrc yet in favour of ■what 
they denominate a moderate use of wine and beer; such 
persons are per±m:idcd that the use of these drinks in 
moderation is a pofcittve bcnefiiio digestion and to health. 
The underlying thought of this hook is th^t modem dis- 
eases and sickness are primarily the result of errors in 
diet — in fo^d and in drink; that these errors can only 
lie cnrTect<?d by a kiKiwlwlge of those foods, necessarily 
simple, which are at once adequately nourishing and most 
Citsily digtbled, and by asctrtainiug the rerjuisilc cjuan- 
titics to be used— how to cat enough and not toa much ; 
and that in ordei to accomplish these rcfiults men mu&t 
make a life habit, having ascertained \v'hat these foods 
and amounts arc» of confining themselves to this simple 
diet day after day. and year after ycAr. There ore ft 
targe number of soealkd modemte drinkers who take 
the ^ncw pointed out above, namely, that while intcra- 
fierance is a fruitful source of evil, and to be avoided, a 
moderate use of wine and beer with fof>d is vahiable and 
necessary. Nearly all persons at the present day are 
of opinion that what might be called mMcration, in 
variety of dishe.s and in the indulgence in the so-called 
pleasures of tho tabic, is proper and dcsiiable. Fifty to 
seventy-five years ago neaily everj person thought — if 
they thought at all about the matter — that the position 
now esjK>u5ed by the moderate drinker was the correct 
one: it was taken for granted by nearly every person 
that ^ine aad beer with food were desirable. One re- 
sult of the temperance crusade that has been waged in 
Amcnca and England has been to lessen the number 
of persons who are in favour of moderate drinking, 
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and to gTcAtly increase tbc number of persons who 
dciii:in<l toUil abslentioa from aIcoJ:oHc drinks, aD<l, !Oi 
one means of brining this al»r>ut, demand the total flnp- 
pre^sioa of all trado in auch clnnk«. ItiA our belief that 
the positions t^kcn bjr tbc temperance worker* are iiii- 
prcE^ablc. and tliat as time gocjt on tlic number of 
converts to 50-caIlcd tcctotalism will increase until alco- 
hol win be tmiversall/ rc:g&rded 9S injurious and useless. 
So. too, it ia our belief that a simplicity in diet bearing 
somewhat the fiame relation to the food that water bears 
to Iho drink of modem life is as firmly ^[Tounded in 
phyifiology and science a^ the cru&adc again^ aJcohol, 
and that the morv experiments; in simplicity of diet are 
made the more converts there will be to this view. When 
the tim© comes that it is universally recognized that the 
pn^scnt cutting habits of civilisation are such as necessa- 
rily tend to overeating* the undermining of the digestive 
powers, and tlie ultimate breakdown of he^th, it will be 
seen that the craving for variety, the effort to provide 
tor our tables toothsome titbib^ and templing fla\"ors, is 
part and parcel of the mistake made now so generally of 
indulging in alcoholic and other stimulants. And as this 
agitation goes on. thctimewillcomc when not only abso* 
lute abstention from alcoholic drinks will be the rule, but 
the nae of the simplc!»t food in mea^rcd quantities wilt 
bo universal- Sir Henry Thomson^ in his work on 
'■Diet in Relation to Age and Activity." tells us that he 
hascnme to the conclusion "that a proportion amount' 
ing to at least more than one-half of the disease which 
embitters the middle and upper cla&ses of the popiH^ttion 
ia due to avoidable enturs in diet/' And m bis bouk 
"Food and Feeding/' already quoted from, he says: 
"The intake and the output should correspond, , , 
Many a man might indeed safely pursue a sedentary 
career, taking only a small amount of exercise, and yet 
matntaiu an esccUent standard of health, if only he 
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w<;rc careful thAt the intake ui the form of diet corre- 
Rpoo«le<l wiUi ibe expeudtture wbich his occupations, 
mental rtnd physicrtl, demand/' In the light of this 
leaching, how inirunsistent and Hdlctihms bea>me «ach 
recomraendations as ihnsc givr:n in the prcttrrfing quo* 
lutiims, recammc Tiding clabonile iliiimg and wining. 
Sir Henry also tell lis in ''Food and Feeding*' that 
alcobol and tobacco arc piohably tiuL ncccs?ury ti> any 
person. This bcin^ true, and the evils resulting from 
the aSG of intoxicating drinks being so great, the tern- 
]>crancc worker may vcr>' well wonder that so learned 
and enlightened n physician will lend his influence to 
■th6 use of these injurioBs drinks; in precisely the same 
light the hygicnist> who has found that the most enjoy- 
able life and health is to be had on the simplest diet, 
will wonder huw it is possible for Sir Henry Thomiwn 
to state in one breath that more Chan one^half of the 
diseases of middle life are caused by easily avoidable 
erroi^ in diet, and that the intake and the output s^huuld 
eorres^nd, while in another se^tL-m?^■ he rceommcnda 
to his readcTS a course of diet that can have but one 
rcsidt — the cncour.igcTneut of those very errors in diet 
which be says causes more than half of the disea^s of 
modern life. 

The error, almost universal in civilization, of aoek- 
ing for a variety of dishes at mcnls, and for a change 
fr«m day to day, is frau^jht with i^at eviL At thts out- 
6et the object that is nought to bo obtained is in the 
nature of things defeated. The spectacle of the gour- 
met and rich man of the world seated in bis carriage, 
Stopped in the street by the exigencies of traihc, who 
witnesses with envy and indignation a street urchin 
munching a crust of brea*l with evident appt-tite and 
relish, and reflects that he has no relish for his own 
auiiiptiitmd dinni^rs, is a good illustration of thi^ whole 
question. Nature is the supieme ^idc; and we must 
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1cx>1c to Iter ;itii1 htt guided by her te:ic1ungs in every at* 
Icnipt to thread our way out of the forest of difGciUtica! 
and disea8es with which wc arc cDvironcd. If it be 
accepted that mans natural diet ia fruit and Qiit5— and tt 
mU be found difficult to construct any other hypothesis 
that will fulfill all the conditions and requisites of the 
case — it is is easy to sec not only that the diet of primi- 
tive man coDStitted of a single di.^h or food, but that such 
diet was continued meal after meal, and day after day, 
as long aK the supply from a given tree or grove 
out. Just £o surely as the not overfed iad of the fitroot 
has: a lietter appetite und relish than the pampered child 
of fottune, it is true that whoever will eontinuousily pur- 
sue a diet of a swingle dish of simple and adequate food at 
a meal will dnd a distinctly better relish for ^eh food 
than is |Kw^blc to the luxurious dinrr-out, or to any 
person in the habit of extiug a variety uf ftjujs from day 
to day. Soup is a misUke ai the very outset- In a oatu* 
ral state man would get ;UI the water needed fn>ni his. 
fruits; digestion goes forward much better when the gas- 
tric juice is not diluted vdih f1uid^> If not enough fresh 
fruit is taken at meats to afford the needed amount of 
water — and most people will find their digestive powen 
too weak to properly digcat and dissposo of 30 large an 
amount of fruit a^ is needed for this purpose— it vill 
be advisable to drink from a half-pint to a pint of water 
— preferaldy pure soft or distilled water— an hour before 
eating, which provision having been attended to, it 
will be found that no drink whatever is needed at meal- 
time ; and penfistcnt following of this rule will show the 
gn^t m;ijority of persons that they not only will have no 
Inconvenience in doiDg without drink at meats, but that 
they will enjoy such meals distiuctly more than those in 
which drink fornix fto important a part. The experi- 
ments by Dr. Beaumont jdiowed that soup made no pro- 
gress toward digestion until the larger ^aru of the liquid 
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was ^Ijsijrbcd Into tlie circulation; and it \% now wclJ 
knuwn Lluii ni;in> aoups aic very difGcull of digestion. 

The cufitom of pi-Goedlnj^ a meal dinner with fiah i^ 
altogether wrong. Fish and fruit is an adequate diet; 
and it will be found by all persons who are fond of it 
tliat if they will make a meal upon liAh, with a ftuCiicient 
and not ovennuch quantity of food-fniits, nil le^timate 
d&Iig^tfi of the palati; n:ay be enjoyed upon this aiimple 
fare. Meat nnd fruit k oido on adequate diet, fumlsb- 
ing all the elements pliysiologically needed by m&nfi 
organiidn, and whyever has lueiit at diacer ia better off 
in not having fish as well, for several rcasonSn There is 
le«K li^Lbility to overeat; :ind there is less difficulty for 
the stomach to digest a sinj^le article of food thAn a 
variety t^iken at the s^mc nLe^il. And surely, if Ilte.se 
af&rnialions ai'e found upun L'xpL-riment to bi; proven 
correct, how maaiferitly absurd, in a dinner that pro* 
vidcs soup and fish and meat, to bring entices which 
arc invArinbly concoctions of rich mcatd with grains or 
vejfetablcs, and which are usually an adequate food 
olouc. And as if this folly must grow by what it feeda 
on, the jaded hiunan ^omaeh that has been filled to 
rcplc:t3on v^'ith aoLi]3 finil fif^h, and entree and roast, is 
offered pudding, which is again generally a combination 
of grainfi wiili ^\i,-^AX and animal products, and forms of 
iUfCU an adcqu:tte food. After this array of surfeiting 
dinhes the lircfl tligt:stion is *iflert-d cheese to good it U» 
fiction, and cheese is a highly nttTogcnooA oomponnd 
whidu ^'Ith bri^iJ and sweet fiuits, ih alone ruleijnalc 
nourishment for prince or peasant. As for fruit, it i,"^ 
AUlTrcient i:oninient on the unnatural habits of modern 
dining that it ia relegated to the last place, and used 
chicdy lor ornamental purposes \ aa Sir llcnry Thomson 
naively remarks, "for decorative purposes fruit equals 
flowers." 
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GENERAL SURVEY. 
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'<V«t hla da/a Kball be >n hundred Hnd Twenty yean. "'-GKM1U1II v1. 3. 

It is the office of the philantliropist as well as of the 
scientist to observe phentJineaa. to clasaify ftict^t and if 
pQ»,Hiblo to ascertain the causes of phenomena. 

Man has many points ol essential difference from the 
lower animald, but in no way <iocs ho difTor in Iho pres- 
ent condition of the r;icc m^irc cOTifii>:euoiisly Ihan in the 
tn.itler of health. It matters not whether we scrutinixe 
the beasts of the field and wood, the fishes of the eea, or 
Uie birds of the air; the prevailing condUioii is heallli 
and vigour- If the naturalist or huntsman fincbi a bird, a 
fiflh. or other animal lU or htme, he knou"^ al once that 
thrrt^ ha.'tbc^n ^u accident, a comhuX, or an inadequate 
supply of food. Man, on lh« eoiilrary, i.h found (juile 
generally out of health. Note at the outset the diflcr- 
cncc in the mortality of the j-oung. The careful farmer 
has no diETiGutty in rearing nearly all the young of 
horses, cattle, sheep and the like bom on his farm. 
Statistics show that fully one-half of the human race 
dies before the age of five is reaehed. Nnlurah-sts assert 
that the longevity of an animal is live or six times the 
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period required for full dcvclopm^aln Man docs not 
reach thi« |>enotl until tUe \^ of 20 or 25, ami licntH*. 
Applying: the same rule, if 20 years be taken as the time 
required for raaturity. hi-t natur;i1 lifetime is from lOO lo 
120 years; or taking ihc lcrDg:cr period, from 125 to 150 
years- For the purpoi^t^s of tins inquiry the iimAller 
n^ro is ample. We have the astounding fact that 000- 
hajf of the humaD race die^; in infancy, and the rcnrnin- 
ing h^ilf does not reach, on :«i average, a greater nge than 
50 or 55 years. If miinsi n^itiiral life be tpken lu be 100 
years, oae-half die at the average age of two or three, 
and the remaining half average over 4.0 yc:irs short of 
the full icrni: if 120 years bi? taken, then, while one-half 
die in infancy, the remaining hnlf live on the average to 
less than one-hatf of the full term ; and if 120 years het 
taken, and no accnunt be taken of infant mortality, the 
average is but slightly more than onc*quarlcr of mac's 
natural term of life. 

Such a wholesale destruction of human life undoubt- 
edly betokens wide-spread illnesa. What eauac or causes 
are at work to brinj; about thir resuUi' 

Physiologista quite unifonnly illustrate the phyeiology 
of man by that of the lower animals. If thi.^; method be 
flound, it id equally applicable in the search into tho 
catiscs of man'j4 diseases. 

When a horse is uken ill its owner investigates the 
aniTnal'}: diet in search uf the eauM^ of illne?c«. More- 
aver, in hU cfTorts to cure its ailments he usually lays 
gn^te»t KtreTe* u]>on the matter of diet. Mo fiH>Ll i.-c 
given the sick animal, which generally shown no disposi< 
linn to eat. When the horwc Ijcginn U) reg^un health 
and appetite, care is taken as to the kinds and qualities 
of food given; and after rest, und plenty of water, a 
regulation of the diet is the chief means reliod on to 
effect a cure. 

Some forty years since, in studying the writings of 
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Trail Nichols. Shew and other writers aod hygienic 
physidans I bccaEiio convinctd that vhixl i» sound rea- 
Hcnin^ and g;ood practice in the case of the illness of 
horses and cattle i» equally vdsc and good in the treat- 
ment of human bein^; and siQce in the case of the side 
horse tho chief remedial meoKiire for his recover}' is a 
ix:f;nilaticin of hiii diet, so 1 became convinced it ought to 
be in the event of a human being talccn ill. Moreover, 
since, as before remarked, animals in a state of nainre 
are quite genendly in vigorous health atid strength, just 
so, I argued, will niAn become anil hc! tf the causes nn- 
derlying his illness arc discovered; and 1 became con- 
vinced that when these causes arc discovered they vnll 
be seen to relate chielly to the matter of diet. 

In parsiiJincc of this inqinr^', and meditating: upon 
the data whit:h this theory furnishes, I noted that ani- 
mals in their natural state live upon foods which arc 
spontaueouflly produced by nature, while man not only 
does not live upon foods so produced, but is almost un- 
iversaUy living Upon artificial foods artliieiaUy produced. 

Tl:e thonpht occurred to mc that since nature has 
provided a natural food for all animal-? bdow man» it 
is not unreasonable to suppose thai no exception was 
made in his cafto, and thai nature has provided a food 
that is as natural to man as grasses to the herbiv-ora. or 
lli»ih to the camtvora. Tf so, what 'v& tbii; natural food 
of man? 

Scientist* are in agreement that man msdc his 
advent upon the planet in a warm climate ; also Uuit 
primitive man was without tools and without fiie. If 
this position be contested it is not difficult to substantiate 
it. If it be allowed without cballcne:c. the inquin- as to 
what must have l>een the natural diet of man becomes 
simpleand easily solved. ]f man first lived in a warm 
climate, and if. like other animals, he subsisted on foods 
spontaneously produced by nature, these foods must 
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have been those which grow wild in such a dimatc, *ju:te 
probably aucii foods as art still ^ponuncously produced 
in sach localities. The woods of the south, as is well 
knowiif abound in sweet fruita and aula. It is taught 
by botonijtts that wheat is an artiiicial product developed 
from GOmQ gjass plaut not now known. Moreover, 
oemls are the product cf the temperate zone, not of 
thoRfi redone where tliere is no winter ; and it was there- 
fore a necessity of nian*j; sustt'oanee when he was without 
Agriculture, without tools, and without fire, and had to 
depend upon fiwxlj?* spontaneously produced by nature, 
tliat he live in a region where thf.'?ie foi^ls were pro* 
duced at alt seasons of the year. This narmws or con- 
fines the inquiry to two articles of diet — fruit and nuts. 

When this thought was fully borne into my mind I 
first asked my^^lf : How adcc]uate is such a diet for man 7 
It is well known that there are three principal classes 
of food which are required in every healthy dietary, 
namclyj the carbonaceous, the nitro^encous, and the 
phosphatic or mineral. The function of tbc carbona- 
ceous food is to support the heal of the body and the 
vital power; the office of the nltrogeneoas Ls to support 
muscular activity; and that of the phosphatte \& more 
espt-cially to support ihe brj*in and nervt liswiicN, The 
proportionate amcnants of Ihi^sc various food-etuffs daily 
mpiiitMl are said by physiologists to be about 23 nuutv?; 
in the dry slate, and of these nlxjut 16 ounces are nix.'dL*tl 
of the carbonaceous* about 5 ounces of the nitrogenous, 
and less than an ounce of the phosphatic. How, 1 asked 
myself, docs this natural food^fruit and nuts — answer 
these requirements? I saw at n glance that, aecordinjr to 
eminent chemists and authorities on the conatituent ele- 
ments of those foods, they abound in the requisite 
elements for the adequate support of the human frame, 
and* moreover* that they contain tbe>:e elements in about 
Uie right proportion. Furthennor^, I saw that 1 had not 
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only hit upon foods dpontAHCously produced by naliarc. 
but also upon foods wUicb need no attiiicial preparation. 
no cooking, no sweetening, seasoning, or manipubtion of 
any kind to make tbcm palatable and attractive. If the 
disbes tliat arc sot before a gourmet, thuse that ha%-c 
been prepared by the most skillful chefs, and that arc 
the product of the most elaborate inventions and pre- 
parations, were set beside a portion of the sweet fruits 
and nuts as produced by nature, without ;idditioa or 
diange. every child and most men and women would con- 
asider the fruits and nuls quite equal if not superior in 
giuttattjry exeellence lo tlie most rfcho'iht dishes. 

Granting all this Lo be true, ii dites not ful low that 
the piuhlem has been solved. While fmits aad nuts 
may be the natural fi.)od of man, and might have been 
an Adequate diet for primitive tribes who had nothing 
to do but pluck and cat, and who had none of the 
severe menial strain inevitable to tho.'w in active pursuita 
in modem civilization, it dixis not follow that tbeio 
foods are adequate for civilized man in his vastly chauffcd 
nature and conditions. A scientist is said to be one who 
observes facts and classifies them, and science, then, Is 
nothing more nor1e^*< tlian systematieally classified factft. 
I saw that nothing but a scientific test could solve the 
pn>1ilem. While it doe.s not fulluw that sweet fniitic and 
nnts are an adequate diet for man to-day because they 
itndoubtedly formed the diet of primitive man, still, the 
fact that they contain cvcr>' clement needed for the sup* 
port of the human frame, and the fact that the^e food* 
were undoubtedly those on which primitive man aub* 
sisted, afforded a sufhcicnt basis for justifying an expcri- 
inent to ascertain what would be the effect of such foods 
upon modem man. The primal aim under3ying thi£ 
inquiry' is the effort to determine what are the causes of 
modern diseases, and how man may be made as healthy 
as the animals are in a state of nature. 
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lo&Ututiiig a eritnparisinj belwet--ii suvet fruitK an*! 
nulfl on llic one hand, and the iliet of civUijcattan on l1»r 
other, 1 5iOon dctect«:d an CH^icntlal c!iffcrence- I ;vtw Ui.it 
while bread, cercaJs, and vcg:clablc5 are the basis of tlic 
diet of the present day. tlial sUrch is the chief element 
in these foods, Scnitinizing the composcnt parts of 
s^-eet fmitfi and nuts, 1 fia^v that the^e fniits contain 
very little starch, and hence I pcrecivcd that I had 
brought to light a fact that vas not nnlikLily to bear an 
important port in the solution of the problem boforo me. 
What is the effect of slafch upon the system? Wherein 
dof^s R diet ihat i>; without ^it^rcb differ physiologically 
from one in which starch ls the predominant element? 
In that the two foods luvijlvc a very different pruccKS 
of digefltion. Sweet fiiutfi arc composed largely of 
glucose, with n fair proportion of nitrogen. As soon aA 
auch fruits arc caleo the glucose is found ready, pre- 
pared by the hand of nature, to be alisorbcd and assim- 
ilated by the system. When first tnkcn into the stom- 
ach, the nitrogenous portion of these foods 10 unassimt* 
lable, but when lhc>' meet and mix with th© gastric juice 
thoy arc readily convened into a substance whii^ is at 
once soluble and assimilable hy the system. When the 
nuts of southern cUraes— almonds, Brazil nuts, and the 
like — are ingested, ihe nilrogcatnix elemeiitfi find fixed 
or free *«l* ai'e the chief elements of miurifthiin-nt- 
The nitrogenous portion, like the same elements \tx 
the sweet fruits, is made soluble and assimilable by the 
g»Htrtc juice ' the oil is carried to the irtecstincs and 
meets with the pancreatic juioe before it is made 
into an emclfion vb'hich renders it assimilable. There 
is a small portion of starch in most nuts, and in some 
fmittt. While the ptyaline of the saliva will convert a 
small fniclion of starch foods into glucose, as will hepo^ 
after be shown, only a Mn;dl jjurtion of ihi< transforma- 
tion is effected in Uie mouUs- As soon as the stiirch 
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im<lGTgoing digestion by Ms admixture with the saliva 
reaches the stomach, the acid nature of the gti^tric juice 
at once prevents any fiirther change of the starch into 
glucose* and therefore, nltfcoug-h undcrgfoing: in the 
Stomach mechanical proccflsci of digestion sufficient to 
render fruits and nuts soluble and assimilable, the atdrch 
i» stUl undigested, and must bo paiiaed on to the intes- 
tines to undergo a second process of digestioo before it 
\s soluble ,ind assimilable. 

We are here confronted by a somewhat startling dis- 
covery. If it be granted tliat the sweet fruits and ntits 
of the south are the natural food of man, it follows 
that very much the larger proportion of the nonriNhing 
elements of man's natural food is digested in the main 
stomach. True, there is a small percentage of starrli in 
sotniT nuLs and in some fruits, and nuLs are rich in oil, 
and this oil and starch must l)c liigcsted in the second 
stomach. This relatively small amount of food requir- 
ing intestinal digestion is somewhat in proportion to the 
relative flis^i of the two stomachs, the main stomach in 
both man and the higher apes being a large organ, and 
the duodenum or second stomach a small one. Granting 
that fruits and nuts and like food^ are naturally adapted 
,to man's digestion, this adjustment of the relative sizes 
0f the Ivro stomachs is quite in harmooy with the food 
to be digested. Since man, by artificial contrivance 
and agriculture, has developed and employed cereals 
and starchy vegetables as the baius of his diet, he had! 
reversed what appears to be the natural order. He is 
niiw living upun a diet the larger pioportion of which, 
although remaining in the first stomach to await the 
digestion of the nitrogenous portions, stilt remains 
snostly undigested, and is passed on to the second 
Atomath before digestion takes place. That the main 
stomach is thua called on to perform but a relatively 
small part of the digestion of bts food, and the acconc 
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Stomach* although in point of capac]t>' a rcTaUvely inKij^* 
nificant organ, ia called upon to pcrfpnu the digc&Uon 
of the lar^r portion of his food- 
It has been urf^d as an objection that since the 
second stomach is provided with a digcMivii fc-nncnt 
that ift adapted to the cli^$tion of starcb foods, this fact 
is to bo uiken ofi n proof that such di^^estion was de- 
signed in the formation of m^n'^ body. A satisfactory 
answer to this objection ts found in the fact, as bcfon^ 
stated, that man's natursi] ft 3od— granting that southern 
fruits and nuts constitute that regimen— has a propor- 
tion not only *»f oil InU of starch, anc3 hence thrrc is a 
good reason why man's i^econd stomach vaa provide 
with adigcKttve juice ail^ptcrl to such digestion. B 
since in man's natural food the starch and uil arn.stitaic3 
but .1 »mall fraction of his entire food> it is rr^sonablc to 
expect that a smaller siacd apparatus would be found 
adapted to their digestion; and such is the fact oa 
rcffards the rotative capacity of the two atomaclis. 

It has also been urged by objectors that the thou- 
sands of years during which man has made cereals a 
chief portion of his diet have not unlikely modified his 
anatomy and physiolog)' by evolutionary changes, and 
that, whatever might have bet^n his diet and his pbysi* 
cal conformation originally, these thousands of years 
have (levelifjxsl him intu a natnral start: h -eating anim^il. 
A conclusive fcfutalion of tliis coutcntiou is the fact— 
mora fully ampUricd in siicct^cding chnpters^that th 
orang-outang and the several species of long*armcd apes, 
whiJi have. a{>parcRtiy »ince tiitie began, fed upon nuts 
and fniits, to the exclusion of cereals and starchy vcgc* 
tabJcs, have today the same digestive apparatus in sub- 
stantially the same proportion of parts as man, after bis 
thoufcands of years of cereal eating. Tbt« fact is nn<l 
niable evidence that man's organs have not undergon 
COential ciodificatioa or change by these centuries 
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iiTinainr;iI *Hel- A further coDfirmatfon of thf fimind- 
iicss of this [^sition is fount! \\\ Iht^ f;u,l, alsirt mure fully 
(lisaisscd funhcr on. lliat persons suffering from ilincss, 
and especially of the digt-stive orgiins, are inviiriably 
benefited by being placed upon au cxcliuiivcly non-starch 
diet. \i the orgnns hod undergone Ihc modification 
suggested, starch foods would naturally be those best 
adapted to man's restoration ; but if, fts wc contends the 
race has been, during alJ these thousanda of years of 
cereal ealmg, perpetually strnining ajid overcrowding 
the powers of th© second stomach, and thus deranging 
Ihe riipestive apparritus,— and ;f man is seen to be at 
once benefited by diBOontimiinpf that diet, and by talc- 
ing a food which is digested in the first stomach, — thcfiO 
facts lend to confirm the view that the adoption of a 
ron-starcb diet is in tx)nfornitty with man's physiological 
structure and ne«ds- 

I asked myself, whst ihcorie?* and practices arc there 
in medical treatment of diet and digestion that have a 
bearing upon this point — this discovery that the natural 
food of man is substantially vithout starch, and that tbo 
diet of civilisittion L^ based upon starch? 

The first itlustration that occurred to me was that of 
the beef and hot water treatment which hag had so sig- 
nal a success in America and been somewhat discussed 
In England. Dr. J. K> Salisbury, an American physi- 
dan and microseopist of some note, about thirty years 
sinte became convinced that an easily digested adequate 
food is the essential element to effect a cure of illness. 
Hi?* favorite statement is that Iwm nf iK^rf ha^i the 
largest amount of nutrition fur the least aintniot of di* 
gcstivc strain. Commencing practice in Cleveland, Ohio, 
Dr. Salisbury, in the treatment of clinmic dLscases by 
methods based almost exclusively upon this diet, achieved 
Tcsultsso remarkable that his practice rapidly augmented > 
and he removed some fifteen years since to New York. 
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The history of his career is a record of triumpbs. The 
facte of hiB treatment fly in the face of numy tistially rc^ 
ccivcd axjoms of the medical profession, it ts usttally 
C(^n,*idercd that a variety of food i» necciwary both for 
the invalid and for the robust. Dr. Salisbur)* gave a 
uniform diet- The lean of beef run through a minciog 
machine until it is rcdmcij to ^ pulp, cooked just cnougii 
to change the red color into n dr:\h, and seasoced Mrith 
a little salt and f^epper; no drink whatever at meals, btit 
a balf'pfnl to a pint of hot water is insisted upon from 
a half'boTir to an hour before each mt'al, and before 
rt^liHnj; at night. Let it be remarked that tliis fnf>d is 
absolutely mnnotonrmsi that there is no provision what- 
ever for a \'nriety \ that it is gi\-en lo all cla.sses and con- 
ditions of patients — the fat, the lean, and those io mod- 
crfMc flesh; to the consumptive, the rheinnatic, the 
asthmftlic, the dropsical — to all. If facts arc at the 
foundation of science, it will be difficult for th<>^ physi- 
cians who maintain the nccxssity for variety in food to 
adduce anything in the way of observed facti* at all com- 
parable to this tremcndotis fact of the succoBfi of the 
SalUbur>' treatment. 

It is also generally considered that meat is loo con- 
t:entrated a diet, and alit'i that it \^ excneTnental and in- 
flammatory. The r<_'^iTilts of the Salisbury treatment do 
mil tumfirm these views. It is cjHttt- Inie thiit a Salis- 
bury patient is not wholly satisfied with hiA diet: that 
he has unanswered longings; hut at the same time all 
dashes and conditions of patients thrive upon It to a fcur- 
prising degree. What facts arc the vegetarians or the 
anti-mcat-caters able to produce to sustain their view that 
ment w* inflammatory and poisonous? Something vciy 
decided is needed to meet the unanimity of the tosti- 
mooy of the?ae patient*; who have been greatly benefited 
b>' a nniform and oxclusive diet of meat and hot water. 

When I began to mediutc upon the facts of the 
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S:ilii£bury treatment I could see that it bears a reUtiaD to 
tlie discussioD of the csst-ntial difference between nAtnnd 
fotid and the ditl of dvili/.atton: I could see tlial Dr. 
Salisbury's diet is entirely free from slareh ; th^t ho 
gives his patients a foud w^ic:h, exc^t^pting the ftee ull, ix 
entirely iligL'sted in the stomach, and that the strain of 
starch digcstiwa so inevitable in all bread and cereal 
diets is avoided. 

While cnga^l in medical practice ia New York. 
Mr3. JDcD^morc and I were strict vcgclariaaa for yoars. 
At the some time, we found it neoeG&ary in treating 
patients for obesity to put theto upon a flesh diet. We 
ti^ed no flesh otirselves; we did not allow it to patient:; 
not obeao; but when it came to the redueiioa of obesity 
we found ourselves obliged to rely uptMi it. In the 
course of this practice we met with one set of phenomena 
that was very difficult to explain. Many patients aime 
to us to gel their obesity reduced — to gel the twenty- 
^x\t^, fifty, or one hundred pounds, or the two, fmir, or 
flix Atone, of surplus flesh removed. It was our unvary- 
ing custom to make a memorandum of the patient's 
name, age, height, weight, and general coudittEiu of 
hc«Jth. These patients usually complained of difficulty 
of digestion, of atck headache, neuralgia, or rhetima- 
tiNm, and kindred diseases. We prescribed for such 
pationtfi a meat diet, with hygienic inatructJous as to 
ventilation of bedroom, bathing and the like, and a 
daily aperieiil. It was surprising to note the benefits 
that came to them over and above the reduction of the 
obesity. Sometimes in a week or two, and frequently in 
a wOBth or two. the sick headache, or neuralgia, or 
rheumatism, or like trouble-i were grt-ally benefited, and 
often Inng before the obesity was entirely reduced tbe!« 
e<MiTp1;(intH weie completely removed. I hail never been 
able satisfactorily to account for these phenomena. 
When meditating uptm vrliat facts I might find bearing 
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upon the difference between a ualural f(M>cI, or a non- 
starch diet, and that u^uiilly adopted, I saw thai, like 
Dr. Salisbury's, our obe.'te pationbi had Txwn tre.'ite(1 by 
a oon-slarch diet, and that our experience was like Dr- 
SaltHbtiry's su* to the rcmariuible cures that vre were 
caablcd to bring About, 

Mort olx'scrvers of the diet qucirtion, be they physi- 
cians or laymen, will have noticed the increasing: *avotir 
that a millc diet ha^i received during the la^t twenty 
years. Formerly a pationt eufferinjj from fcvor was 
(^ften prohibited the use of milk; in modern practice it 
frcqucfDtly happens th^t milk is the only food allowed. 
An exdtis^ve diet of milk has been found to be extraor- 
dinarily efTicacious in diatK-tes, and. an before said, 
ainonjf physidans iif all trliisstrs a diet liirgtrly (iiinptisccd 
of milk is rapidly growing in favuur. I saw that this 
formed another illusiration, like Tin Salisbury's iMtient*, 
and like our own obese patients, of the wonderful cura- 
tive remiltA of a non-stareh diet. 

I noted also that patients at the gfTApc cures on the 
Continent are fed larguly on aiHet of grapes. Generally 
a small amount of plain bread is allowed, but the ehief 
food of the patient« tsgrapcK, There i.* much testimony 
as to wonderful cures th^t are accomplished by this 
regimen* I eoultl see that this was another instance of 
a non-starch diet bringing about beneficial results. 

lofiuiring into the diet of iht: German Spas at Carte- 
bad, Wiesbaden, etc., I was surprised to learn that a 
minimum nmount nf l>re;u) is nllowrd thi^ patient, and 
that he b given a greatly augmented amount of flejdi, 
eggs, and milk. While otir own patients for obesity 
were only a few hundreds, and while those who have 
been so wonderfully benefited by the Salisbury treat- 
ment are only counted by thousands, those who hare 
been benefited at these Continental health Tx:sorts num- 
ber tens of thousands, and those who have been bene* 
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fitod by A 4liet nuinly of milk may be computed by hiui- 
dredB of thousands. 

At the foundflt:<vn T was gratifiefl to find the same 
ba^ic fact that tht cLitl U t^eulially uonsUuct, and oue 
in vhirh bread, cereals, and starchy vegetable* arc re- 
'A to a minininm. 

As before ruinarketl^ 1 could see tbat it did not fol- 
low, even if fruits and nut» arc the natural food of man, 
ond were the diet un which priMiitivc man existed m 
abounding health, that such a diet would be adequate ia 
our day. But 1 believed that the many facta to which i 
have adverted were sufficient enccuragenmnt to make 
the experiment, and experiment must over be the only 
seienlitie method of determining eueh questions. 

I adopted this diet per^onaUy in September, 18S9, 
and in the November following there wa* published in 
the London (■V^**/tfni7« a statement of the loading features 
of the non-start^h system, and an appt^al to Uv.v\ reformers 
to give it the tt'St of c?qjeriTnrMit. A few were induced 
to adopt it from the uuLset, Thia niiml>er has bt^en 
increased from month to month as the agitation has 
increased, and as nnire and more people liave been bene- 
fited by its adoption, until at the time of writing — June, 
i8$2 — it is safe to »ixy that some hundreds in England 
have adopted this diet, and have received marked benefit 
from it. It is wortlw of note that, unlike the tictlisbury 
system, the diet has been varied from ono of fruita and 
nuts to an exclusive diet of meat and fruits. Mostly the 
sweet fruits — what I have denominated food-fruilfi — 
being chiefly dates, figs, bananas, raisins, prunes, applesp 
etc., have formed the basis of this diet : and it has been 
supplemented sometimes with nuts, at other times again 
with egg? and milk, or cheese, or with fish, puuUry, or 
butchers' meat. It will be seen that there is one princi- 
pie uniting all these diets lo each other, and conntrliitg 
them with the Salisbury treatment and with that of the 
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German Spas and health cures before referred lo, name- 
ly, llie absence of staro-h fficMls, 

A person boldnig to the Ooctrine UiaI what is one 
man's me^it may be annther ni^ui's poison, — to the doc- 
tHjic that there is no general l;iw :d Ihtt li^isis uf phvTqti]- 
ogy and digestion and diet in health and tlificase. aiid 
that what is most valuable to any person can only he 
dcLcnniiicd by observation of the idiosyncracies of that 
pcnfon, — pcrhaiia lo one in thiii fnune of mind it will be 
impossible to make a demonstration of the truth of the 
non-stAreb diet system — a dcinonstTation of the tmth 
the doctrine that there is n general law underlying phya-^ 
iology, digestion, and diet, that all mankind arc mndc 
unfiDAble to this law, and that, in the main, hard aii 
fofltTntosof diet are applicriblc to all men. In aooni-^ 
pany of 10,000 invalids, if 9,995 are placed upon a non- 
£tarcb diet wnd signally benefited thereby, therv \a a 
tfense in which it may be said it is not demonstrated that 
the remaining one neees$s:irily would have be<-:n improved 
by it. At the same time- many questions thai are con* 
sidercd 0:5 settled in science arc settled on mnch less 
evidence* When Pri€ss[iitj& first established his water 
cure, fiomc sixty years ago, hi* dixirinc met with aa 
ffittch in credulity and cppo&itien on the part of the ortho- 
dox pbysicmn ns the non -anarch diet system caa possibly 
eneotinter. Notwithstanding; the opposition, the water^^H 
cure treatment marched stciulUy onward, with wooderfal" 
results and with an ever-increasing army of converts, 
until today it may be (.considered as having an estat*- 
lifthed scientific position, one recognized by all schools 
of medicine. There 115 even a greater nnnnimity in 
favour of the non-stareli diet system than there was lu 
favour of the water-cure proceescSj because at Ihe outset 
the water nire was not infre(|nenlly Admini.stered un- 
wisely, and sonit^tinies vcryscrions aftcr-elTccts resulted. 
In the matter of Ihc non-start^h dtel system, it is doubted 
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if a single in<!hi<]iiAl cin be foocd "arho has suffered 
illness upon commencing this diet, And who hsLS not 
felt bitnself or herself signally benefited by even a few 
months' adoption of ft; and generally a few weeks 
unci sometimes even a few diiys are snfficieol to show 
marked iropnivement. It (s readily granted that if ihe 
demonstration of so grave and far- re aching a qiieAtion as 
th<; injtiriousness of bread and cereals be predicjilcd nn 
the testimony of the few hundred patients in our own 
practice who were signally bene6tc(] by a flesh diet, and 
the few hundred more who have been benefited by the 
adoption of the fruit and nut th&ory, — if tbt^i w.-ls all that 
could now bo adduced in favor of this system, it could 
not be regarded t^\ conelusi%-e. But when there is added 
to it the tostiraony of thousands of patients who have 
been uniformly benefited by the Salisbury ireatnteiat, 
and the tens of thousands who have been similarly bene- 
fited bya like diet at the German Spas, and the hundreds 
of thousands who have been similarly benefited by a diet 
composed chieily of milk, it will be difficult tn |K>:nl out 
why this doctrine that fruit anil nuLs are man's nacnnil 
food may not be considered as demonstrated by this con- 
^en.suft of tei^timony. 
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Wo do EOt regt our cmd upon experiment alone. 
The physiology of digescion^ ant! wh-il is known of the 
methods of digestion of the difforcnt food-sttiffs in the 
stomach, have an imptirtaixt l>cnrirg iip<w the cimt. 

If search be mai^e inlo Iht: latest physiological hand- 
boolfs, it will be seen that kituwlt-tlgrr i^; v^ry h;*ry and 
most indefinite as to Ihc extent of th^ dijjtslion of starch 
foods that is aLcomplisJied by the ^a^iva and the tnonth. 
So far aa I have been able to ascertain, with tho excep- 
tion of 50mc experiments which were made by Professor 
Goodfcllow, and which will be ipvcn in the following 
pagtJS, no experiment hnvc bucn marie by physioio^sts 
to determine the amount of starch di^oation performed 
by the fiAlivn, That there is a conversion of starch into 
glucose in the mouth is easily proven ; and since bread 
is the basis of the diet of civilization, physiologists linvo 
token it for granted that it ts a valtiable food, and that 
thorough mastication vonhl hirgcly as:^ist in its adequate 
digestion. Writers on pbysiologj' and bygieni*iu<»f all 
Kc1i<if>l£ never tin; of asserltng that Ibnitnigh mastication 
\s nceusjojy. With a view to ahcerUtining tt!« (;xt<^nt lo 
which March i.'* tran-tformed into sugar in llic mouth by 
the action of the saliva. Professor John (« tidfellow, of 
the Bow and Bromley In:ftitutc, made a scries of expert* 
mcnlA which were iiral published in the V^gftarittn of 
20th Junc» 1891, iind which nrc subjoined; 
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E. Densmore. Esq., M.D- 

Deak Sir: — I have very carefully performed the fol- 
lowing experiment* in Jit'ocirdanci; willi your icAnicttoos. 

Experiment i. Fifty ^uin» of U:e cnimb of white 
bread wit hen t admixture with auythhig el«s were thfir- 
oughly insalivated for 60 seconds, "l^ht tolas was thca 
expec'toniied into an acid mcdliun, and the tnoulb rinsed 
out with distiUcd water. The washings were afldcd to 
the tube conuining the bolus. The diostosic aijtioc of 
ptyaline was thus arrested at tht- c-nd of abnnt 65 sw- 
ends. The bread was then analyzed, and its composi- 
tion compared with that of the bolus, with the object of 
asccTtaiuing bow much starch had been converted into 
sugar by the action of ptyaline. 
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Mineral matter 
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From the experiment 1 conchide thai about 10 per 
cent, of the geUtini'icd and broken-down staTx:h of dry 
bread is c<jnvL-Tted into sugar and dextrine during /Aer- 

Experiment 2. Fifty grains of the same bread were 
taken and moistened with tea. and insalivated for the 
average time that is allowed by most people for moist 
foodi: (15 second* w«re allowedV and the bolus treated 
in the KAme way a5 in the first experiment in order to 
arre«t the action of the ptyaline. The following table 
fnves the amount of starch and sugar before and after 
insalivation : 
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From this exjjerimeut I cwncUnlc tb;*t only 2 per 
com. of gelatinized strtrch of moistened foods is con- 
verted into sugar and dextrine in tte mouth under ordi- 
nary circumstances. 

Experiment j. One hundred grains of ordinary 
oatnjeal ptjrridge mixed with milk and cane sugar wtrc 
insalivated for four Keconds (t>y a number of observa- 
tions it w»s asccTtAincd that four seciind^wAA the aver- 
age time during which pomdije was allowed to slay in 
the mouth), Thu diast^sio ax-tioti wa^ arrested in ihe 
same way as in previous expgrimems. The analy;^is of 
the porridge before insalivation, incJudlnjf nulk and 
sugar, gave the following results in loo part^ of dry 
solids: 
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The K^ulu of these expeHments support the view 
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ib-it very little starch of our foods is converted into 
^'Jga^ in the mouth during ordinary mAfttic;iti(^ti. They 
:il8o point to the t'onclusion that the fuisction of the 
s^tHva is maJQly mechanical* in moislcning the buoal 
cavity, and in facilitating: the formation of a bolus. 
I remain, dear sir, 

YoiuB vt;r>' faithfully, 
(Sig:ned) John GnoDyKixow, F.R,M.S.. 

Professor of Physiology and Hygiene at the 
Bow nnd Bromley Inatitutc, and co-author 
of ' Practical Physiology/ " 

The following is q-aoted from a letter from Profossor 
Goodfellow. published in the r V^^Mr/iiw of July ii: 

"For many years I have made the secretion and 
functions of saliva a special study- I have carefully 
osceruined in the above cases that the secretion has had 
all the chaiactcristics of aonnal saliva, I have experi- 
mented on prepared siardi mucilage with the aaliva of 
at least a hundred d:fftrrcTit perwjos. 

The subject of this experiment was a young man in 
sound health, a partial vegetarian, a non-fimolcer, and a 
life abstainer. The saliva waj^ tested on a standard 
preparation of starch mucilage before the experiments, 
and compared with the fnean of a numljcr of other re* 
itnli^ which I had obtained in past years, it woa also 
compared at the same time with the aidivas of myself^ 
my demonstrator, and a friend who ha[3pened to be 
present, and it Khowed an amylic power above the aver- 
age. The rcsulu of careful txiJcrimcnt* Ani\ observa- 
tionSt extending over a lengthened period, have con- 
vinced me that there is very little difference/' 

Professor Goodfellow contributed to the VegrrariaH, 
under date of June nth, 1893. an account of some 
further experiments as to the action of saliva on raw 
cvrcal^aod puh^e.*;, from which the following is quoted: 

" It need hardly be pointed out that in raw %-egetablc 
SoOdt the sLareh gnias are inclosed in cel1« of oelluloR;, 
tb0 latter being impervious to the action of ptyalinc- 
Unless the cellulose walls are burst, the starch granules 
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ait! never exposed to the adifm of the dts:caUTC juices. 
In cooked cereals the celh are burst bj' expaasion pro- 
duced by bent, sn Ui^t the digestion of the nt^trch grains 
is greatly faciHt;bted. Moreover, raw Kturch ^rajiules. 
even when ^ct free, arc extremely diflJcuU to dige^ by 
the amylic fcnncataof the body. Raw starch may bw 
subjected to the action of pcyaline for he^ti, ■urithmit morv 
than a trace of sugar being formed/' 

Thft grains experimented upon were in one case a 
mixture of oats^ wheat, barley, aod rice, lo a second 
experiment, a i^omplc of lentils were ujscd. la the 
third experiment, a mixture of eerenlg, linseed, cokor 
nutr and lentils. These samples; were insalivated by 
beinj; held in the mouth for five minutes, then expelled 
into a glass vessel, and there was added to the contenb* 
1 two per ceni. solution of pure hydrochloric acid, in 
order to arrest the nction of the irtyslinc. Pr«fe,ssor 
Gotidfellow sums up (lie results* as follows: 

"The toUl junount of sugar formed in the mouth 
from the mixed cerealfi was 3.61 grams, This oqttals 
about 3,48 grams of starch. 

Taking the percentage of starch at 60, about 4.4 per 
cent, of the total raw starch was converted Into sugar 
during insalivalion. 

In the jijeeond case, taking the percentage of i^tarch at 
jOj alinut -9 per ccnl, «if the total rsw Kt^irch was con- 
verted into tiugar dunng iti^alivation. 

'■ In the Ihinl casu, uVing the pcR-entagc of sLirch 
at 55.abf)ut-8 per cent, of the total raw starch was con* 
verted into sugar/' 

h wilt he roticej that in the List two experiments 
the proportion of starch converted into sugnr is less than 
one per ttTnt- — praclicaHy an tuMgnificinl. pirtion, and 
when it is rctncmbcred that the samples of cereals were 
insalivated fnr five ininntei*. anrl that usually, during 
ordinary mastication of food, starch products arc not 
insalivated one minute, it ^n-ill be ^^cn thai the rc^wlts of 
these expcnm cuts contirm our contention, namely, thAt 
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only fin jnMgnificant portion cif starch foods is converted 
into sugar by the action of the saliva. Since the change 
of starch into suffar can only go forward in an alkaline 
medium, and since normal gastric juice is aJwaya acid, it 
followii that nearly all of the starch used as human food 
r^maiQE undij^estcd in the stomach, and muwi be paj;«ed 
on to the intestine** before digestion can take place. 

The obnous fact ibal must be deduced from Professor 
GoodfelloVs experimenis is that only an insignificant 
portion of the slarch is digested in the mouth, even 
when mastication and insalivalion have lieen performed 
in the most painstaking manner. When it is consicicretl 
LhaL millinns cif htimaii bt^ing^s swallow all their iooCl 
with the minimum amount of maMication. alfio that 
large portions of starch foods are used in the form of 
porridgca and puddings so loaded with water that there 
is no excitement to the salivary glands, and which pro- 
voke only a minimum flow of saliva. — when these facts 
are considered it is plain that the main portion of starch 
is not digested in the stomach, but must watt for the 
action of the intestines. A physician or phyiriologist 
whose attention is row called to this fact for the 6rst 
time is urged to consider some of the deductions that 
are involved in these experiments. While the act of 
digestion t like all natural pnice^ses, is <j:isy enough 
when the individual is normal and vigorous, it Js well 
known to the phy.-siolngi.st and physician thiii the pmccss 
of digestion is in charge of the ncr\'ous system, and the 
vcjy moment that there is any lack of vital power the 
matter of digestion becomes one of the greatest conccni. 
When it is remembered that the Aarch portion of foods 
remains in the main stomach and undergoes unchanged 
its moveraeni,^ and chumings while the nitrogenous 
portion is being digested, and must iheu be passed or 
to the second stomach before it can be digested and 
assimilated, — when this is remembered^ it only need.^ 
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common Acnse to perceive that the digestion of starch 
iovolTOB great losa of digfcstivc and nervous energy. 
The reader is a^ked not to lose sight of the faet thut 
starch ia the nourishment commonly used for keeping 
up Iho hoat of the body, and that as starch it is insoluble 
and ttnosaimilable ; that h only becomes soluble and a£- 
ahnilablo by a chemical ch^nf^o, first from starch into 
dextrine, and secondly from dextrine into glucose. 
Wheat tisoaUy wntains about ;o per cent, of starch, and 
bmul, because of the gii^;it<^r prop'jrtioD of water, 35 to 
40 per cent* The ordinary dried figs of commerce are 
said to ooQtaiQ abont 68 per cent, of glucose, which gin* 
cote when eaten is in the identical cnndit^on that tbe 
starch of cereal food ia converted into after a protracted 
and aer\x- force- wn^tiQg digestkii. It would Kcm to be, 
aa before said, a matter of the mcrc^ common sense to 
ptttcoive that a food that may be aaid to be pre-digcstcd 
1>y nature, and that is all ready for absorption and asaiau- 
lation when hvft ingested, requirvs much less straifi 
ttpoa the nervous system than a food having similar 
^Minkal ^«akanta, but which r^^ire complicated digee- 
tloa t)efora the system is able to male use of ibem. An 
iaterosti&f fact in regard to diet is in order in this coo- 
oection. Invalids the world over are given their bnttd 
in the form of tout. The Uy w^>rid b generally qtdta 
i^ nec a nt of why this b docte, and tbe avenge pLj^kiM 
iaalsa ipwraiit It ts bocanse toasting tmad untD it 
boooBOs bftnm lafgely cooTdts tbe starch into dcztxtiK; 
maA he&oa» so far aa tke fafown portion i^ ci>Qc«TiM:d, «•» 
o( the procesaas of digcstioii ts gOBC through faeiarv tbe 
tewt B «dkm iailo the dtoOMKlu It viU be fd^ th* 
Ikt tttaMT tibft rtkes of brad, aad the moR tbcm^lj 
dMT ai« leasiea. the eaacr dtgcstiM vffl be. and 
aafOftaoBaoflhaslieaaf taead aac Oonm^ly 
— <ot h gn iil hwt ttiP rhai f H i»a deep btown 
ll viO be IbuA to be flfll man taeitf 
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ordinaT^- toast. The sweet fruits ar« removed a step 
beyond. Jf there was some method by which a piece of 
too^t could ooder^ a second transformation and the 
dextrine be converted into glucose, it would then in aU 
probability be substantially as easy of dige»tioa lis the 
Kwect fruits, for the eimple reason that it would already 
be glucose ; in a word, no di£:e^ioQ would be necessary* 
It would seem beyond dispute that u> a system that 
is weakoacd or already broken down the substitution of 
an easily digcsied food. Like the sweet fruit*, for one of 
difficult digestion^ like bread and starchy foods, is a 
very neces^ry measure to effect restoration. Again, it 
would seem plain that a human being in app,-irenlly 
robust health is much more liable to remain ji^o upon a 
food that is adapted to his orgaui^m, and that is of easy 
di^^csiion, than upon one that is a foreign body, and that 
must undergo a protracted and difficult digestion before 
being of use to the system. 



CHAPTER IIL 
CAUSE AND CURB OF CONSTH^ATIOR 



The ease with which the he;jt-giviiig eleitienbc of 
fmil arc digested, and the difficulty attending the diges- 
tion of the same dements in bread and cereals, is oitly 
onc-haU the problem. Constipation if* a ooccomitant of 
illness. A free and open habit is always indicative of 
health. Upon examination of thc^ two dosses of heat- 
formini;; foodi^tutU it wilJ bQ aeen that starch foods tend 
to con^pation and that sweet fniits ore aperi^t* 

As for the constipating eHects of bread. w« have the 
testimony of the army of converts to brown or bran 
bread to the fact that the ordinary white flour of com- 
merce temls to constipation. Indeed, Ihp chiirf n-Jison 
why these friends of brnwn bread extol the virtue* of 
that product is because the bran stimulalcs the move- 
ments of the stomach and intestines. There is no dif- 
ference between the common white bread of commerce 
and the brown or wholemeal bread of the hyfj^catst^, 
except the presence of the bran in the one and its 
absence in the other. It is the universal testimony of 
physiologiiit$ and chemists that bran pa^uses through the 
body without change, the process of digestion having 
no effect upon it- Furthermore, it is admitted by the 
hygienist that the aperient effect of the bran is the result 
of the irritation ni ibc Ntomaeh and inleMires by the* br; 
panictvc, and that this restih is mechanical, Accordii 
to the testimony "f the friends "f bnjwn bread, thrnrforCf] 
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whiti; finitr h:LH a LYmslipaling lenOency, and bran liaa 
no chemical action upon the system, fio \\& upericnt effect 
mufit of uuccssity 1)c tlie result of mcctuinic^l Action. 
Not so with the sweet fruits. While it is undoubtedly 
true that the ingc^Uoa of the .slcins. fleciLs, and coarse 
elements of fruits that arc largely composed of eellulosc 
and indigestible matter ift likcty to have »oinc inechaaieal 
cUcct upon tlie stomaclt and intestines analoj^ous to that 
produced by the presence of bnin bread, :;tili, the rasp- 
inj; and cutting element of the bran is entirely wantinflj, 
ex'cn when the skins and seeds of fruit arc ingested. 
Moreover, that fruit is aperient from chemical rather 
than from mechanical reasons is proven hiy iht faet that 
the juice of fruit, wholly removed from any skin, seed, 
cellular or indigestible matter, is known lo have a de- 
cided aperient effect iipou theaystcm. This is undoubt- 
edly the result vf an acid present m fruits vrbich excites 
an intestinal and rectal secretion, and the presence of 
water in the intestine:^ aids natural movements. 

It will be found in practice that a person who habi^ 
ufllly derives the hcatgmng elements exclusively from 
fruits, while apt to have freo enough natural movements, 
docs not after a time experience a too greatly aperient 
dftect; whereas the substitution of a portion of cereal 
foo<l« for the fmits will leave the system inadequately 
purged of its waste matter. 

We are thus face to fat'e with the fact that a reliance 
tipon bri:ail and stanch food^ fur our heat-giving nour* 
Li&hinent entails a nerve- force -wasting digestion and a 
habit of constipation ; whereas a reliance on sweet fiuits 
for our hcat'giving sustenance frees \v^ from all diifi- 
culty of digestion, and insuica natural and adecjuate ex* 
CTCtion of all waste matter. 

As before said, fruit contains a specific acid calcu* 
bted to injure an aperient n<:iion. but there arc forces 
bnnight to bear other than the absence of fruit foods 
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whidi undoulitcdiy have to do with the coiutii, 
tcadcncics of a cereal diet. The Srst Iaw of the imiiiULl 
ccxjoomy is to provide for nutrition. Upon the presence 
of ciutrition liepcnds spirit: vifi:or, and life itself. Ade- 
quate aourishm^nt i.s the foremost requisite of life. If a 
food be eatea which is not easily digested, which in fact 
must remain in the system for hours before any diges- 
tion takes place, the system in the meanwhile is not Jn 
any degree nourished by this undigested food. When 
the time comes that such food is carried to the intestines 
and rendered soluble and assimilable, the system must 
still have time in which lo gain its needed nourishment 
from it. It \s in obedience to this law that the system 
in dealing wilh starch food — and, for that matter, all 
food which require a considerable time in which lo pnN i 
pare for their assimilation — has a tendency Co reLui^H 
such food for a greater length of lime than is natnral^^ 
or wholesome, to the end that its nourishment be oh- i 
talned. Fruits and foods which are readily made assim- 
ilable in the first stomach in a short time yield up tbcir I 
nutntive elements^ and the waste matter \s promptly \ 
excreted from the system. Not so with the atareh fooda ; 
since hours have been wasted, so to speak, after their 
ingestion before they anr rendered assimilable* thero 
must still be provision made for adequate time in whic 
to absorb their noiirishmcnt. The human organism is an 
automatic piece of machinery; and when liAbituaUy fed 
upon starch foods a habit is engendered of retaining these 
foods within the system for a considerable jicriod, Al* 
Chough this nece^arily tends to constipEttii^Tt. and aV, 
though the automatic machinery of the system is so coa« 
structed that it aims to avoid oil unhealthful or untoward 
conditions, still, as before rcmarkedn nutrition being of 
the first consequence it miuit be provided for at all haz- 
ards, even if constipation be entailed. The ine^ntable 
obedience to this neee^^sity of the system to be nourished^ 
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and of all starch foods to be retained within the system 
an unnaturally protracted period before their nourish- 
ment can be extracted, constitutes an additional reason 
why cereals and starch foods neceasarily tend to consti- 
pation. 



CHAPTER IV. 

COKFIRMATORY PROOFS, 

If the anatomy of the human orgaoifim b« studied^ 
the mind U lUleU with wonder and odmiraUon at Cbc 
beautiful adaptJition of mcants to end^ which it displays. 
The m<>sl da1x>ratcf macliinery which has been Invcntod 
an<t perfected by ihe mind and ha^nd of man pales into 
insignificant; wht^n cumparc^d with the ialiicacy and 
harmimions working of the parlK of this living machine. 
The human Ixxiy is said to be a microcosm of the 
univcrM. CcrUUD it is that as it becomes better under- 
stood, there arc seen in {\s working more and more 
iiluAtrativn^ of the sciences with which the human mind 
has become acquainted. The proccHses of digestion 
furnish the most interesting illutitraticns of the science 
of chcmijrtry i and the mAncer in which the assimilative 
elements of food iind their way into the circulation 
reveal* ft most wonderful cc^ntrtvance. In the pen>itiL]tic 
tnovementfi is seen an illustration of eonstimmato bkili in 
the science of mechanics. In the dreulaticm of the 
bhM>d the enormons amount of labor performod by that 
mo^ marveUjD.s tjf all engines the human httart, often 
hits been painted out. and is 6 matter with which most 
n.-ader« arc familiar. The extraordtcaiy j>RJvision h] 
which the returning venous blood is converted into tlw&' 
pure arterial fluid is a source of never-ceasing admira- 
tion* The oHicc and function of the milUona of poi 
ol the skin \& a contrivance of bur]>nsmg m^cnuii 
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The provifticm of natLre for hoatin;; wounds \s> mar- 
volous, and the hftrmo&ions <:o<opcnLtioii of the mani- 
fold forces of Ui^ human body, all worltingf toward the 
conservation and continuance of life and vigor* fills the 
mind wiiJi wonder. 

If one undertakes the labyrinthine study of astron- 
omy, and gnuip* the mighty spaces of tht; univervc, 
filled with .^nns and Kystctns of plancbi in perpetual 
matioD, all wiirklng in harmonidux relation, agnin the 
mind id filled Avith inexpressible admiration at the ex- 
tent of the hArmonies of the universe. The same is 
true in a de^ce aa reg;ards all the sciences. 

The philo5ophi;r who will give this subject adequate 
Attention easily will be convinced that all truth is hoino- 
g'cncous; thot all its parL^ ajjroe with ftll other ports; in 
a word, that truth is always in agreement and accord 
with itself. In preceding chapterie we have briefly od- 
vurted to the proofs of the contention that bread, cereals, 
pulses, and vegetables are unwholesome food for man. 
The proofs there oddueed are scientific, and are believed 
to t>e unassailable; and upon thc^Ne pn:M>fs it would per* 
haps be well enough to rest our oasi?. But believing as 
we do in the reign of immutable ;ind universal law — that 
the universe and all it contains were built in at,"Coidance 
with one infinite plaji, and every part of this creation is 
in harmonious relation with all other parts — we desire 
to point out some additional reasons for asking the 
reader to acquiesce in the above contention. 

It is hoped that the underlying thought of this brief 
chapter may be considered as a preface to each of the suc- 
ceeding chapters denominated * * Coa£nnatory Proofs," 
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We have come into posscaaioti of an old and rare 
pamphlet of less than loo pag^ which is pregnant with 
stnhHng scientific facts and philoAophicnl dcductioas, and 
is remarkably pertinent to the main coatcntioa that 
bread, cereals, and pulses are unwholesome! iood» for 
man. It consists of ''an inquiry into the cause of nat- 
ural death, or death from old age; and dcvelc^ aa- 
cntircly new and certain method of preserving acti^ 
and healthy life for an extrai^rdinarj* period ;" written by 
one S. Rowbothato, authur of an vaxay on Human Par-j 
tnrition, etc.- and it wOvS pnblisht-d by Abel Heywoocy 
Manchester, in 1845. Wc arc informed that Mr. Row 
bi>thaui practiced medicine in Stockport sonic fi/iy yciire" 
since. According to the English custom among sut' 
geoDS, be did not assume the title of doctor. His writ' 
ing^ trive inherent proof of hirf culture and ability. Thi 
following is taken from the preface; 

'^Lct it not be fiaid that tlie life of man cannot be 
prolonged to many times the present period uf his exist- 
ence, because it is not ao; as it was said that traveling 
by steam could never be accomplished, because passcn-, 
gerit and luggage had 1>cen carried so long only hy\ 
coaches; and pack-horses. It does not follow that be- 
cause a thing is not, or hiLs not been, that it therefore 
cannot be. Vet this is the common mode of reasoninjf 
adopted by the world : lhi« iilnn** has been sufficient to 
bring down ridicule, and even punishment and death. 
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upon those who have ventured to propose anything; out 
of the cummon path, even though iL haA ulUinatelj bocu 
the source of grcjtt delight to the persecutors tht^m- 
Selves. Human improvement, and progression toward 
a better state of cxtsicncc, will ever be retarded if dis- 
coveries and inventioas are to be judged in gtieb a 
fcx^lUb. uabecomiug manner. Let the groundwork of 
every new subject be examined, and If found to be cor- 
rect in principle — if truth be at the foundation — what 
ha^ the world to fear froin conitequijiices ? An; wc s^ 
i^T wedded to old notions and practioe^, even though 
they coastttute a very personification of falsehood and 
misery, that we axe afraid of truth, and tremble lest tt 
make us happier ? '* 

The following quotations arc taken consecutively 
from the varimis chapters of this valuable work : 

'* The solid earthy matter which by gradual accum- 
ulation in the b*>dy hrings on ossification, rigidity, de» 
crepitudc, and death, is principally phosphate of lime, or 
bone matter; carborate of lime, or comm.on chalk, and 
sulphate of lime, or planter of Paris, with, occasionally, 
magfneeia, and other earthy substances. . . . 

"We have seen that a proccssof consolidation begins 
at the earliest period of existence, and continues without 
interruption until the body is dianged from a compara- 
tively fiuid, clastic, and energetic state, to a solid, 
earthy, rigid, inactive condition, which terminates in 
death* — that infancy, childhood, youth, manhood, old 
age, and decrepitude, are bnt so many di^erent condi- 
tions of the body or stages of the process of consolida- 
tion or oGsilicatiou — that the only difference in the body 
betwe>en old age and youth, is the greater density, 
toughness, and rigidity, and the greater proportion of 
calcareous earthy matter which enters into its composi- 
tion. The (lucstitjn now arises, what is the saiurcc of 
the calcareous earthy matter which thiw accumulates in 
the system ? It seems to lie rt-g^iMcd as an iixiomn that 
all the solids of the body arc continually buiU up and 
renewed from the blood. If so. everjthing which these 
solids goQtaiu is derived from the bio^d; tiio svlids coa» 
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tain pfaospliaLes and cartioiiate of lime, which ah; tbLTe* 
fore derived from the blood, in wh:cii» as already shown, 
these earthy subsiaaces arc- invariably fotind to a greater 
oi less extent. The blotod is renewed from the chyle; 
which is always found upon analysis to contain the same 
earthy substances as the bUnwl -'ujJ the ^olid^. The 
chyle ifl renewed from chyme ; and ullimrtloiy from the 
ffuxl and drink. The food iinrl drink, thon» which nour- 
ish the system, must* at the sauic time, be the primary 
source of the calcareous earthy matter which enters inui 
the composition of the chyme, the chyle, and the hlond; 
and which is ultimately def>osited in all the tissues 
merabntnes, vessels, and solids of the Ixidy — prodticing 
old age. decrepitude, and natural death* - . . 

"Ccimmon t^b!e salt, which is nsedin the preparation 
of almost ever)- kind of food, and aloa^; with many of 
our meals, contains a fearfully lar^e amount of calcareous 
earthy matter; and is producLive of vcryg[rcat mischief 
to the animal economy. . . . 

" Many elaborate aiticlcs have been written, and 
some by very learned philosophers, to account for the 
declared absolute necesaiiy for the use of salt In carrying 
on the general functions of the body. But this 3tippoe;cd 
oecessity for the Use of salt is merely an opinion derived 
from some of the many theories held in the present day 
to accotmt for the different phenomena connected with 
organiiu^tion and life. There is no foundation in fact 
for auch an opinion. Whole tribes and nations of power- 
ful, active persons are known to have subsisted wiihont 
even the knowledge of ^\. The author of these re- 
marks, and several of his friendj;. have lived without 
salt more than two years without any injuriouft conse- 
quences, but, on the contrary, with considerable advan- 
tage. There cannot Ix.' -<\ doubt that if pcrsonswho have 
been in the habit of consuming salt freely should sud- 
denly abandon its use, much evil might arise, just as It 
might by any other cliange i>f h;ibita; but tf the chanM 
is made by degrees, and the old articles of diet gradually 
rtmiovi'd by lh« substitution iif new onc^s, such changi-.s 
may be wrought in the body without injury as would 
appear at first sight incredible. 
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*' Broad (from wheaten flour), when consitJcrcd in 
ivfpn-ijce lo the amoinil of rmtrilimis m^iUer it contains, 
may with justice be called the staff of life ; but in regard 
to the amount of earthy maticrr we toay with equal 
justice pronounce it the ' staff of death/ 

* ' Cheese contains a small proportion of earthy matter 
and is very nutritious. It bears a strong reseniblaot.* to 
the gluten of wheat, and may be eaten to great advan- 
tage Tilth fruits and fresh garden vegetables, but should 
not be taken with bread- The latter combination ta 
very dry and indigestible. . , , 

" Butter is the oily part of millc. and is much used a.* 
an article of diet Although it is considered an animal 
product, consisting of butyrine, oleine. stearin e, and 
biityric acid, some vegetables yield a substance very 
analogous to it, ■ In the interior of Africa,' Mr, Park 
ioform^ lis, * there is a tree much resembliug the Aoieri* 
can oak, producing a nut in appe^urance very like an 
olive. The kernel of this nut, by boiling in water, 
afforda a kind of butter, which is whiter, firmer, and of 
a richer flavor than any he ever lasted made from cow's 
railW, and will keep without salt the whole year. The 
natives call it Shea Toulon, or tree butter, Larffe quan- 
tities of it are made every sea.son.' [*uttcr of cocoa, and 
palm oil arc other vegetable specimens. The milk of 
sheep produces the greatest proportion of butter; after 
the sheep, the goat and the cow ^ve the largest 
amount. . , . 

" Spring water contains an amount of earthy ingre- 
dients which i£ fearful to contemplate. It certainly 
differs ver>* much in different districts and at various 
depths ; but it ha« been calculated that water of an aver* 
age quality contains sa much t:Hrbt>naic and other com* 
pounds of lime, that a person drinking an average 
quantity each day will, in forty yeare, have taken as 
much into the body as would form a pillar of solid chalk 
or marble as lar^ as a good sized man. So great is the 
amount of lime lo spring' w^Ier, that the tju^intity taken 
daily would alone he sufficient to choke up the system, 
so as to bring on decrepitude and death ^ong before we 
arrived at twenty years of age, were it not for the kid- 
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V and other secreting: organs throwing it off in 
inferable qiuuititi««. Tbe«6 organs, howe\*er. only dis- 
charge a portion of tbU matter: for (nsiance, mppodag 
ten parta to be taken during ft day, eij^ht or nine may 
t>e thrown out, and one or two loHt Mjni<;whero in the 
body. This process contianiog day after day and year 
after year, the fo) id matter at length aocnmulatos, until 
the atlivity and flexibility of childhood t^ecome lost in 
the enfeebled rigidityof what is then calkd. though very 
erroneously, 'oldaj^e/ A familiar instant* of earthy 
deposition and incrustation from water is observed in a 
common tea-kettle, or steam boiler. Every honsewife 
knov9 that a vexsel which 15 in constant use will Aoun 
become * ftirred up, ' or plastered on tho bottom and 
sides with a hard, stony substant^. Four and five 
pounds weight of this matter have hocn kno^^n to col- 
lect in twelve months. The reader must not mislead 
himself by thinking that because w> much lime is 
found in a teakcnle. the watei aftet bolting Is there- 
fore free from lime. It is true boiling water docs t:atise 
a little carbonate of lime to precipitate, but the bulk of 
the si^ditiieiit is left from that portion of the water oaly 
which is driven oft as steam, or boiled away, Tbta ^-^ n 
easily he rtsuertaincd by tt'slin^ the water both before 
and after boiling. It will be found to contain earthy 
particles, however long the boiling may continue, Fitter- 
mg it is also of no use : for this only removea what may 
be floating or mechanically mixed in the water ; whereas 
lh<5 e;irlhy matter here spokc^n of is held in fiolntion. So 
that -i]>ring water, clear and transparent as itmay appear. 
i« nevcrlhelejt* charged with :i considerable amoiini of 
solid choldng-up matter* and is therefore in any form 
unfit, or at least is not the best suited for internal use. 
The only means whereby it can be rendered perfectly 
pure and 5t for unlimited contumption ifi distillation. A 
very simple apparatua might be attached to a kitchen 
fire so as to be of very little trouhlo, and yet to grad- 
uallv distill as much water as would be required for a 
faintly. There cannot be a doubt that distilling the 
w:%ter intended for tea, eoffee, soup, and other internal 
purpoAe^, even without any other change in diet, would 
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dEminisb diacjific and add many years lo our s 
enco. 

"A good Bubstitnte for distilled water may 1» \ 
rain, or snow or haiL If a litr|^ ahectwas suspended oy 
Ihc four coratfrs in an open yartl or field, and a stone or 
other weight placed in the center ho as to give it some- 
what the form of a funnel, the rain or melting snow 
would run to ibe center and mii^ht be caught in any ves- 
sel for the purpose. This would be aknost equal ia 
purity to distitted water. If thU cannot be done, clear 
rain water filtered might be used, although it is liable to 
become eharffed with earthy and other £Ub£taDces io 
passing over the house-tops. 

" There are many places where iho spring water is 
so very hard (which quality of hardness is owing to the 
amount of sulphate of lime and other earthy substances) 
that many strangers are unable to use the water beyond a 
few days without suffering grcatl>' from gravel and other 
disorder^j. Dr< Thomson, in his ■ Materia Medica,' p. 
1047, says: ' The abundance of this earthy salt (Mitpbate 
of lime) in the water of Paris, and in the waters of many 
parts of Switzerland, produces um^umfortable feeling to 
strangers who first visit these places. It ia also said to 
produce calculus complaints in the inhabiiants. In weak 
and irritable stomachs hard spring water causes an un- 
easy sensation of weight at the stomach, and when long 
used as a daily beverage, produces a degive of dy-xi>i^j»Nia, 
to which wc must attribute the calculus deposits which 
Dr, Pert'ival and others have observed to be ctmimon in 
places where hard water is drunk/ Again, at page 
105 1 , containing bis remarks on water as an ailment, he 
oljscrvca: 'Xo water which contains so much foreign 
matter as to place it within the class of mineral waters 
can be employed as an ordinary dilueut ; and eAen hanl 
or well water when daily used proves injunous. This 
fact is well known lo horse jocVeys, who when they are 
desirous to sell ahorse to advanUigc. give him cither 
spring water or water which ha^ been boiled for drink ; 
well knowing that Uie use of hard water makes his coat 
rough/ In these cases we have at least instances of the 
)n0uence of drink coniriining earthy matter increasing 
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the formation of calculi, aad even affecting the skin. 
These effects do not ^ftse unlavi tlic earthy sulxititii 
fire taken into tho body with the drink. 

" Thn?e common fowls were fe*! fcmrtcen day& u 
'a mixture of cqiud parU« of wbcat, oat^ otncl batrlcy, wi 
hard spring water to drinlc ; the amount of ejLrthy matter 
ia thc5c four articles is rcprcscntcdin the tabic of dictb>' 
tho numbers rcspcctivclyaao. iiS, 65,and lo; thoavera^c 
fit which is 91. Inthe fourteen daysthe number of eggs 
rfrom the whole wa328. The shells from which weighe d 
one ounce, two dramif, one scruple, and tUteen cprains, '^^H 
^35 gr;tiii5. The ftbclbwcrc then analysed, ^ndfoundt^^ 
conuin 93 per cent, of earthy matter; and gelatine and 
w.itcr 7 pctr cent. The same fowls were then fed fuur- 
Iccn days upon cooked potatoes, greens, fish, and Qesh, 
rubout cf]U^I parts with filtered rain w,iler to driJ 
numbers representing these articles arc, potatoes 
ins 6. fish it, flesh 26, and rain water o : the avei 
which is 28. Ill the fLrurteei: days the number ol 
ef^ was 27. The shells from which weij^hcd i^cvcn 
drachm> and a half, or 4fJo grains, which for 28 wcjuld be 
47? grains; being a difference of 158 grains, or ono^^ 
fourth less. The Khell^wcre analysed and found to coa^H 
tain 82 per cent, earthy salts, and t8 per cent, cclatin^^ 
and water, being a difference of 11 percent, in the 
amount of earth, and 1 1 per cent, in the amount of gela- 
tine. Sec. These results will be perceived by jd^ingj 
them ia a tabular fonii^ 
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*' The fowls were then fed as at first. ;ind ag4 
oorrettponding differcocu was found in the character of 
the shells. 
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'* A dojf that had always lived in th€ ordinary way, 
on bi-e.-id, bonc-n, uit^aL. &c., was blttiL ami lUc blooU 
analyzed. Jt was I'ountl to contain 14 per cent, oi phos- 
phate nnd c;iTborL3lc of Hmc; tht; urine \.y, aod the 
excrements z.75 per cent, llic dog was then fed 14 
days on flesh, potatwss, fruits (of which it was very 
fond), and distilled water. The blood was thtrn found lii 
contain 9 per cent, of phosphate and carbonato of lime ; 
the urine. ?5 percenl^.and the excrements 1,5 per cent., 
being a diminution of 5 per cent, in the blood, .75 in 
the urine, and 1.25 in the excrements. At the «jnd of 
this period the dog M-as fed in the ordieary way for a 
month, the blood being then found to contain 1^,5 per 
cent-, the urine 1.25^ and the excreireota 2.25 per cent; 
being an increase again of 5.; in the bloody ,$ '^ ^^^ 
urine, and .75 in the excrements. 

"A horse w^is fed freely upon oats, beans, meal, 
hay and spring water for several months. The blood 
was found to contain (o jjer cent, of calcareous earth; 
the urine 1.25; the excrements 4.5. It was then fed a 
month upon clover^ grass, and such other fresh veue* 
tabic matters as are generally mixed with them, with a 
small portion of com and filtered rain water (which was 
nearly as pure as distilled water) to drink- The blood 
was found to contain 7 per cent, of earthy matter; the 
urine .75 per cent-, and the excrements 2.5 per cent; 
being a decrease in the blood of \ per cent., .5 in the 
urine, and 2 per cent in the excrements. . . , 

" A man who had always lived as the working classes 
generally live, upon bread, puddings, potatoes, flesh, 
cheese, milk. cofTee, ale. lea. Sec was induced to submit 
himself to various experiments for several weeks ; first, 
the nrine vutded every morning was prcKerved and a 
portion carefully analyzed; the amount of earthy matter 
was found to be 3.5 per cent; the excrements 6 per cent; 
the saliva 1.5 per cent; and the blood 8 per cent. He 
then lived upon flesh, fish, greens, and a large quantity 
of ripe fruits for a fortnight. The urine, for ftcveml 
mornintrs, was collected and found to contain only 2 per 
ct^rri, i>f earthy matter, the excrements 4 per cent; the 
saliva . 75 per cent : and the blood only 5 per cent. Uc 
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-WAA also iodoced U> run until be perspired frr-riy, 
Trhen as macli of the sweat was scraped from the 
A»; wasi c;Lp;ib1e of being analyxed, thotij^h not in quanti 
sufiidcttl" to be weighed. This wa» done 1>oth bcf 
and after the change of tliut» and a very sensible- diUfe 
cacc was found in the amount of earthy salUi. Thi? 
sweat obtijned before the chan^je of diet contained 
oimjtidcrably luuri; than lliat oblaiiieO at Iht end of the 
expchment ; though it was altozi^tlier AO 5mall that thi: 
ex;ict amount could not bt? at-"cnrattfljr aNcenain^^. The 
man vras then allowed to return to his old babiis ^m 
food ; and st the end of a month the ficcretioos and bU 
were again analyzed, and found to contain a mu 
greater proportion of caJcarcoua curthy matter tha 
when last examined; but mit quite so much as iliey coa- 
led previous to the exj^crimL'ntol change of diet bein 
tdortaken. The following" very striking oxpenmcti 
was tried upon a female and ner child, only thr 
months old: a portion of tho miJk of tho mother w, 
obtained sufftcient for aiudysis, and found to oonLitq 
about i,7S percent, of phoaphato and carbonate of lim 
She Ihtu had Hvt?d upon bread, tea, coffee, fieith, potato 
and pastry of various kinds. A portion of the nnnc an 
stools of the child were obtained every d^iy for fiix da^'s 
when on being analyse*!, the urine was found to contain 
, 5 per cent, of earthy matter, and the stools 3 per cent- 
The mother wn.* then induced to live for a week — 
seven days — upon Eft£:o, puddings* roasted ajiplcs wcl 
sweetened, grapes, figs, and port and sherry wine. A 
the end of tlie fifth day a portion of Uie milk waa 
examined, and found to contain .$ per cent: the urin^^J 
and stools of the chilt) were then coUcclcd. and repeatc^^H 
on the .sixth and Gcvenih days. On being analysed the 
urine was found to contain only a trace of earthy matter 
and the excrements only , 3 5 per cent. ITic mother th 
<^uiekly rotumod to her osual food, having found th 
chanf^c for a week rather a severe ta^. In abuuia fort 
nJEhl the excretions of the child and the mothers milk 
wvrc a^uin exitniined, and the propiirtuin.s cif eanhy rlc* 
ments had greatly increoaed, approaching the amount 
found on the first analvsis. 
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"At an early period of the present inquiry it oc- 
curred to me that tbo dc^^rw of soUdiiy atid bulk of the 
iKkEies of A child previous t^j birth must depend upuii 
the fLinount of calcorefjus or osiseous matter in the food 
of the mnthor taken dttring ge:sl;ilitiii ; ;ind lluil Ihc pro- 
cess of fetal ossiticatioD might be so fnr retarded, that a 
more elastic, yieldins, or indui-mlil'rr-lil'c rnmlitioTi of 
the child might be secured; and the mother thus re- 
lieved of much of the suffenngs and danger usnally at- 
tending tlie periods of delivciy, I was mere ]>arLicu- 
laily impressed with the importance of such a vtevr, by 
the fact that in various pans of the worW the fem^es 
are comparatively free from the evil:* generally attend- 
ing the females of Etiropean society, 'Among the 
Araucanian Indians of South America, a mother, imme- 
diately on her delivervi takes her child, and going dowa 
In the nearest stream of water washe.< herself and it. anJ 
returns to ti:e it^uqI labours of her station/ — Steven- 
son's ■ Twenty Years [Residence in South America,' Vol, 
9. Many accounts have been given of these and the 
females of other tribes requiring no more than ten or 
ftfttfen minutes for all pnrpuses cuniitcted with their 
delivery. Tbeae eo-sy births haw generally been ac- 
counted for on the supposition of their being favored 
In physical fitnichirc and climate; bitt thiit Ihoy arc 
more favored in the first respect than ourou-n females 
is expressly denied by Professor Lawrcuce. in his * Lec- 
tures on Physiology/ who states: "The veryeasy labour 
of negrcss&H, n:ttive Americiin, and other women in 
the savage state, has been often notiL^cd by travelers. 
This point is not explicable by any prerogative of 
physical formation, for the pelvis is rather smaller in 
these dark-coloured races than in the European and 
other white people/ That they arc not favoured by cli- 
mate, is evident from the fact that the females of the 
North American tribes have as easy labours its those of 
the Central and South Amencan. In our country altio 
caacs have occurred where females who have generally 
tulfcrcd severely, have occasionally given birth with 
■such ease aa to surprise both themselves and their 
friends, I remember speaking some time ago to a few 
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friends on this jnibjcct, when one of them related the 
case of a Lady of \i\% acquaintance who b^ given birth 
to four childien. The tin^i tu-o were bora with all the 
dangeis and Oifficultjcs iiML.iIly tittcnding parturitiu 
the third washorn with the jfrcj^ttcst case, while 1 
fourth delivery was equally difficult with the two formu 
It was quite fresh in the rocniory of her fncnds, that 
from an early period, and durin;^ the whok- lime of (fee- 
tation of Uic third child, xhc wuj< cxct^^wvcly fond 
orao^cic, limes, and evi^ii lemons, which ehe took 
^uch ahtindntict; Umt »hr required vtrrv little of an 
other kind of food. Her desire for tbc3c fruits wa» 
so \i^Ty yrcat that, although her husband slid thosu; 
around her conliuually tl* mo nst rated, and enticed her 
to leave them off for fear of injuring herself, ahe con- 
tinued to live nlmnsl entirely upon them. To her sur- 
prise, and thftt of her friends, however, she gave birth 
with so mut'h mnn; cas^; and safely, that nut with staod- 
in^ the supposed impropriety of so doing, ^he was able, 
and did rwnme her ordinary dnties in a few days after- 
wards. During the pregnancy of the Qr&t, second um^J 
fourth children, she lived in the ordinary way. . . -^^^| 

'*The-M^ ULmjiidi^niliuns led imr liJ the t(»[iclt:?si<>nj that 
our civilixed femnlei: mi^ht «u adapt their food diirinj: 
gv«tation, that they rniglil e^^ajw the sufTeritijf which 
endangers their livcx> n.^ wcU as the females of savagio 
tiibu. In the month of Jannary, i%^\, 1 induced a 
female who had suffered severely ou two former oc-ca- 
8iona» and who v^QlA now n third time full seven months 
advanced iu gestation, to tr^' an experiment under my 
directions. She commenced by eating an apple or an 
orange, or both, t!ie fir»t thing in a muming, and Again 
at night. This waft continued a few days, until s 
found she er^uld take more without inconvenience;. . 
breakfast she took several roasted apples with a vo 
small quantity of whcatcn bread nnd butter, and o 
small cup of coffee. During the forunoon sho took ao 
eral oranges or apples. To dinner she bad a little frea 
animal food, with Toasted apples or apple sauce, and 
potato or green vegetables (no bread or pastry o£ 
kind), sometimes a few boiled or roasted ontoca. 
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always toolc plenty of pickles and vinrgnr. In the after* 
noon 5be Again partook freely of oranges, apples, grapea. 
or such other fmitt; as couM be obtained. At tea she 
proceeded as at breakfast — a little bread* tea, and a 
number of roasted apples. Supper, s^o boiled in milk, 
mixed sometimes with currants, raisins, or cut applts. 
She continued this course for about six weeks ; vrheD to 
her surprise and satisfaction her legs and feet, which 
when she began were considerable swelled and painful, 
and the veins, which were very Inrge and full, almost 
ready to burst, had relunitrd tu their former sl;tlc; ;ind 
she became altogether ns light and active- — or more ho, 
than she was previous to her pre^ancy. She w;is often 
seen to run up and down a flight of more than twenty 
stairs with appiirenlly as much ease as any other person. 
and certainly with less fatigue than she could have done 
at any former period within her recollection; such an 
influence bad the fruit diet in rendering the body h^dht 
and buoyant, and the i^irits active and ehcerfnl. Her 
he;ilth aUogelher became excellent — in fact she many 
thncs declared that she never felt 30 light and healthy 
before ; not an aehe or ]iain of any kind was she tronbl^ 
with, up to the night of her deliver)'. Even her breasts, 
which at the time she commenced the experiment were 
exceedingly tender and painful, became, and continued 
entirely free from pain. Between ten and eleven o'clock 
on the evening of the third of Marchn she, for ihe first 
time, expressed her belief that her time was come; 
about twelve the surgeon wa£ sent for, he eame about 
half-past, at a quarter to one the delivery was safely 
effected, and at one o'clock he left the room. Had ahc 
not been influenced by custom, sht' inighl bavt* rc-sumcd 
her usual duties immediately after her delivery; or. at 
all events, next day. Indeed, the prejudices which exist 
upon this subject, and the fear of violating the notionst 
of propriety of her friends and neighbours, alone retained 
her.* However, on the fourth morning, auch was her 

•"II tli«ro is Dn«tbin; more than another wblch tKinijr* ■ mind totally 
lenutant of Uic bwB«rid piup^nKsul Ndtijrc, it bthcAbviM whJch b hc4piic! 

upon frmalov. tn propcirliun an (liuy c&uipe the iLLn^fit uftJ buJl«tin|;v u{ 
childbirth. Mmy oFhrrwL«« intcttigpnl ptrvx^s do not bliMih to at-ow Ihrtr 
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condition, th^t she left her bed, it^nshcd Emd drcssfMl 
herself and the child, and comnn'ncod her ordinary 
family pursuits. She had no assistance from medicine. 
It may be stated us a further proof of the induence oi 
diet ujion the fctu.s, and in diininLxhin^ the diflicuUics 
of parturition, that the same fem^JL:, during two former 
prriofls 'if pn."gi*nHTn-y, sn])si>;tt'*l very much on bread, 
puddings, pica, ftcd ail kmds of pastry, haviogfan idea, 
like many others, that solid food of this kind was necess- 
ary to support and nourish the fetus* and she ^ufTcnsd 
very greatly in delivery. On this occasion^ with only 
six weeks' aclupliun of a conli^try cijurse, jthe scL'uitrd for 
herself a more easy lab(jur than \s ever perliapfl experi- 
enced by females in this or other civilized cotintrieii. 

"This experiment has proved the truth of the con- 
clusion, that in proportion as a female subst^ils durinpf 
gestation upon aliinetil free from calcareous c-irthy mat* 
ter, vjxXL she retard the consolidation of the child and 
thus prevent p;iin and danger in deUvcry. Heni.'u Ihc ^^ 
following may be given as an axiom fi>r ^e jfuidanee of ^| 
females at these particular times. The more ripe fruits ^^ 
and the Ic^ of other kincl:sof food, but partimilnrly of 
\sA or pasirj' uf any kind, they consume during proff- 

icy, the lc5s di^culty will they have tu labour, . < . 

'•The urine of a female when prc^Dant containd 
less earthy matter than when she is not so. It is no 
doubt taken up in the formation of the bonos of the 
fetus. 
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T>f Ifni that thpw* in]««rir« »Pfr rwllj' •*'*«i(iil »n th* Invi* of otTuprinc^hat 
JuDiEklcA would haw litUoM no rp^ird lor Ihujr yoiiny, iliil Uip/ uvti laHi^r 
in ipvinf thcni birth, Tkitt > woman ^houltl vLjfT^r rviVon^ly at auch a timei 
b apokcft oC u 4 wIk KAtl lEicf tttdtlc law ol aaluic ; And thoH wbu ocape 
nrith th* ]»At amouut cf dnni^ ar* taunUd wltEi twmt mcnt iinjitacD^u 
with tii« bculi iFukt (icrish- Ii la tn be bapeil, Iktiwcvcr. Vcmx en ihc c1o«» 
Af 1h«i nint^iwritEi canTiify. %\.\e\\ mindilPVOLiH And (o-ihuh |Lrr|iiw«^«<mTW 
wtU hAvc c<4ivd t4M]l«gracr rnqnlrtncl. Vf^^. ■ar^'ly. «cien<:ti and rarvliiL ob- 
MTvation ol tnuAc* *ml Efreclv viU cnaLld ut* »amciimu or oltmr^ tv 4m- 
cover rhift aouTcoi of phyilnl ovlL^ ami omid not only o<ics but all the lUi 
lltAl AcTtli i» heir to- HLiK aII our lAWaTB i(m»l<iri|; tiuth Jtnd liAppinesa w 
in iMin ; Iheao being the |fniul«b3«.l \ti our cxuftions urid (!EJiil«noo^ 

*"\X iH^iiitari^M laauppao iliac nntfitiAiiH loodiA nor*u;iry In tiii-iiori 
sndtfrvnftlkitnnMlvini; but the nutntlODa and tbaiobd cutijy mittor 
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" As a^ advances, or rather, as the conHolklatimt of 
the body incrcasee, the cotnpOHition of Ihe t<:eth grad- 
ually L'h;inges; the amount of e^irthy matler increasing^ 
nnci the gctnlinc, or animal g^^^^- dimintsbinif. Some- 
times the Amount of earthy matter becomes so great, and 
the canilage, or (i:cUtiDe, which holds it together so little^ 
that the teeth, ©vea in young persona, will bejjin to 
cmmljler and wear away Uke a piet.e of thalk ; and Ihir* 
very ofttrn without the mdividua] feeling much paia. 
Ptfrsjuis thus alTeotetl I have Always found to be great 
consumers of bread, puddings, picB, and other flour prep- 
arations, all of which contain a larffc amount of phoe- 
phate of lime. By a course of diet of a different nattin?, 
1 ha%"c caused several persons to succeed in arresting the 
progress of decay, and fixing the remaining teetli firmly 
and usefully in the gum». 

"The broken limbs of old people do not unite fio 
readily as those of children and persons in the pnmc of 
life; because in advanced age, although there is more 
bony matter in the system, tln^^vcssels which should 
convey it to the injured part being obstructed the union 
cannot take place. 

"The periods called puberty and maturity are 5itn' 
ply conditions or states of the body, dependinjf on cer- 
tain duj^rees of arteri^U ossiQcaUoa. Both whiuSi may be 
brought ou sooner or laier» according to the intcnsit^' of 
the cfin .soil dating, or choking up-proccas. It is possible 
to force A child through the various stages of life much 
tarlii^r than is usual, or to drlay them for an extraordi- 
nary period, by simply regulating the amount of stjlid 
matter in its food. Children, when overworked. a.t 
in some manufacturing districts, necessarily devour a 
greater amount of solid food than would olherwif^e be 
suffiaeul ; they uoii-scqucnlly deposit the jjreater amount 
of earthy matter which that food contointt in the system ; 
the capillary vessels are sooner obstructed to those de- 
grees which constitute puberty acd manhood, and thus 

\x\ if^\ are wry Hiflerent Bubgtiinote, \Vh«Aten flour, on account of it 
contalnin]; 3<j tMiich c^rtlty mutter, is (her inont ilan|[CTuiiia nrtJcIc a JcniiilQ 
c4in lix'c upon wttcn pr^cnADt The other (T&lna aiq ba-1 ciit^u^h. but better 
tluui wlicttt. 
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the)' ccjute U> gn>Wr and bnconic men luid wotneu (^nicb as 
they Arc) at mi earlier age than thooc around them irho 
have been placed under different drcumst-inces. Chil- 
dren who arc not overworked, but who are great i-ater^ 
of solid grain food, arrive at these states much sooner 
than others of dilferent habtt». The scxiner an tndivid- 
nal comes to maturity, the ^)oDcrt if the same habiu 
are continued, will he cinnt? la the jK^riods of old age, 
decrepitude, and death. There seems to be no excep- 
tion to this principle either la the animal or ve^uiblo 
world. So true is tt, that the average age to which any 
species of organized beinps exist may be a3mo;n deter- 
mined by knowiiijj the Uin« sX which Uicy arrive at 
matunty, or begfin to propagate. 

" As manhood iit attained, the ^in begins to be 
crusted with a plastcr-Ukc substance which accumula 
as age advances. If the linen of some per^ns, after 
being wum a few days, be well shaken, a t{uanlity of 
dust-like flour will come from il. If the body l>e rubbed 
well with A dry, hard brush or cloth, the siimc fltjur-lilce 
substance will be obtained. This dust, when analyzed, 
IS found to consist of gelatine, combined with earthy or 
bony matter. Thai it is originally derived from the 
food or drink, is evident from the fact that its presence 
on the skin \& in pioportioa to the aiuouiit and quality <jf 
the food consumed. Aged people, for instance, having 
consumed through a period of sixty or eighty years an 
immense quantity of aliment, and therefore deposited a 
large amount of earthy matter into the s)*stcm, arc in- 
crufilcd to a much greater eztcut than young persons. 
Old people of the same age also ditler much in this 
respect; those who have taken freely of grain foodH 
always being mu<:h won^c than such aa have t>een more 
sparing in their habit^ and hav^ coutiumed le^s llonr 
preparations, and more frc^h vegetables, fruits, 6ah, 
fle^. etc. 

" Women generally eat less food, and labor and 
spire leas than men, and arc therefore Icssincrastedm 
calcareous matter. Their skins are much smoother 
more pliant, and on this, as vrell afl on other accounts, 
they may be justly styled the 'softer sex.' In ad- 
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vauced age, however* cvcd they aue more or less af- 
fected with this externa] impurity. For the sime rea- 
KnriK ub-e observe that tlR* skin of a child ia much .softer 
and dcADer than that of an adult. This collection of 
j^lfttinous and csiIt:areo«s matter upon the surface of the 
bod/ is highly injurious to health \ inAAmuch as tt pre- 
vents the elimination of the tiuperHuou^ vapourfi and 
j(a?ieft which Lliv skin Lh alone cakulatcd lo discharge. 
It \^. in fact, a part of that general oatsification of the 
syntcm which ia the source of dise:;L.'4? ;inrl ttUimiilely of 
death itself. It oug:ht very forcibly to remind us of the 
abeolute necessity of keeping the body clean, not only 
by frequent washing, but by actual grooming or scrub* 
binj: with a rou^h cloth, or a close, slronc brush; or 
what i» perhaps the best of all. the h^Tse-hair gloves 
and belts which arc aold for this purpose by ever}" re- 
spectable chemist in the kingdom, A^ the earthy mat- 
ter which often incnists a common tea-kettle is depos- 
ited in consequence of the water which held it in solu* 
lion being convertt-d into steam and driven off; and as 
IhcTclore the more the water conlain^^ the more will bo 
the quantity deposited in the vessel, and the sooner will 
It become incnisted or "furred up"; so. in the same 
manner, the fluids of the Ixxly constantly passing oflEin 
thk! sha£>e of scn^ibk' and insensible perspiration, or in 
other words, changing; into vapour and g^kfi — boiliag away, 
as it were — the more we eat and drink of substani.'cx con- 
taining calcareous earth, the more will enter into the 
composition of the blood, the more will be depofntcd in- 
tcnmlly a^s well iLS on the skin ; and therefore the sooner 
will the whiilt! s>"stem become o^ified, or Jilled or choked 
up, and the sooner will rij^dity or dccrcpitade and 
death take place. 

"Persons of a dull, cadaverous appearance, with 
harsh, rough skins, who are thin aud bony* and oontititt- 
ally troubled with some complaint or other, I have 
always found to be grcntly attached to food of a solid, 
cnrthy nature, such \\v^ bread, puddings, pics, tarts. 
i-Mkcs and flurr prepar;ition^ in gerrral. T do not mean 
to assert that such persons never partake of much o# 
other substances, for they are generally fond of rich, 
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Strong food as well ; but that bread and pastry com 
of oats or other grain oooslitute the basis of their" diet 
The: same m<xy be said tif such as Are troubled with liod 
teeth, olccrs, pimples and blotcbcs of cvcty kind, and 
who arc susceptible to h(.*;i(!ache«» colds, etc. : and more 
particularly is this the case when the individuals ar« of 
costive habitd of body, because then much injunooa 
matter ia retainix!. that wuuld otberwi^c have btaen 
dischar^g^&d. Oh ih< ^^Hirary^ tJi^e wAo art bri^hi <tW 
Hvtlj in appiaranct^ wka kavt cUar and skinisig sitims, fuii im 
fififty hncs smM am/JUxMr, uid^m troubUd leith dwt94f ^f 
any kind^ and u:>ka an gtHfraliy sttrring and aMima/^, I 
mVf a/wa^s found t^ pttrtakt mttre of fresh vt^t^tet, 
grfens, frvin and animal fi>*>d, fisk, /iw/. <j5fr> amd ail ktmds 
of afbupfintms and safcharine suhstantn. " and who cared bui 
littlo for siToeSr solid, gjain food, such as flour in iu 
various form*, 

'* Heavy, clum3/ peisons, vhoao movcincnts^vrhcn 
they do move— are stiff and awkward, are always great 
consumers of solid foocl, especially of bread and pastry 
of all kinds; some of such persons I bave knows, -wlu) 
coDld and dirl devour half a <^tiartcni loafM a meal, and 
who always prcfcircd a pic with a crust approachinfr the 
ihicknc^ of the rim of & coach-wheel, to one of a more 
delicate and decent construction. 

*■ Among diildren and young persons too, it may be 
seen that the dull, hcivy, ill-tiimpcred ones are mostly 
great caters of solid grain foods; while the more acti 
and lively are lc*w anxious for food of a .voHd cbiiraot 
but mostly fond of light, fluid, and snccharinc sub^an 
If the reader wilt look around him, and incitiire into 
these mailers for himself, he will soon be convinced o€ 
ihe truth of ih«se remarks, Ii, for insunce, he should 
at any time iibKt?r\e a bi^, clum?iy, ^tu]nd lad, whose 
greatest pUaAurc consists in doing all kinds of mischief, 
and in ttasing and tonnt^nting t^veryonc alxnit him, 
upon inquiry it will certainly be found that he is fonder 
of eating and destroying than producing anything i 
return. If be could be seen at his meals be would a 
pear more like a hungry' wolf than a human b 
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devonring all thai comes in bis way, ynt never Iwing 
satisfied, , , . 

'^These facts and many others which could be ad- 
vanced all lend to support and prove the position, that 
the fixid and drink nlfmu ore the source of the calcareous 
earthy matter which is gradually deposited in the twdy, 
and which by degrees brings on a state of induration, 
rigidity and consequent decrepitude, which ends in a 
total cessation of consciousness, or death. Wc have 
seen that different kinds of food and drink contain the»e 
earthy clement'^ in different proportions ; and we ivinncit 
avoid the conclusion, that the more wc ^ubsiEit upon pucb 
articles as contain the largest amount, the sooner shall 
we choke op and die; and the more we live upon such 
substances a& are comparatively free» the longer will 
health, activity, and life continue. 

" Prooffi that the duration of life is proportionate to 
Uie amount of earthy substances presented in the imytX 
and drink: 

"In Pinnock's edition of Goldsmith's History of 
England, the foUou-ing note appears: ' It is stated by 
l*liU3rch that the ancient Briton* were fir> temperate 
that they only began to grow old when a hundred and 
twenty years of age. Their arms, legs and thighs were 
always left naked, and for the most part were painted 
blue. Theirfood consisted almost cxclusivolyof acorns, 
berries and water. " 

"Other bi-stonans mention fisb. fowls, and the fruit, 
leave*, and roots of the forest, as occasionally forming 
;M>rtions nf their diet, Thc^ic articles contain a much 
.stnaJler amount of earthy matter than the farinnccous, 
or grain food, used in the present day, and their absti- 
nence from these grains accounts for their extraordinary 
longevity. Such food must also produce a wonderful 
degree of activity and strength. Dr. Henry, in his 
History of England^ stales that they were remarkable 
for their ' fine athletic form, for llic gr^at ,slrcuglh of 
their body, and for being swift of foot. They excelled 
in running, swimming, wi-estlinj;, climbing, and all 
kinds of l»dily exercise ; they were patient of pain. toil. 
and sufferings of various kinds ; were accustomed to bear 
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fatigues, to bear hunger, cold, aodftU m&antrr of hard* 
lihiuA. They conld x\.\si into tnorasses up to tbcir necks, 
ana live there for d^ys without eatitiff.' 

"The food of the inhabitants of Kcvr Zealand and 
many of the Sunt^i Sea IftUnds coni^xtft of flesh, fish, 
fowla. eggs, fmits. Toota, berries, leaves, and sntnetima 
sea-weeds, all which contain, on the average, a cum- 
piLnttivcly small amount of earthy substances; and we 
learn from th« account of those who have visited and 
lived anion^ tht-sc people, ihal often thty are hcaJLhy 
and energetic beyond the ago of lOO years, Thry are 
said to be able to go to war, lo follow the chase, to 
obtain a ftill supply of their wants by hunting. fiBhinjp, 
and roamtng the forest; and in short to be equal to t& 
finest young men in Europe, long after they bavc 
reaohcd loo years of age> A gontlemnn who has xpcnt 
seven years among them, declares tliat he baa known 
many who could not remember their ages to within 
ten or twenty years. 

"Herodotus give* tis an account of a people erf 
Ethiopia, who, becauM? of their loDgcvilVt were called 
Mftcrobians, Their diut consisted entirely of roasted 
ficah and miUc; both which contain a small amount of 
earthy matter; and they were remarkable for their 
•bciiuty. and the laige proptJition of their bndy, in rach 
of which they Kurpn^sed other men/ They H\"ed to 
i^o years old. and some to a inuoh longer period. 

*' The ancient Gymnosophista of India 9ubi$i5ted cii' 
tirely upon fmiti and fresh vegetables. It vas a part of 
their religious ordinances to cat nothing but what the 
sun had hpencd. and madu tit for food without any fur- 
ther preparation. This diet contains a very fimal) prrv 
portion of earthy elements; and it i^ said that tbcsc 
people were perfectly healthy, and lived to 150 and 300 
years. * . . 

" it waa a doctrine commonly taught by the pagans of 
various parts of the world, thai tlie (loddcssof Justice^ 
usually named Astrca, a daughter of Jupiter, and repre- 
sented with her eye^ bound, a sword in one baud and a 
pair of scales in the other, came down frum heaven 
lo live with mankind during the golden age; bm at 
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Icn^h the world 1>ccaiiic so corrupted, that she left the 
earth an<l returned to bcaven. whore she formed the oen- 
stollatiun Virgo. She still loolcs down with regret upon 
the iniquities and consequent sufferings of raaui and 
whenever the world becomes virtuous, she will return 
and live among us. 

*■ The peasantry of those parts of Ireland where 
wheaten bread ur any Vind of grain fcy>d is *icart*t?ly ever 
tasted, but where potatoes, fish, turnips, green and frc^h 
veget;th]es g'envrjdly form their principal diet, all which 
things contain a moderate amount of earthy matter, arc 
proverbial for health, activity, and general longevity. 

'* The English peasantry consume a muL'h larger 
quantity of solid strain food, aa l>read and paslr>- of all 
Icinds, than the IrUb, and are greatly inferior both in 
health, activity, duration of life, and in temper and d)&- 
bltion. Although the same external conditions, fresh 
air and exercise, and much better clothing and lodtfiitg 
arc cnjoj'cd by the English, they are more bony, ngid, 
cluinsy and stupid than the Irish. Neither have they 
aa much generosity, attachment, or affection; for it can 

demonstrated thai the moral qualities of the people 
id gre^itly upon their habits of living — upon the 

ire of their diet. 

" Fi^ht^^men and others near the sea, who live prin- 
eipally upon fish, with a large proportion of potatoes and 
grvca vegetables, enjoy good health and live to consider- 
able ages. 

" Writers on natural history Inform tis that the wild 
hog lives free fmm disease to the age of 300 years, lis 
food consists of fruits, chostnutSt acorns, roots, and grass, 
with grains occasionally. This food contains little 
earthy matter. 

" The swan is said to attain the age of three hundred 
years. Its food consists of fish, worms, gra^i, weeds, 
and fresh-water mussels, or si^-an mufisels, ;is they arc 
called. This food contains n small proportion of earthy 
elements- 

" Rooks and crows live to a great age, mow^ than a 
hundred years: and they feed, the latter on fish, carrion, 
and putrid offal, the former on worms, fresh-water 
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mussels, aD<I other shcU-Ssh, ^rubft^ saaiU, C4icrpi]lars7 
and some Linit;^ grains osd ^ceds. This fijod ib not 

'' When cTows find the ^helU loo hard for their bills, 
they carry them up to a oonsidcrable height in the air, 
when, by dropping: ihcm diiwn uw'jn a rock or stooe. the 
shelU are f^aclll^<^d, and thi:y cao then easily pick out 
the fiith. 

** The raven, hawk, goo%6, and other birds of similar 
habits are known li» live for a long period i their fcx>d 
consists of ficffh, fish, worms* and fill kinds of garb&gtt; 
which cx^ntains but lilllu tarthy matter. 

**The pelican lives to more than a hnndrod years of 
ag«. Its food is principally fish. 

"The heron, cr^uc. sea-^ull, and others of a like 
nature live to j^rdt ^ge^. Their food i£ chiedy fifth. 

"The eagle is said lo attain a grtal age; Tacitus sa.y.s 
to 500 years. Its food consists of Bcsh and fish, which 
coDtain a much less amount of earthy ingredients than 
the Oour food of human species. 

'* Some of the parrot species arc believed to live ia 
their native suie for five and six huudrcd. aud even 
seven hundred years; and their food to consist princd- 
pally of tlie pulp of fruita. iA-bich is also fnse from earthy 
matter. 

"Common fowls, the sparrow, tame pigeons, .*dnging 
and other domesticated birds* that feed upon brx^iid, 
£«eds, ftntl grain of diiTerent kinds, which f^-ntd i& highly 
charged with earthy subsunccs, Uvc only from ten to 
twenty years. 

' ' The elephant subsists upon fruits, flowers, meadow- 
plantfi, and the leaves and tender shoots of trees — partic- 
ularly the banana, cocua p^m and sago trees, all of 
which contain a small proportion of calcareous earth, 
and this animal lives to a great age. 

*'Thc hoTsc, cow, pig. dog. and other domesticated 
aaioLals subsist upon food which eont^iins a Larger 
amount of earth th.'ui tlirir natural food or that which 
they choo^ in a wild state, and wc perceive a corre- 
sponding difference in the periods of their existence. It 
is well IcDown to carters and others who feed aud drive 
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liorsrf. thnt com food, although il makes them plump 
and Hcshy, soot) renders them ngi<J» find m^ttcrially 
sborteDS their existence. It is a eommon rcmarkn whi'n 
a horse is stiff and Ufelcas, ' that it ia no wonder when 
we eonsider what a quantity of com he has h.id/ 

It is custoraary ft.ir sportsmen^ whec they require 
greyhounds of unusual activity and swiftness in cours- 
ing, to give thera as little eolid food as possible ; and to 
feed them upon rico or Bag:o pudding, mixed with a largQ 
quantity of grocer's currants. 

'*The monkey tribes arc aiippa^cd to live in their 
wild state to a considerable age. They con>iume a great 
deal of fruits and herbs; and they Are known to cat 
eggs, einall birds, and cocoa and cthei nut^. When 
brought to this country, however, their fond is changed. 
and they arc fed chiefly tipon bread ^nd potatoes, which 
food is veryisolid and earthy when compared with their 
natural aliment; and however young they may be when 
brought to this country, they seldom live for more than 
fi^-c or six years, Symp^oma of decrepitude rapidly 
come on, and they die of apparent old age, if the pro- 
prietors of tliese aniiDals wnuld allow ihem pleuty of 
fruits — their natural food, they would live in this coun- 
try much longer than they do at present, notwithstand- 
ing the difference of climate, which is urged a^the cause 
of their premature death, , . . 

"The inhabitants of England, on the average, con- 
,iumc more animal food, fish, fowl, fresh vegetables, 
fruits, spirits, wine, ale, and other fi^nnented drinksaud 
(except in Ireland) less bread or flour in any fornix than 
the people of most other nation* ; the neceitsary conse- 
quence of which is that a le^s amount of earthy matter 
is consumed, the process of ossification is less rapid, and 
natural death less prematiare. than in places where more 
grain or flotir food is consumed. The poorer classes of 
society consume a much larger quantity of bread, or 
flour, and potatoes, than the middle and higher claaaee, 
I chiefly because their scanty means vnW not en.ible ihem 

I to purchase more costly food. The wealthier cla&scs use 

I more animal food, fowls, fish, fresh vegetables, fruits, 
1 wines, and other Itixurles. Mr Cobdcn, M.P. for 
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Stnclcport, in a sjxsech before a conference of preachers, 
al MfLUk'hrKU^r, on the 171I1 August, 184 L> >;ty.st ' 1 think 
it might be fiaid tbat the pwrcr the family tbc greater 
amount of bTxrad will th;it family ccii>nim<*. It has been 
further caticmicd by a very important body, the hand- 
loom commission inquirers, tb^t the averafre of the 
worlei«g-t!!;u*s fainilicH iu \\\^ YxrxyJ^^mx earn leii jihillinjf*: 
\K week, and ol that ten RJiilJingA every workingman's 
fimtly spE^nils fiv^ shiUings&iijHjn bread/ 

"The Rev. T. East, of Birminji^biuii. in aspcceh on 
the same occasion, stated : ' In proportion to the pauciLy 
of the inAu's iacomc. is the proportion of breaJ lit? 
Gonstimes. For, as hie waj^es rise, ho pLircIiasee a Uttle 
nic;iU, and otIit?r griitiricatiofi^^. and the use wi thc^ 
dimininh hin eonftumption of bread.' Bread and potatoes 
constitiiiing wj Urge a proponiou of the diet of the work- 
ing classes, and containing so large a tjtiantily of cjirthy 
matter. muBt inevitably render them ni£>re liable to dis- 
ease and pretnature uld a^^c and death. And su it i« 
found that the rate of mortality among the poor is much 
greater than among the rich, as the following t:able will 
ahow: 

*' From the af:o of «5 to 40 . , £05 rich and jje poor dJe. 

. M4 " 4^6 
- 347 " ?■« 
■ 73T *' >50i *' 

.14^9 " '8T3 " 

^' From this table it appears that at every stag:c of 
life, up lo the age of eighty, the number of poor who 
die ifl double that of the rich* 

" ■ The Egyptians arrive at a great age. Dr. Clott 
n>caka of a man whom he had seen, i>nc hundred and 
thirty years old, viibou: any other Inhnnity than cata- 
ract inunceyc; and he knows another now living, at 
one hnndred and twoDty-threc yearv of age, who enjoys 
a perfectly sound state of health, and has several chU* 
drcn. the eldest of whom is eighty, the second seventy- 
foor, the third three years old, and the youn];:es: only a 
few months. This man at the agr of tighiy-two cut 
six new teeth, which he was obliged to have immediately 
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I extracted, on account of the p:iiii and inoonTenience 
I tliey occasioiied him/ ^'^Forrign Quarierly. 
I •' Fruits and frcsli vcgclAblcs enter largely into tlic 

L ordlnarj" iood of the E^tians. These contain a small 
^^fcproptntioo of earthy substances, and must tend^by pre^ 
l^' venting: the coii»o1idation of the syatcm. lo preserve 
[ their health, <and lenphen out their existence. 

'■ Women arc generally more I'^nalogoas to children 
in the choice of their fo<^d than men ; they oJso consume 
a Amaller quantity, but aro mostly fond of the best de- 
scription. Instead of a large amount of rough, solid food, 
they prefer a amaller proportion of aliment, and that of 
a more fluid, pulpy, and nutritions nature. It is not so 
much the tiuantity a* the quality they core for. The 
coDSt^qucncc of this eoursc is the avoidance of a largo 
amount of earthy matter, and tbcy aro therefore softer 
and more flexible — less ossified than men, and require 
more time to harden, and to 'fur up' to that degree 
which produces death; hence women are found to hve 
longer than men. . . , 

'* On this principle we may at once ftccount for the 
bet that, notwithr^taiidiag the causes of dtjtcajw and dan- 
gers peculiarly incidental to females, by the census just 
taken (13:41) it appears that the number of females in 
thia country is above half a miUion gfrcatcr than the 
number of males and this, too, after more than twenty 
yearjt of comparative peace. So that this difTerence can* 
not be attributed to the sacrifice of male lives in war; 
but srtlcly^ (IT chiefly at least, to the greater longevity of 
females; which extra longevity is the consequence of 
their being less attached lo solid, earthy food. It i£ 
true that many women are as stout and bony, and as 
rough as men, and are as liable to premature decrepitude 
and (3cath ; but these will always be found to eat and 
drink like men, . _ . 

" Henrj' Jenlcins lived to the extraordinary age of 

one hundred and sixty>ninc years. He was born on the 

17th of May, 1 500, at Ellerton, in Yorkshire, and died in 

I 1670. He assisted his father in bis early yeais as a 

I fruit grower and market garJener. All hi^ family were 

^^^ remarkable fi*r longevity. An only ^ti^r of his died at 
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tlicacc of ODC hundred and twcnty-6vc. znd his grand- 
mother lived to the age of one hundred and thirty-^ight 
jrcara. Old Jenkins was alwAy^t ± great admirer of oat* 
tire, and extremely fond of fmits, flowers, nnd horbe. 
It ynis hi.'c daily caistotn to rise very early, with the ^ong 
of earliest birds, &od vrandcr throai^b tho woods or 
over hill and meadow at peep of day in qacst of divers 
mcdidoal hcrbe, the study of which he was so fond of. 

*' With regard to the diet of tbb wonderful old inan. 
it was always simple, consisting; mostly of a.Ad mcit eidiI 
aaladft, of which he partook with water for bi» drink in 
moder:il<? HiippHcH^ It was in the yt^ar i ^^4, fhinn^f thi 
rcignof Henry VilL, that the hopplant wo^ introduco 
into Knghind frmu Flanders, and cnUivated for 
preparatioD of beer: which Jenkins, being a gTx:at adva-^ 
caCe for bitters, n^ed for that purpose; and he never 
found a moderate portion of that beverage, taken once 
day, at all disaj;;ree with him, t>r hurt him- Ho partool 
of H^ht sappei% frequently walking out in his ipin] 
fterwards for a shorf time to promote digestioo. Water 
ra«p however, his favourite beverage, and he usually 
drank nearly half a pint of it e>-ery morning when he 
fir^t aroue. Beside!^ ab^emlousneits in thv article of 
food, his general habits were regular and sober, Pol- 
lowing the dinxrtionfi of hi* mother, he always con- 
tinue<] the use of flannel and wann elolhing. which 
bad been oonuaesced in infancy. Uc was robust and 
healthy to old ag^»— a hearty, rcspeetabk-, jHE(H>d-k)i>kinj; 
old man. who never knew what real illness u-as until a 
year or two before bis dench. He warded off the first 
attacks of disease by resorting, at the first appcaram 
of the enemy, to defecsive or preventive measures, 
D(-'vi;r w-iiting to parley with the in^idiou-t foe; and hu 
always found his plan successful. 

"When Jenkinii was near his lOoth year. King^ 
Charles IL, being informed of bis astont^ing loogcvily, 
oxpreased a desire to sec him in I>ondon, and sent a 
earriage purposely to convey bim thither. He prcfcrrc<l, 
however, to go on fool, ami actually walked to the metrop- 
oUb in easy Nlages — a distance of two hundred miles. 
On his arrival in London> the hoarj* patriarch was inlro- 
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tluccd to hia majesty. The king held a long: conversa- 
tion with bim, ;ind made many inctuirics a« to his mode 
of living; but nothing particular being oljscrvablc in 
that, inquired by what racaas he contrived to live so 
much longt^r than oihtT ptople. Tt> this he replied th:il 
temperance and sobriety of living had been the mean,**, 
by the blefismg of Gotl, of Lengthening his day^^ beyond 
the usual limit- The king, who was fond of dissipation 
and liixtiry. ficcmcd n<jt much pleased with some of Jen- 
kins' hoinL'ly niJixinis, and dJsmis&ed him; but allowed 
him a comXoTtablc pension, which be enjoyed the re- 
mainder of his life. 

*• In the Siriplares we are told that, for several ccn- 
luhes after the deluge, one hundred and twenty wns 
al>*ul the average period of human life. Abraham lived 
to one hundred and seventy-five years of age; hisaon^, 
Isaac and Ishmael. the former died at one hundred and 
eighty*, and the lattur at the age of one hundred and 
thjrtyftevtn. Jae"b lived to be one hundred and forty- 
Rcvcn years old, and his son Joi^cpb reached one hun- 
dred and ten years of age- Long after thiit Moses lived 
to be one hundred and twenty years old, "and hU eye 
wa^ not dim, nor his natural force abated." Jonhuadicd 
at the ^e of one hundred and nineteen years, , , 

" It is also clear, from what h,\s already been ad- 
vanced, that even if two persi^ns, or two classes of per- 
sons, subsist upon the ftaine kind of fnod and drink, if 
one consumes leas than the other, a less amount of earthy 
matter will be taken into the system, the process of ossifi- 
caLiou will netev^nly pnjcced Ic-sa r.ijndly, &nd therefore 
life M-ill be enjoyed for a longer peri^id. A direct pmcti- 
cal proof of this is found in the sl;iti.slics of prisons and 
workhousca. A writer in Chambers' hJinburgk J^itrnat, 
No. 366, after describing the dfffrrrnt nnides of rHet 
consumed in several Hn^^lifih and Scotch workhouses, 
proceeds in the following langiaage: 

" ' It thu.<t appears that pauperA in England aro fed in 
a much more liber:il style than those of Scotland; the 
form{-T getting abrmt thirty ouncf-s of solids per d;iy, in- 
cluding three ounces of the best animal food ; while Ihc 
Utter have only nineteen onnees, whereof less than two 
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Are of meat, and that of the least outhtious kiod- It 
now becotnes of importance to learn how ihe paupers in 
tbc two countries thrive on their respective allow&nccs, 
and here ^ very riurprising result meets our eye- The 
deaths ID the Manchesti^r workhouse, f rum September 
I6t, 1^37. to Au^tiitt 31SU i8j!f. were 39s - the average 
number of inmates \xin^ jo^. En the £diobiur){h Char- 
ity workhouse, during the 6ve yean pnrcedlog i^ji the 
average auouAl mortaJity among an average of 400 in- 
mates waA 6i y$y Khy for the s^c of rounffntraihers 62. 
Tbtis in the Manchc^cr workhonsei 1 dies for every 
2 8-^o.^-or about 2 1-2; while in lh<' Kdinbiirgh worV- 
house i dies for every 6 9-20* or about 6 1-2 ; the mortal- 
ity In Manchester, where the greatest amount of food is 
given, being nearly three timed greater than in Edin- 
burgh/ 

■■ Tltc same principle is confirmed by the relnms of 
the Prison Discipline Society, as shown by the following 
statements: 



Weekly ro*l of food 

]>er head iti the 

WalEc^cld Ilotue 

of Correction, in 

Vorkshirc, is ... 1*. 8>ii< 
tHtto iix the Cotmty 

Jail of SuifoQE . .t 9 
Ditto in Woodbridge 

J«il J < 

Bitto in Northaller- 
ton 5 o>i 


Amount 
in same 


\ sickness 1 
place per 


■■ 
■■ 
1* 


10 " 
18 *' j 
31 - ^ 



** By thiK we clearly perceive that ^tickness and dis- 
ease mcTuase jnst in proportion as food incnutse5> . . . 

" From the rutUTOs of the Poor Law Commi>i)fiunera 
respecting the diet and mortality in sixty different 
pmons, sickness and mortalvty appear to increase on 
pntpurtion as Die consumption of food Increases. 
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In 39 prisons Ihc averAge 

weeVly consumption of 

solid food wa^ iS8 oucc&a. 

In JO others the amoiint was 313 

" " " jiS " 



3 per ct, 
»3 '" 



D«Mt« 

I in 6x3 
1 in 3sa 
I in 266 



"Although we have seen by the forejjoinjr tables, 
and otber tvidence. Uiut stirkni-S-S and death advanc* 
with an incrtitsc of ^iriid food ; it by no means foilpw.; 
that this is ^ippUcablc id the oolrary direction bt?yond a 
certain point. It ccrUiiily would appear at first sight. 
that the less food we take the belter will be our health, 
and ih*? longer shall wu live; Xnii when we know thai 
the human body in continually w^ting — that its ele- 
ments are cousLintly l)cing Ihmwn oil, we shxU see tlie 
necessity for supplying at ko^t as much nourishment a^ 
will equal the amount wasted, ITiU i» the minimum 
poiDt, Below this wc cannot go without producing 
injury to the fi>'Btcm. If wc fail to lake in a*; much 
nutriment as the btxly throw** off, aickne^'tf and dt-ath 
will speedily and inevitably follow. But through all 
degrees above this miaimum point, we may consider It 
as AQ axiom that the less we eat and drink the more 
shall wc retard the process of usfiificaUon ; ihe longer 
will it take to choke up or consolidate the Unly lo that 
degree which constitutes old age or decrepitude; and 
the longer ihall we enjoy existence. Abstemiousness^ 
M> far at least as it regards the food in ordinary' use, as 
bread, potatoes, and other gross, solid articles, will cer- 
tainly conduce to health iutd long life. . . . 

" The facts tend to prove that in proportion as indi- 
viduals, classes, or even nations subsist Xi\xm aliment 
containing the smallest proportion of earlhy elemeiits. 
do they prevent or retard the prueess of ossification, 
maintain a state of health and activity, and prolong their 
exijleace/* 




CHAPTER VL 
CONFIRKATORT PROOFS— 1>IL [>E LACY BVAlfS. 

la 3 former pdblicatson, bat nadcr tbe fiune Utlc as 
cfaonn for Part ni. of this volume.* I have already 
q-4dted laigely from the irrituags of Dr. De Lacy Evaaa 
In his admirable work eotiikd ' - How to Pfalooff LUe/'t 

t>r. BTans, writing more tluui a third of a ceo tn ry 
afttfr Mr-Rowbotham. annoonocs snbstandalty tbe aame 
truthat, HcT Fiarts vitb the prnpnclinn tbat ihc f«ed6ca- 
tuoD and deposit of earthy matter in the Jolats and 
of tbe a^ed, with the rcgokant wcakncactand de cr e pitu de^ 
is not tbe result of old age, bet that this manifcstkm of 
vbat btts been mtsUkcn for old age is the result of oan- 
fication and tbe deposit of earthy coattcr in the system; 
and that this dcpoeat of earthymattcr isdirtctly traceable 
to oasily avoidable errcTfi in diet. Dr. Evan^ ackttow]. 
edges his indebtedness to " PotriarchiAl Longevity/' by 
" Parallax." in which he tells ns --ossifi^tion as a canse 
<d old age wax first pointed out " ; and also his indebted* 
Dent to * * Records of t/ms^vit}'/' by Ea&ton and Railey : 
and to Hofehuul'sfi '* Art of Pntlunging Life,** edited by 
Eriwinus Wilson, F. R.S. The great inicrcst attaching to 
this subject is my excuse for the following scnnewhat 
lengthy extTRCts from Dr. Evans' book : 



M.D. r^wkr. 
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LodcsEa CimK LondoA* & C. Prkv. i drillkic. 

t *' Ad In*|Dif7 fbto tbo Cuva i>!014 AcBBoa KttvniX DwtK SbovHnc 
dM DIfft and Afc^ti lor • L«ncthcn«l FnAoncilion ot Exbleaob.'* Bf 

llvoplUl, «nii auKhiQC of scirca) Kkattflc worki of cnat liitefnt- BttOkrc, 

ryiMiAitt ft c:o., Ki^ wsnkam scpmi. pticin j u^nunp. 
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'i|ti every b«ing thoujc^out animatti^d nature, from 
the most insignificant in.vrct tu the? miut ciiUglitencd, 
ennobled* and highly developed human being, ^g note 
a deeply rooted ^ovc for one possession before all others, 
u;id Uiat Is the possession of life. Wliat will not a man 
give to nr^aerve his life? What would ho not jfiv'e to 
pmlung It? The v;tlut: of iichufi, lillt. hoiHn, rii^wvr, itinl 
worldly prospcciii ari; a_s naught compared with the vidnc 
which every s^nf^ miin, however humble .'ind even mis- 
erable, places oa the preservation of his life, . . - 

■'The lawg of life and death, looked upon in this light, 
form the basis of a f:xcd science— Uie Macrobiotic, or 
the art cf prolonging; life. There is. however, a dis- 
tinction to be made between this art and the science of 
medicine, but the one is auxiliary to the ether* 

"There is a state of body which we term health; 
filus or minus divcrgeuces from this path we call dificase^ 
The object of nicdieine is to guide thej^e variaticjas to a 
given centre of bodily equilibrium; but the object of 
the Macrobiotic art is, by the founding of dietetic and 
other rnleA, on general prindplfcs to preserve the body 
in health and thereby prolong life. 

" In the present work the author has attempted to go 
beyond this, by inquiring into the causes which bavc a 
Bbarc in producing the changes which arc observed as 
age advances, and further, by pointing out a means of 
checking them. ' He who writes or speaks or meditates 
without facts as landmarks to his imdcrstaudiug. is like 
a mariner cast on the wide ocean without a compasa or 
rudder to his vhip.' If he conceives an idea, a phantom 
of hi.Hown ]maginalion> <md attempts to make it a reality 
by accepting only those facts or phenomena which 
EUXT>Tvl with his prematiiR' «jnccplinn, ignoring those 
which contradict this shadow or idea, but which may 
nevertheless be demonstrably true, he presents a theory 
which may be incorrect, and if so; is doomed, sooner or 
later, to destnietion. Allh(>ugh it possibly required but 
a few hours to constmclf tenturie-s may elapse beforL' it 
is finally destroyed. The founder of an erroneous hy 
pothesis creates a monster, which only Ecrve^i to combat 
and stifle truth. 
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rlKMix>«a braia of middle life g^tiallT etrtog place to 

Vm* i*l memory, confusion of ideas. legibility to hsBaw a 

mmnt of thotuiit. Dotioas obliTWos of tbc put 

'fl|rtf<ll«ifli at to the fattire, carelesaaess of motten- 

lui|»r«BJon5» softening of the brain, and that imbc- 

^\ characteristic of extreme age." 

Ah«r i|iioting from Copland, Hooper's '■ Pliysiciaa'fi 
WU^ Mtfuim/' and from the experiments of U. Rajrer. 
lib Croyollticir, M. Rostan. M. Recamier. and oChera* 
'■K Rvui» continues : 

** Wp hare t^uotcrl from the above authnritie* to Khmr 
VM MilltcaUon and thickcning^ of the arteries of the 
MM Ml not been overlooked, but that It is a fact vhich 
liLui l^iru known for many years; also to show that this 
ituil procoM of oHdilicAtion is not due to any inflam- 
i^iy mnioEK Anil wc; sh^II sliuw iJiat thLn earthy 
AV boon deposited from the blood, nnd increases 
yearwitb old age, tlmi I(^s!%-ning thr? cjib'bTtJof 
^1.^ UtKcr vcascls. partially, and in some cases fully. 
k<Ki|*ylni[ up' the capillaries. f(7adua11y diminishinji^ the 
*Hl^|Mv of blood to the bi^n, cau&ing: its dimti:ation in 
■t«i^ tit I'M ftf^c, and fully oceouniin;;; for tlie f^mdual loss 
s4 \\w timntiil (.titp.tbilitic*^ tn^fr^tc? t^iiumetaled. 

' ' Aa iffc advances, the energies of the ^af^iiai system 

tKvK^M*- digestion. L'irculation. and the secretory fonc- 

:<j leasencd; the ffji^'/ia diminish in size, become 

wr, find of a deeper hue. In old age the ntn'/s 

wVio tougher and firmer, the medunary substance 

kttlt^h4\H, and their bloodvessets lessen in calibre. 

M^nHiUility of tbc whole; cercbro-sptnal syMem dc* 

VW<«M»M« hence dimtnution of the intcUcctoal powers, less- 

1 tiviiy nml ?«trcDgth in the oi;gans of lixximotion 

uiLvd age/" 

We quote further from paj^es 37 and aS: 

•'In the foregoing p^iges we have points out the 
Aff^rvnceH existiufif between youth and old age. In the 
hvittvr the vari"*ts or^ns and ?tlrnchireH are ela.><tic, 
MvUbn^i And pliable; the senses are keen, the mind 
Aklit-e. In the latter, these qualities are usurped by 
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hardness, rigiflily .and c«5i1icntion ; this sen^s are want^ 
ing in susciTptihiliiy* the miml in uM^ixinTy ami capaciiy. 

"Further, that these changes are due. fir^y. i^ a 
gnulual accotnulaiion of fibrinous and gel^tirous sub- 
stanocft; secondly, to a gradu^ dcposiuon of c-arthy 
compounds, chiedy phosphate and carbonate of Umc, 
These, acting in concert, dimioi:^ the calibre of ihc 
larger artenal vessels, and by de^frees partially, and 
sometimes fnlly, obliterate thr capillarirK By these 
depositions every organ and structure in the system is 
altered in dcnsiiv and function: the fluid, elastic, pli- 
able, and active state of body gives place to a solid, 
inactive, rigid, ossified, and decrepit condition. The 
whole s^-slem is 'choked up"; the cuit^in falls, the play 
of life is ended, terminating in so-called ■ natural death.' 

■ ■ The general impression is thai this accwmiil^iion of 
fibrinous, gelatinous, and osseous matter ta the rfsu/f of 
old age — the resalt of time, the remote ^^rcfs of the 
failure of that myslerious animal principle, life. But 
in an after chapter we shall show that this great vita) 
principlt;, wliich i* centered in the cerebro-,'^p;nal axis, 
gradually wanes t>ocause the brain and ners'e^ by dcgrcca 
Ifjse their supply of blood, their powers of selection and 
inbibitioa, and are deprived of Uicir ordained nourish- 
ment by means of this gradual process of induratioo and 
oudfication. . . . 

- - We will now Inquire into the sfiitrt^ of these depofti- 
tion%. which gradually accumntate from the first period 
of existence to old a^. . , , 

"As \hc biood is built np from the thyU (which is 
formed from the chyme by the action of the bile and 
panvTcaiic fluid), we should expect to find in ihc latter 
the same cakarcous matter; and such is tkt/aci, that, on 
^nal>*sis, we lind the same earthy ealts in the chyle as 
exi*! in the blood. As the ckyfr is formed from the (Aynie 
(which is the product of action of ihe stomach ;Lnd its 
^eeIetton^ on fiKitlj, we Khonld in it littd the same i^care- 
ous matter; and such, again, is the fiut. But as the 
ehymt is the product of digatwn. wo expert to find the 
dame calcareous matter in the contents of the stomach; 
and such also is the /a€t. The contents of the stomach 




''IthasloQff bees the op in ioo of scieatific man, that 
byasmtAble life and rccnl&ntT the bkesinc^ of life m^y 
be enjoyed Id fair health to a 'greea old aj^.' The pur- 
pnee of this woric i» to sbov that we may fur a time curb 
the catues which arevisible in clTect a^ a^ advances, and 
thttV prolong lifr; and fnrthtT. that by other mcaos, 
fonnaed upon simple facts, \rc may accomplish this for a 
lenstheaed period. ■ 

" The author s attempt to deal with a matter of such 
v«at taportance as the proIon^jraUon of life will tweet* 
sarily 3uibj«ct him to sever? nm\ prtibably advtrme crrti- 
ctsm. in the fir«t edition of a. bcK>Ic hurriedly written tn 
moix>ents «n;ttrhr«l fmm t^r i-.irmnU of n grneral practice, 
many minor error? arc sure to be found; but, as the 
author takes facts for a beacon, there is no error in pito- 
dplc. He will only ask ihusc who critidsc to imagine 
theniMlves for the time in the poatioa of A^rsa, the 
goddess of Jnttioe, and nut to wc^t^h the evidence with 
one acaJc beavily laden with prejudice. . . , 

'*With all oar pbysiologkal, anatotnical, ajid philo- 
sophical discoveries, there arc left many questions at pvea^ 
entnot solved; atnon^ other?, the action of the btun, 
thonght, motion, life, and thr? [Kin^ible prolongation of 
existence. Natare speaks to ns m a peenhar Inngruagc, 
in the tingTi;ige of phenomena, SJwn anvwen at all times 
questions which arc pnt to her: and snch qocstiotiB are 
experiments. 

"In 'oM a^' the body differs materially from >tmth 
in action, sensibility, function, and composition. The 



by mmMm M iaci^ oi fh/mamooa ; Ihat K bjr stpEiittcntB, tho 
aftSdlKi0v«fy a wttlrfa l« hk uA. and by whJkh hecauaM ib« «tti)«ct4 

oh— rvinf mad Amncfaig all •ooh fact* &» an in ccnnvctioa wjih it, th«| 
imlcW int9 H$ ftfltuTv b «ll>iiied. For we mu«4 nov«r fcvfot ^At vvvy 
p^oomeiui tuM Et* rtoaop, ¥r9Tj «flbcC It* oimo. 

*- ■ Lfft no man bv «knRCid ■! the nvltltude ol tbe objects prfstcntHt to 
UiatteoUon: fdrlt Uthln on thvomtntry, wtdck ooehtrellafT ii ji«aJr«a 
ht»pv- . , . II thiTTB vrrtn my an^on J 1M «^ when IbltfTD^ted roepvct- 
fnc tlie objeda «f »*1ttr«^ vwn «!wsya prepand 1o af>*w«r bfr bct^ Uw 
dbcovorr of cftB*a» and the IcKindation el &1I Kkacn "eaU Iw the vork 
i>£ « lev y^n.*-B4i»M, 
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active, Utiic], sensitive, ami elastic body of youth gradu- 
ally givc:( place to anduraUon. rigidity, and docrepitudc, 
which terminate in 'Tr.aiunil dt:;ah.' In nature thene 
are distinct reasons for every change, for development, 
^^Towth, decomposition, cind dcfith. If^ with onr minds 
frvti from ihuory, aad unbiased by bypothi^ws. wc 
af;k Nature lli<^ cause of these changes, she will surely 
answer us. Lei un i\sV htT the caiLse of these tlilTereuces 
between youth nnd old nge— why the %'arious functions 
t of the body gmdually cease; why wc become "old* and 
* dk. The most marked feature in old age is that a 
fibrinous, ffelatioous, and earthy deposit has taken place 
in the syfitem; the latier being o^Mnposed chieOy (if 
phosphate and carbonate of lime, with trniall quantities 
of sulphate of lirae^ magnesia, and tnices nf otht-r earths, 
"Among physiologists and medical philosophers gen- 
erally^ the idea prevails that the 'ossification* (or the 
gradual at-cumiiUiion of earthy salts in the system) >'hich 
characterizes 'natural death' i& the result oi 'oldagei* 
bnt investigation sh(*w^ that STich an explanation is un- 
satisfactory. Ffir» in the first place, if 'old age' (which 
is really the nnmber of ycaw a person has Jived) is the 
cause of the ossification which accompanies it» then, if 
'like caused produce like effects/ afi of the szime age 
' should be found in the same slate of ossifjcatitm; but 
investigation pix>ve9 beyond all doubt that such i^ nut 
the case. How common It is to see individuals a1>oul 
fifty years old as aged and decrepit as others at seventy 
oreigbtyl . . . 

■ ' Wc now come to the most important change of all, 
which fully accounts for tho many differences in the 
brain existing between youth and old age, that is, the 
changes in the hIood*vcflse1situpplying it. Thcartcnc:^ 
in old age become thickened and lessened in calibre 
fnmi lihrinou>. girlaHunas, and earthy deposits. This is 
I" more ofu^iy detected in the larj^cr vessels » but all. even 
to the most minute snbdivisirin^. undergo the same grad- 
ual chan^fc. Thua the supply of blood to the brain be- 
I comes less and less; hence the diminution In sixe of the 
I organ from the prime of life to old age: hence the 
I functit?n8 of the brain become gradually impaired; the 



m^ rotnv amd old jcs com^srsjK 



vjgarou bnm of niddle life mAo^Oy fiTtoff 
iom cl memarf. c o p f aaioa of ideas, haASxty to faDovi 
loBff cnrmtt of tboogla, notioas obGrioos of tbe pas 
and r^ardleai as to tbe fntnpc. orelemMSs of mQiac&. 
XMijr iiDpreaoos, aofUmaz of tbe fanon, and th^t tmb»- 
cilhy so chafftctenRie of exuvoe «£«.*' 

After qnodng from Cof^Dd, Hoopei^c " Physici^'j 
Vftde IfccQiii." and from like experiracnts of M. Kayer. 
U. CntTciIlMtr, M. Roslaii, U. Recamier, afid othoK, 
Dr. Etsiik canEjQi3e<; 

*' We have qooled from the ftbove authorities to show 
tlut ossiSc2tioa and tbickccuQjt ^i ^^ Ariirries of lise 
brail] lus not beenoveriooked, but that it is a fact which 
has beeo known for many years; aUo to show that thi* 
fradoal pioccsa of oaaificatioo a not due to uy ioflam. 
matofy action. And wc shall show ibat this earthy 
matter has been deposited from the bloud, onr! iDcrea»s 
year by year with old age, thus leS9efiiag: the calibre of 
the lai;ger vesBeb, partUlty, and in some cashes fully, 
'clo^Sfiti^ up' the capiUarics, gradual!}' dimmiAbing^ the 
supply of blood to the bnuts. caasinff its diminution ia 
^£e in old age, and fally itpccotmtitig iot the gradaal Ic^ 
of the mental cap^ibilitics before eaumcratcd. 

■ ■ Aa age advances, the energies of the gaj^fia/ s^jfm 
decline; digestion, circulatkin, and the secretory func- 
tions arc lessened ; the gangiia diminish in £txe, booomo 
firmer, and of a deeper hue. In old agr Ihr i/rrtt 
becoTue tougher and firmer, the mcdnllary substance 
ditninisihci, and their blood-wssels lessen in calibre. 
The Jicnsibility of the whole cerebro-spinal sj'^lcm de- 
creases, hence diminution of the intellecltiaJ poweis^ less- 
ened aj-tivity and iitx^ngth in the organs of locomotion 
in advanced age." 

We quote further from pages 2f and 3S; 

''In tlic foregoing pages we have pointed out the 
differences cxistinjf between yotitb and old age. In the 
former the viirious organs and structure*: are elastic, 
yielding, and pliabte; the si^nsns hth keen, the mind 
active. In the 1* tbo3C tjualities are usurped by 
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hardness, rigidity and ossification; the senses are waol* 
ing in su-sce^plibtUly, the mind in memory and c^jx-urity. 

" iMinhi^r, that Xh^^Q chaitges are due, firstly, to a 
gradoal accumuiaiioD of fibrinous jind g<;lAliiHHis siib> 
stances; secondly, to n ^adunl deposition of c^trthy 
compounds, chiefly phospbiitc and rarbonatc of limo. 
These, acting in concert, diminish the cnlibrc of the 
larjj^r arterial vessels, and by degrees partially, and 
sometimes fully, oblittfr.ile the cApillanes. By the;^ 
depositions every origan and strtieinre in the system ii; 
altered in clernsity and function; iht- fluid, daictic, j*U- 
ablct and Aetivc state of body gi\x.s place to a solid* 
Inactive, rigid. oE»^i£ed, and decrepit <.x»iidttion. The 
whole aystcin is 'choked up*; the cuttain falls, the play 
of life is ended, terminating in so-called ' natural death.' 

•'The general iini>rejtsion Ls Ihat this accumutalicTn of 
fihrinoiis. gelatinous, an<l fx'^jjeou^: matter ifi the rfmlt of 
oM ;ig'e — thf rcKnlt of limc, thr Tfirtott^ tff»rlt ui tht* 
failure of that mysterious aoiniAl principle, life. Uut 
in an after chapter we shall show that this great vital 
principle, which ift centered in the cerebro-spinal axis, 
|rradtially wanes because the brain and nerves by degrees 
loM? their supjily of bli>otl, their jiowenk i>f ttelectioii and 
iubibition, and are deprived of Ihdr ordained uourish- 
ment by means of this gradual process of indaration and 
ossification. . , , 

■ ■ We will now inqitire mto the toura of those depo^- 
Uons. which gradti^tUy aceimiulalc from Ibe first penou 
of existence to idd a^e. . . . 

"As the bh^ti I-* built up from the thyh (which is 
formed from the ch>"mc by Ihc action of the bile and 
]xinere;ilie duid), wc should expect to find in the latter 
the same calcareous matter: ank such is tkt fa^t, that, on 
nnah'SiJi, we find the same eailhy salts in the chyle elk 
ex:<;t in the Wood. As the rhyif is formed from the t^yffif 
(which is the product of action of the stomach and its 
secretions on ffKjdi, we should in it find the same c^ilcarc- 
ous matter; and ^uch, again, is the /a£t. But as the 

Etttymf is the product of tfi^esrmi. we opect to find the 
tome calcareous matter in the contents of the stomac' 
atid such also is the fact. The contents of the stoini 
^ • 
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jaaijva sDsven in 
tk acftfire! SoBeof tte soil ccacnQjr ftsod Alimcm- 
217- sabonccs cgouia a ffu ^ friii T nly i ^g r ppopoc ii ofl 
of «uthy ooMppandit nne a ^n^vi^^. aod others a very 
.^uBTttiMCSt. ' Xo matter wkic febid of food v« eat, oc 
vtat 9ind wr driok. the earthy »lu cmtxhiecl Uunia 
bvx iH tbo same aooroe — ilie earth/ 

•-If w«eat vegetable food, piaiiis derive tbejr earthy 
saki&na tbc canh in which tl^/grow. If Animal ftcsb 
te oar sostecaac*, they have the sama eonrcc, through 
■te iiMiTinm ckf tbc anfmal «c cat, which derives it£ i^up- 
P^ bam T^ctation. Ptsh is the sea* fowla in the air. 
^^ *- opon the earth, all dmvt' the eanhv salu con- 
ia them ori^^cuUy from the ejuth, in the food on 
tbfy Ure* Any or^n, or all the orguii% pat to- 
^ nan or any being. cannot^^wiT^irr^ any clement ; 
i$ t^riky in man is tUrmd fr^m ihi forth* 
^ - ti tJ^ i* follows, that if wc can so rcj^ulate our 
o^ drink' — that the amouut uf earthy matter 
^1 system be sufQcieai uiily for (he growth 
of the l>i>ncs* without vbich oi:r povrcm 
^otioa wnild be uacIcxx (the body being 
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deprived of its mecfaanical levers), the many orffaDS and 
ftiruciurcs would not, wid eoiild not, harden and ossify ; 
iKl' artL-ricfi would not bccomt- indurati^d and It.'^eued in 
c^ilibrc. capiUorice would not become obliterated, the 
hr-Axii would nut decreasL- in size' by age, si^hl woLdd not 
fail, hciiring, tiiSLe, and amcll would not lose their sus- 
ceptibility, hair would rot turn j^ey, the skin would not 
lii:L*omc dry and wrinkled, the body would retain iufluid- 
ity, elasticity, and activity, and the brain its mental cap- 
iibilitiL'.'i. If we oan so regulate ourdiet that these earthy 
compounds are talccn into the syi^tem in smaiUr quanti< 
ties, and therefore take a /<i?/^'*v period to accumulate — 
if wc can even partially accomplish this— wc can prolong 
Life! 

"We have sbown 'old age" and 'natural death' to 
be due to /tw causes — firstly, to the action of atmospheric 
i>.tygen, which constimes our bodies And causes Hbrinoiifi 
and £:elatinou3 accumulations; i€<cn^ly. to a depasiti4>ii 
of farthy matter (ossincaiion). If» therefore, we can, 
by artificial means, partially arrest thc^ never-ceasing 
action of atmospheric oxyjcen, and at the same time pre- 
vent the accumulations of these earthy compounds, or 
even remove them from the s>-3lcm — that state of body 
termed "old age* would be deferred, and life would be 
prolonged for a iats^h^nal period ! 

' ' Liebig says : ' Many of the fundamental or leadinfr 
ideas of the present time appear, to liirn who Vrowzi not 
what science has already achieved, as extravaj^^Qt aj« the 
notions of the alehcmi>itx.' 

" In all the animal kingdom there is a beauty of 
struciure manifested, wondnjus, marvelous, and ex- 
quisite; but man 4i/<frif has been endowed with knowl* 
ed^. wisdom, and understanding, as a eole and exclu- 
sive gift to him, 

"Speaking of the patriarchs, Jofiephuflaliirra-n: ^Thtir 
fcad was fiftfT for the prohnj^tiimn i\f tiff; and besides. 
Godat!oraed them a longer time of life on iiceount of their 
virtue and the good uw they made of it in ai^tronomical 
and geometrical discoveries,' Many authors contend 
that the years, at the lime of the patriarchs* were shorter 
than at the present time — not more than one-fourtli the 
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, vIm>d be begat S a Ul i, &Uab 

IjQPal Elbcr, and Adam would hav« 

j.jnnJfMhtT at tbtrty*three. Til 

_ cl]o« the years were \bm than at Um 

n ia probable. a:id quite posBJble (prcsnm- 

^rt leaded to iM^vTity). that the patn- 

^iJrTeooTidcd tfi:e8. Who, tbcrcfoi^, <sa 

^ifiixir knowlcOj^anil ili^^Fveries, wfat^ 

^^^ Dian rony Dot Agaia re-dijoowr the 

^^ vhkb has tie^ni 1^ for so many a£«s« 

Buy probably be summed tip in tlie 

^1^^ ^bsistsnpoQ food which contains 
cl ttmc. a Ur^ proportion will enter 
of the diynie, the chyle, and the 
the blood the deposition of lime 
er the amount of lime that blood 
will be the amount depcxsstt^ in th<; 
^^ the degree of ofisification, and the 
_ ^ jttdttfed that nudity, in».iivit}'. and 
'^ ^Mefc flxake him old find brings him to 

cbrirhAod. if the fnod and driolc t^ken to 

^jjMrt the body are selected from the ani- 

^^l^g the iircij/ Amount of Hme. the least 

0ttf into the composition of the chyme, 

, ' t^ blood, the le-»i amount will there bft 

'"^^ :0f decree of ossification, the leas the 

. Afld decrepitude, and the Uttffer tfu 

^ over twenty pages to tables of the 

wb^h fihow that fruits and nut« have 

^ ^L^jftOf e^^T^^y matter, aa compared with 

'i-g^octipertles, of any of the fwxls now used 

-! carder arc animal foods; then come 

,ji] foftrth and latft aro the pubcs and 
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cereals, wbich arc fihowu to liave tbe 1ai;gesL aninunt of 
earthy mAttcr. The follou'iDg quotation ls from page ^9: 

'• From the foregoing analyses wc sec that fruiW, 
as distinct from vegetables, bflve the least amount of 
earthy matter; most of them eonUin a largo quantity of 
water, but that water in itself ih of the purest kind-^a 
distilled water of nature, and huB in solution vegetable 
albumen. 

" We also notice that they are to a great extent free 
from the cji^i^isfd albumens — glutinous and fibrinous 
sabstaocesi and many of tbem contain i^r^j^—critic^ tar- 
taric, malic, etc, — which, when taken into the system, 
aL"t directly upon iho blcxid, by ini-Tea&ing ita soliibilily, 
by thinning it ; the process of circulation is more c'ldily 
carried on, and the blood flows more easily in the eapil- 
laries (which become lesseced in calibre as age ad- 
vances) than it would if of a thicker nature. By this 
means tbe blood ilows ea&ily in vessels which have bet^n 
perhaps for years lost to the passage of a thicker fluid. 
Further, these adds iow^r the temperature of the body, 
therefore the process of wasting combustion, or oxida- 
tion, which increases in ratio to the temperature of tbt' 
body, as indicated by the thermometer, . . » 

•'Speaking of the annVnts, Hcsiod» the Greek poet, 
says: 'The uncultivaled fields affonlod tbem their 
fruits, and supplied their bountiful and unenviod re- 
past.* Porphyry, a Platonic philosopher of the third cen* 
lory, a man of great talent and learning, says; 'The 
ancient Greeks lived ontircly upon the frniu of the 
earth/ Lucretius, on the same subject, says; 

** <Sq|( sajms werv thflit lint anil chlolot t(»d» 

AikI thcnc red .inp'*ri thn* ndorn tt*o ^v^oii, 
The ii«»vef ihnipijiM ihoir linibo were firm fthdslrtmg; 
Their lito wai healthy, and trkulr a^ wbi long , - - 
Relunifng years slin law itiem in ThHr prlmr ; 

Nol u^lits. nur hrvtL on Btroiii; ili^'ascv wnit. 
And CrIL sivi nrwsof ccmini: hastv fntp; 
Natur* not ywt grpw w«k, nc»l y^t tjpgan 
To vbrink Int^ an in^h the Inrgir^i vjiitn ' '* 

In addition to those argument;^ in favor of fruit-eat- 
ing with which many arc familiar,— namely, that fruits 
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abound in cooUnf? and corrective acids, that they an 
filled wiUi water more exquiiiitely dt«tiUed than science 
can yet compass, and that their /fee use opens the por- 
tals of tbt^ system and cures and prevenls many dis- 
eases, — Dr, Evans has made, in our Judgment, a most 
imporl^nt umtributinn to scirna; in jioiTiling out tlutt 
nuLs and fruits arc the most free of all f*Hid.s fmin earthy 
matter, and hence from liability to cause o&sification and 
decrepitude, 

Attention is called to the following^ further extracts 
from Dr. Evans' book. It will be observed that he 
places fmits cind nuts as fir^t in their fitness for the prn^ 
motion of health and longevity; animal foods ar<- placed 
second; vegetables third; and lo^ and worst, ate 
placed the pulses and cereab!, which, from their alleged 
excess of earthy salts, are of all foods bc3(t calculated to 
induce ossification of the Joints and lissueft, thiclceniag 
of the artenos, and consequent and inevitable prcmatttre 
old age, and that ilecrepitnde and JmbecUity almost 
univcr^lly but wrongly reckoned a necessary conditJOQ 
of senility, 

It is curious and interesting to note that this order 
in which Dr. Evans has classified foods corre.'tponds with 
what all philosophical ftudcnts will agree must have been 
the expcnence of the race since its cntr>" upon our 
planet At first man, with no tools, agricultarc, or fire, 
could neither kill tior calch animals, raise cerca!s» or 
cook cither the one or the other; and must have 8tib< 
stKted. like all animals Oelow man, on foods i^pontane- 
ously produced bynatuic; hence nuts and fruits must 
bnvebeen the fir^i foods utilized by man. Next came 
theslnying. cooking, and eating of animals; wild tnbeM 
of men exi-siing on ihi; earth to-d;iy utv subKtiindally 
unrtcfjiminted with CL-rcals and nj^ri cult lire, subsisting 'r» 
frKHlft >i^)f>nC:iE]rovisly prodmrtsiI^Mippleincntcd by the ftcs 
of animals. Auu last ccuio^ ' Iture and oereal eatin 
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The consensus of writers, from ih© lime of Ih© Creeks 
to llie present day, unite in wiyiog thai the prirahive 
peoples had health and vi^r ; while it has been rcscr%"ed 
for civUizalion to breed dismasts whose name is legion, 
\nd to witness imbecility, decrepitude^ and premature 
death go hand in band witli Itixury and plenty. The 
nice liiis strayed far from the paUi of health and pence; 
and most liki^ly mu^t rcttiniby the route whence it came; 
(i) discuntinuc the use of cerc;^^ and vc^lables, and 
the multitudinous cooking and concoctions to which the 
use of these producti* givci birth; (2) make fruiLi and 
nuts the basis of hiiniAn food, supplcmcuicd with such 
animal produeta, witli the minimum of cookery, a3 in the 
present condition of the race maybe found necessarj*; 
(3) an abfuluto return to nuts and fruits, uncooked and 
UBgca^oncd, After which there will bo no diseafiee, and 
no doctors upon the face of the earth. 

*' It ts one of neittirt's hv:s and a very simple one, 
that we are built up from what orig-innlly w;is vegetable 
albumen; and. with the exception of the alkaline and 
earthy salts, every structure and organ in our bodies was 
developed from a:»l is nourished by albumen^ It wtis 
one of the laws of Eden that man should eat albumen— 
veget:ible albumeo^ti its purest form» as it exisbi in 
fruits, 

• ' There is, therefore, a ?impHdty, a reason, a won- 
derful philosophy in the first command given to man, 
Man may live entirely upon fnuts, in better health than 
the majoriLy of mankind now enjoy. Good, Round, ripe 
fruits are never a cause of disease; but the vegetable 
acids, as we have before stated, huh^r the temperature of 
the body, decrease the process of combustion oroxida* 
tion^thcrefore the waste of the system — lesji sleep i(s 
retjiiired, activity is increased, fatigue or thirst hardly 
experienced ; still the bMy is well noumhed, and» as a 
eomparatively small quantity of i5;irthy salts are taken 
into the system, the ^mt of 'old age' is in some de- 
gree removed, the ifftet is delayed, and life la prolonged 
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to a period \^t beyond our 'threescore y«ars and tco/ 

^^ Animal fifth. Taken as a cIajw, ronlainn next to 
the least anioimt of earthy salts. , • . 

"The amount depends, firstly^ upon the qafmtil 
conuined in the food of the aokaal; srcendix* upon thi 
duration of ttme the animal iios eaten such food— tha£ 
is. its age. Younger animals of evcrj' cl^tiia coittjun 
ics^ amount of cartby salts in their tlc^h than older om 
thus vwU, ia the ;malyM;s generally given, amtaios only 
about one-fourth the amount of earthy saltd found in ad 
equal weight of the fiesh of an adult animal, and ft 
further cimtainii from \2 to if per cent, more phosphoric 
acid than is necessary for Uie formation of salts. . > * 

*' 'The Inie unsnpbisticaletl American Indian.s m 
the sources of the Missouri, during the winter montl 
are reported to subsi^ entirely w.'^tm dried buiFalo 
—not the fat portions, but the muscular part, , - . Dur-" 
iag their subsistence on dried /^'WfviViJw, they arc de- 
serihed by travelers who were intimate with their Imbita 
of life, as never tasting even the most minute portioi 
of any vegetable whatever, or mttakine of any oth* 
variety of food. These fnctn, then, tend to alrow that" 
athtntin&tis tijis^ue is of r/«^ capable of sustaining life.' — ^ 
Dr. THtf^ps&n. 

'* In other articles of animal food wc have milk^ un- 
skimmed, skimmed, and butiermilk; they all contain 
about .7 per cent, of salts ■ but the latter contains a large 
<juantity of Urtie acid, which has a grtr:ii tendency to 
prevent the accumulation of earthy matter in the system, 

"* Ch^u contains salt* in about the aame proportion 
milk deprived of its water. It seems by ib* analysis 
have a large quantity of s::dt3 (nc^irly 5 per cent.), bul 
ihey exist in ratio to its highly notirlshing i>ro|jcrlies. 

" Eg^ga contain i , s p<^r cent, of salts (. s per cent. 
than beef and mutton). . , . 

" The cereals concttitnte the baais of man's food ; they 
mostly contain lai^e quantitie^s of mineral matter rmd as 
a class are the worst ad^ipted -is 3 fiw»(l fi>r man, in re- 
gard to a long life, Man s so-called 'staif of life ' is, 
a great extent, the cause of his premature death, 

" la the twcnty*dccond and twenty-third chapteirs 
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the Third Beck ('Thalia') of Horodotiifi, awcribinji: a 
visit of some Persian aiiib;tsga[l(irs lo the ^onj^-livc^cl 
iithiopians ^Macrobii). Iho Hthopian^ 'asked what the 
Persian king; was wont t» e;it. aii<l to whM :ige th<- locg^* 
est-Uved of the Persianshad bccu knovm to attain. Thcjr 
told him that the King atu brfad, and described the 
cature of i^fuat — addJnj; that fij^/ii^ yt-an was the lougest 
term of man's life amon^^ the Persians. Uereat he re- 
marked, "It did nut surprific him, if they fed <ir dirt 
(bTx:ad), that they died ao soon; indeed, he was sure 
thcjy never would have lived so long as eighty years ex- 
cept for the refreshment they got from that drink 
(moaning the wine), wherein he confessed the Persians 
3urpa^4sed the Etliiopians/" The lebthyophagj then, in 
their turn, questioned the King conooming the term of 
life and diet of his ue*jple, and were Udd that moat of 
them lived to be a nundrtd ami fn^ttty ytars ofti, while 
some even went lieyond tha.t agu ; they ate hoiUd fiitliy 
and had for their drink uothingbut wi7i-' . . , 

" Wc, therefore, sec that the different kinds of food, 
in regard to longevity, have the following order ■ fmits, 
h&h, animal f<>fjd (de£h, eggs. etc.). vogetablea. cereaU. 
In the same order do we trace the age of man by his 
diet. It ifi written that man in the first ages Hved for a 
period which to us seems incredible ; but in the present 
generation the average time of lifeissoshort, that a man 
at eighty or ninety years is tnUy a modern ' patriarch.' 
Mfln'a first and ordained diet was fruits; he then ate 
animAl food, which waa subsequently permitted to him ; 
after this he gained a knowledge of agriculture — he 
grew vegetables and cereals; and not content with thi«, 
during the last few years ho has learned to add iimc 
Ttrtifii tally t.i> them — to shriak and lessen an already 
shortened existence, 

' ' In nature a curious yet simple phenomenon Is often 
obsor\'cd— a rjVand/^i//. If perpetual. italternatcH and 
becomes a fall and rise. We notice it in the f:un, in 
gravity, in fluctuation, in the tides, and even in the rise 
and faJl of empires, Man has degenerated — this dcgco- 
orationisdne solely to his diet. He has/-i//fff: but we 
hope that he has ri^n to the highest point in the art of 
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shoitcning hi^ days, an<] tbal in th« preacot ^encraiicm 
ho will cTiinmcnce to gjadnally /a// back on hit; ortj^iuU 

exiAtenco have been little by litUc decreasing- — ct ba^ 
been a gntduAl /aii\ bnt both science ;ind religion leU U5 
that he must riu again, tiiat bis life on earth must be 
prokmj:ed. * . . 

" It is a well-known fact lliat diildreu broti^ht up on 
hMHtaH tcilk Are healthier and more robuM. than children 
fed on (Mw'i* milk- The reason is obvinna. The salts 
in kum£tn ir:M exist in ratio to its noumbing properties, 
ajc one pArl of KuttA to fieventeen iind a h^Uf |)art>! of ni- 
trogenous matter; in itfur'f milk* as one pan of saJis ti> 
six And one-third pcirtfl of the same noumhin^ ^ub- 
Kianccrs, Tbcrcfort-, iu round numbers, the nutrient 
part of eow's milk Lvntoios nearly three times the amount 
of salts as (.ompared with human milk. The pro^xirtions 
of alkaline and earthy salt5 are proximately the swimc in 
the ashes of both, so that one otince of cai^einc taken 
from cow'j^ milk contains nearly three limes the amount 
of tttrthy salt« found in an equal weight of caecine from 
bumAH milk, 

*' A hurann bcinp takes four or five times lonp;r to 
matiirir than a cow; the latter therefore grows more 
(juickly. anJ it:* bones ossify in a Ic-s,'* jjcriodof lime than 
the former, whose organs are more i^aduid in Uwlr 
development And ^rn>wth — whusv hont> shmild taJce a 
longfcr time to ossify, and therefore nature pive-s a food 
whirh c-nnlainfi less rartky iriiiui-r. If wc do not follow 
nsiturc's laws some bad result must follow, and one-half 
of our stramous ehlldren, who, besides their millc. are luc 
a rule fed on bread and other farinau^ius f<jod>t— mtwt of 
them rleh in earthy cxtrnpoi^ncl:; — are for their a^ in 
ytvir* antl muntb* b<Hlily nldcrr than hevilthy Jind ni}»Tist 
children of the same agx:- Rickets and moUitics ossium 
anj In themselves diseases, not necessarily caused by 
deficiency of earthy salts in the food, but by a lack 
the system of power to assimilate them, 

'* We c;in »ttmt tlie grovrih of the lower animals by 
g^iving thetn on excenof earthy mutter; wq cim oc4«ify 
them, make them permanently old, and shorten their 
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daya, by the same. la human bcinsrs vrc need flrit lf>ok 
further than the Cretins found in ihe valleys of the Alps-, 
Pyrenees ant! titlicr rtg^ions- Allliough cretinism lia« 
two dL^tinct cau^-s the ftmt and most imptvrtant j* that 
an cxi^css of rtirM^ mailer — hme or magnL-^Lan lime — in 
taken into the system in solution in walcruacd fordrink- 
injf purposes. Hereditary k must be to children born 
of parcnla sitflerin^ from this disease, if not removed 
from the caufte; but sound, healthy children brought 
into districts where crelinisni exists are, ni an early age, 
equally subject to the disease with children born in 
them. 

"Now these being's arc. in their infancy, literally 
prematurely ossified, the development of the bones la 
arrested, the height bciu^^ seldom more than four and a 
half feet. The bones 4jf the cranium, which in a natural 
state shiiulil t^xpand lo ;illaw Ihtt t)r;iin Ui gniw and 
develop, at an early age becomes thickened, hardened, 
and o^ifiecl to j^nch an extent that expansion is impos- 
sible; the brain, therefore, cannot develop; it is grad- 
nally deprived of its blood supply from below; it ie 
incased a^d imprisoned by iut own .nhield : iLh intellect- 
ual part caunui develop; the bein^ ta ftubEiervient to the 
animal porltan; he hemini^K vonurimi-s and hLsi:iviou^, 
and in many cases sink? in intcUi^nee below the level 
of many of the brutes. The age of Cretins i« short ; few 
of ihcra reach thirty years, and as Clayton remarks. 
■ although they die eariy, ihoy socin present the appear- 
ance of age,' This miserable fttiUc of existcncic is due. 
to a ST^at extent, to prtmattirf ossification. 

" It is thereftire elftar that infants should be fed on 
human milk ; th.-it children, during their sT^wth, tdiould 
not be fed almost entirely *>n fond*; rich in ea^rthy skills 
— on a cereal or farinaceous diet ; lime should be given 
for the expansion and development of their bodies. 
They should therefore pal a mix(?d diet — fruits or animal 
food in excess of the fahnaeeous; and further, as taae 
detennines the shape <if :\ lirnb. exerase and alhletic 
gurnet dhuuld be cncdLiraj^ed , and a.*f the mind iniluenccs 
the chaTauLcr» sympaihie-s, and welfare of man, and 
laves him by its aetivt) ::i:d development at the head 
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of Oio d^vsnctd* 
ol hie — AooU be earned bvt is a 
viricb vtn be ailUiKiive to, jtDd ap ptBoatgJ b^, 
ceivorof knowSedfj^; eo that, in dc o o n pO Bi t^ tiic 
loatioa ttaaaeqacfed, and recombisiag a in 
attradlve forma, be may laf the fom^atioa in 
from tha rapervlaion aod cxpericscc of the eood, 
cooiertict spon It a caaUe of wMoiii^btt not at the ex- 
paoaa of tmdily hcahb. 

"To r«t&rQ to the rabject of q uantit y of food ic* 
qmred to Austain life, we aftnn that mort men cm more 
thao ta raqtuaiLe for tbia piirpo«« — roorr than is actnnll^ 
good for tbem. Mjid does not require foor or fiva mrari 
a day ; be would be in Ear better hcAhh on two« or at 
moat three meals to the twetity-fottr boura* 

"Fniita lire nutn'tifiaa tn theniHt;1\*es ; but nboaJd 
tbojr aot ooAtain auJfkient oitro^D to ^tisfy a thcorcti* 
cal appetite, we have shown that all other elemcnta are 
preaent. and that man may absorb the deficient nitrogen 
from the forrouDdin^ atmoaphere, the combioatton rv- 
fltilting In albumen, ur protein. For this re^iHort, to* 
l^elhcr with the fact that ihcy eontaia httle earthy 
tnaticr. fruita arc man'a best diet if he tmly dcairca a 
lonxtife/' 

I,ack of flpocc forbids more than a brief quotation 
from Dr Evjlq h clL-iivter on " IiLHUuices uf Longevity in 
Mati aril] Iti thu Aniiual and VcgcUblc Kingdoms." 
Tbo following ia from the I04tb and anc(;e<:dizig: pages; 

"On reviowing nearly two thousand reporter) c^s^% 
of pevwmi who lived more than u ccnLur>', wc gvncraUy 
find some peculiarity of diot or hAbiij; to Account for 
tlieiranf£:ed longevity; we fmd some were living among 
nil the iRxiiriefl life coidd afford, others in the most ab^ 
jerl povurty, bc-g<gin^ their brea^l ; some were samples 
of r4>-mmetry and physiqne. othi^rs cnpplcs; Kjme drank 
lat^'io qiTJintltteii of water, otliern little; )u>rnt' were total 
abMiaincriii from aleuhoUi: dritiis. others dninkarda: 
»ome Hinoked tobacco, gf ^14 not; some lived eti* 
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tiroljr an vegetables, others to a great extent on animrtl 
foods; some led ACttvc Hvca. others sedentary; »oinc 
worked with their bram. others with their h^ndfl; some 
ate fmly one mcid ii HsLy^ others f<jur or five; some 
few ate large quAatUicK of food, others a small omouDt ; 
in f.ict, wc notice great divergence Ixjith in habits and 
cliet, but, in those eases where we have been able to ob> 
Cain a reliable aceotint of the diet, we^d onerrrat caittf 
which accounts for the tnajority of cases of longcnnty. 
fnaf/j-rir/iifn tn the qtianttty fij f^M^ . . - 

■■■ Margarei kobertson, or Dnntian, the oldest womnii 
in Scotland, died at Ctmpar Ang:ii5 yesterday* She waa 
born in 1773, and her hnsband, a weaver, died fifty 
years q,%o^ and left her with a daughter, who is Mill 
alive, and over sixty. Mrs. Duncan was a hem'^ swirkrrt 
and until ri^cuntly, when she became blind, wax in jjo--;- 
acsston of all her faculties. Her last illne^ss was only of 
a week'silurdLum/ — DaiJj/ 7>i;^*jsA, Septeml.ier 17, 1879. 

•' Wc do not advise either drinking or amokins:. as a 
means of prolonging life ; but still there ia a philosophy 
notiecd in the cases before us. Both drinking and ^m(lk* 
injj take away the appetite; less food t^ e^tcn> therefore 
n. l[T>4.s atnmiiil uf enrlhy salts are taken into the system, 
and the eanse of old age is delayed in its results ; still, 
sufficient food is taken to support life, and great age 
follows. , . . 

"Among other instances of longevity we have the 
aneiert Britons, whom Plutarch states 'only brj^an to 
f^fftv i/idoX 120 years.* 

" ■ They wert reraarkable /or their fine athletic form, 
for the greiil »tn;ngth of their body, and for being si^'ift 
of fimt, Tht-y i*xcelled in mnning, wrestling, climbing, 
and all Hnds of bodily exercise l Ihcy were patient of 
pain, toil, hr\A suffering of various kinds; were accus* 
tomed to fati^jue- to bear hunger, cold, and all manner 
of hardship?!. They could run into morawics up to their 
net-kH and live: Uiere for daj's without eating/ — Hmry. 

" Boadieca, (Jueen of the at^cicnt Britons, in a speech 
to her army» when about to engage the degenerate 
Reman:-, said; ' ITic great advantage wc have over 
them is, that tiiey cannot, like us, b^r hunger, thirst, 
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beat, or cold: Ibcy mii^ hftvo fine bread, wine, and 
warm houacfi ; to ua every herb and root arc food, every 
juice is our oil, and every stream of water our wine/ 

"'Their iirms, legs, and thinks were always left 
nakedi and for the most part were painted blue. TA^ir 
food consistfd a!mott ex^iuiivtiy of ac&rns, bfrrirs^ ana 
wata*. ' — ■ OV/rt^m H/i , 

"From the above we may justly infer that tbe 
ancient liritons Uvctl i>n a ilict wliidi contained compiara- 
tively n Kinall amount ai earthy salts; further, the aoom 
contaiofl UDUog^UUir nf p^ilnNh, which would harden thL- 
albuminouA and gelatinous structures; they would there- 
fore bo less liable to w^u^te and decay. Their endurano^ 
of httngor, cold, and hardshipn* and their love vi water 
(pml>ably from a hardened state of the skin), cooaot be 
eun»dered as men; fables. . . . 

' ' Thomas Parr, a ruutvc of Shropshire, died in 1655 . 
aged rjj. Henuirriedat thi*ag;eof eighty-eighl. 'seem> 
ing no older than many at forty/ Ho was brought 
to London by Thomas, then Earl of Arundel, to aeA 
Charles 1., 'when he fctl high, drank plentifully of 
winet, by which hi« body waii ptvrchargrd, hts iun^ ob- 
atmctcd, and tlte habit df the whoir hcxly quite dls* 
ordered; in consequence, there could not but be ^>eedy 
dissolution. If he had not changed hifi diet, be might 
have Hved many )xars longer. ' — Etufon. 

" On his body being opened by Dr. Harvey, it was 
foand to be in a tntM jierfect st^te. 'The beaxt wws 
thick , Gbn>U5, and fat ; Au farf$/^grs wrrr m^ /cvn ^snjMt 
ss is rAr c^st im «//aA//vm£r,' and the only cause tr> vhldi 
death could bo attributed was *a iDcre plethora, bfoogjiK 
on t^moreluxunousU^-ingia Loodociban he had been 
Acc t^temed to to his native cofuntry. where his food w^x 
plain and bomriy/ 

■ ' He waM tnnried a secuDd time at the age of a hoa- 
drrd and tweaty-ooe, and conld run in foot*rM?ci aad 
pcrfonn the oc^tnary work of an agriceliiir^ Laboiwr 
when a hnadrtd and focty-fivc ^-cars old. . . . 

iCpMl Sotts, of Boffota, San Salvador* who is j 
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A AMX OflfJS HUNOHU& Ah'D tUGHTV YRA9i& OLD- 9«7 

Tcad n n.'port nf \\Sfa vi»iit In this locally famous man, a 
counlry publican and fonncr- 

■« ■ We are told that be only confeasea to this age (one 
himdnrd aiuI eighty ycm'N); but hU neighbor,*** who must 
l>u better abJc to judi^c, .itlirm tlial hu i* considerably 
iiklcr than he w»ys. He t« n hiilf-yim^d. naincd MigriL-l 
Solis, and bis existence is testified to by Ur. Hcmandcx. 
Vp*ho was assQTcd that, when one of ' ' the oldest inhahi- 
Loiits" WAA Achild. this man was rccogni/cd asacenteim- 
rinn. llijs aij^iauiiv. in 1713, is said to have been dis- 
u>vrretl iimung thost; of penionN who assisted in the 
constniclitjn of a ccrtmn C(>nvcnt (Franciscan convent, 
at Son Sebiu;tian). Dr. Hcmfindez found ibis wonder* 
ful individual working in his gfarden. His skiii was like 
parchment, his hair as while as enow, aod eovenag bis 
head like a lurKtn. W^ attribiiled his long lifr to liii* 
careful hftljitg; taiin^ oniy itftcc a iiay^ ftir half an hour, 
because he believed that more fticid than ootiTd be eaten 
in half an hour could not be digested in twenty-four 
hours. He had been accustomed to fast 00 the first and 
fifteenth of every month, driDking on those i}^^^^ ;ls 
mu<h waUf as pus^^ible. He chose the most uouri^hing 
fouds, and took all things cold.' — LatucS^ September 7th, 

•■From this and other sources vre gather the follow- 
ing habits of this man; (1) He eats but once a day, and 
oaly for half an hour, (2) He cais meat but twice a 
month: frtmi which we may justly infer that he is tu x 
certain extent abefttemiou» in his daily meal. (3) He 
drinks liirgc ijuantitieK of walt-r (4) He favL^ two whole 
cays every month. 

■•From these habits it followit that, compcTod with 
the majority of mankind* he cats little, yet enough to 
support lifo; he therefore takes into bis system a small 
amount of earthy L'ompouods. which therefore bike a 
long;er period to accumulate. «md produce the ^ymptom^ 
of decrepitude and ohl age at a far later period than 
they occur in most individuals who live upon on ordi- 
nary quantity of food, whojic bodies become rigid, de- 
crepit, azid ossified, wc will say. at about 'threescore 
ycar^ and ton/ Furtheft that his drinking large qnan- 
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titiM of water, whic>i. if not nntis^ially hani, wi]] tend 
to dbwiilviMiiid icmavc ibonc earthy compounds. wlik-Ji 
are not the rtf'*"/ but iho <^uu of old ago. Wo h^ivu d<)< 
thought It Hccessiiry lo m:ilce further inquirii^ concejTi- 
\xk% the diet and ii;LbUd <^f this man. Uur infomiAtion is 
dt-Tivcd fTom nutn<.Ttiu* |K'nt)dicftIs, and weonlyarnvc 
at till-- abovt^ couclusions bcca^i^c wc Arc coDvinccd, from 
atcerlamuJ facts and txptrinientfi, that man may by 
diet alunt* attain the agv'whicU Miguel Solis Is supllcJ^4;<! 
lobe/' 

Wt take the following; from a lengthy enumeration 
of inManccs gleaned from various historians and 5cicD- 
tiWs fi;oing to shov the extraordinary lonj^cvity attained, 
under natural conditions, by the mammal aa well as 
reptile and £ish tribes: 

" The horse in hiJi wikl stiic lives to npwArds of fi] 
years; bnl when hTcnght to snhjitgaiion by the licverit 
of naan, he seldom attains half this as^c. 

" h is a weU-lcnowD fact ibai when a horse does Hi 
work, and passes tbc >frcatcr part of his days — e&] 
the early ones— in his pasiture, he lives to nearly foi 
yrars; but when a liors-c^ is h-T.rd-wtirk«cl and the proccfts 
of transpiration thereby jncrcju^cd, and is. morctnxn fed 
upon heans, oats, and uther 'oswif}'ing" fotxls. his days 
arc much shorter; few in fact reach twenty years, and 
even ■ Kclipsc/ a race-horse which for speed is said to 
have never been defeated, with all the attention which 
tnan could bestow, died at twenty-hve years. 

*' Tlii^ futthful servimL of man mxjii lieeumes prema- 
turely old from the diet on which he is fed ; in fact, bis 
food contains vo much earthy matter ihat coacrcilons 
(hippolithi) af phosphates of lime, magnesia, and am- 
monium, in the c^^ctim are of veryeommoc oceurenoo; 
the deposition of earthy salts in the system is also aocel* 
orated by hard work, which inereo.'Ees the prooees o€ 
Iran s pi ration, 

'* From the above few cases of the flges of reptiles, 
birds, and animals, which wc have selected as illnstra- 
tions. it is clear that those of thcru which attain the 
^eateet lon^vity in animated nature are those vhich 
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are subject to or pt^s&cssccl of one or more of Um; follow- 
ing peculiarities or qiulitics : 

"(i) Those which arc only slightly euBceptiblo to tfae 
action of atmospkeno oxygen. 

"{3> Those which ure po^sofiscd of a reslOTAtivo 
power, or are cnabl<Kl to throw off from the system fibri- 
nous, gclatiDouSt Aiid earthy matter, and the more per- 
fect this renovation, the greater the duration of life. 

'* (j) Those which subsist upon food which cont^iDS a 
small quantity of earthy compounda. . , . 

"Rain-water iii the purest form of water occurring in 
nature; however, even during it^ fall to the ffurfoce of 
the earth it acquires impurities from the air, but directly 
it toitche.s the laud il falls upim il dissolves some of the 
materials with which it comes in contact and becomes 
t^till more- impure. Most salts are more or less soluble 
in water, which is the mo5t g;cncral solvent of chemical 
substances in nature; rain-water thus dissolTes and com-* 
bines with prirtions of the soluble constitucnLH from the 
strata through which it percolates, and becomes spring- 
water or river-water, and ultimalcly passes into the sea 
to a^n take part in this vaat process of distillaUon, 
The solid matter in solution in water is deposited when 
the water is evaporated : in order to obtain pure water 
it is therefore neceasary to distill it, that is, to boil it, 
iind cnllccl the waler produced by tlic condeusalion of 
the steam. . . - 

"Distilled water, v^^ ^^ a drinV, 15 aktorhefl dirertly 
into the blood, the solvent properties of which it increases 
to an extent that will keep salts already existing in the 
blood in solution, present their undue deposition in the 
various organs and structures, and favour their climina* 
tiou by the dtfTerent excreta. If the same bt Utkeii in 
large quantities, or if it be the onlyliquid taken into the 
system, either a* a drinlc, or a* a mrdium, for the imli- 
nary decoctions of tea. coffee, cIch, itvHll in time lend to 
remove those earthy compounds which have accTimulaied 
in the system, the effects of which usually become more 
manifest a» the age of forty or fifty years ia attained. 
The daily use <jf dislilled watt^r fjcililat&s the removal of 
deleterious componnda from the body by means of the 
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cxcrvto, an^i therefore tea<Ir. to the prolonfi:atioii of cx- 
istcnix?. The? H'it* of di-itined vnitcr may be cspecialty 
Tccommcndcd after the a^c of thirty-five or forty years 
lis attained; it will of itself prevent many discascfl to 
which mankind is especially subject aftt:r this age; 
&Qd were it generally used, |>Tave1, stone in the bladder 
and other di^aucs due to the formation of calcaU 
different parts of the systemj would be much more 
common." 

The concluding quotitions from Dr. Evans' cruditcT 
logical, and remarkable book be^n on page 163 : 

"Science dictates, and even the moHt casual obse 
who — for purpose or prlncriplc — attempt* to comprehc 
the iniths and phenomena of tmivrrsal Nature, itnhe^ 
tattnffLy admits, thai * every phc^mrn^ has ita r<^asffH, 
every tffe^^i its rausf.' This is a fact established and in- 
disputable; but how often are the /a^s of lifr and cf 
4t&tk doomed to be overlooked by Uie deluded, and even 
removed from their legitimate sitiution. which they of 
necessity embrace in forming volumes in the library of 
the academy of Xaturc! For the sake of methixl, wo 
classify and arrango under many heads, which arc but 
servitors to avoid a chaa^ of observations^ descripcious 
and deductions; the confuMous thua avoided obviouztly 
present themselves, but ono branch of ^encc i8 do* 
]>endent upon another — each forms a part, all uii{ie<l a 
whole — for Nature is ono. To roco^fnijw ono and ig- 
nore another portion or an entirety — each part of whi^ 
ia dependent upon unity— 15 to break a rule which re- 
mainfi unbroken. To say that even*thing dies simply 
because it has lived — tliat the age of man is fixrd irre- 
Bpoctivc of reason or cause— is not only prcdumptton, 
but confessedly a want of contvptioa. a disbelief In what 
is and therefore must be. and an a^^ault on the fixed 
immutable laws of natural phenomena, 

* ' When we reflect or meditate on the progrcas of 
ilizcd man, we notice wonders and improvements in his 
surroundings, for his welfare and comfort; wc dLscover a 
spirit of inquiry among men, a stlcnt march of thought 
—9i Steady progress. Impelled forward by an eternal la 
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— Nature's law— cxperienwj. This law we may com- 

Eare lo a circle; Ihu beginning we know not, the end we 
DOW not. This circle enlarges, expands — where i» the 
limit? Opposition* reproach* threats, and violence can 
only be a tempornary checlt ; ihey cannot control, aliAtt^, 
or arrest the progress of inquiry, the keenness of tc> 
search, the resnlts of experience. But among ihe 
varied and expanding objects of research, is not iiiiiuiry 
which appertains to the preaervatioii of life the most im- 
portant of all to humainly ? 

•'What IS man without health, even if endowe<l with 
richer? Take away the latter and their accump^irying 
luxuries — only give him health ; this accomplished, the 
first desire is a retum of the riches. But with both a 
word remains which we hate to utter, a thought wc 
dread to contemplate, a thing which g^ves sorrow, pain, 
and grief- That word, tliat thought, thai thing, is 
Dtath. Even in coses where life appears a burden, how 
tenaciously do men cling lo it ! How (he spirit recoils 
from a struggle with Death! How fondly it retains its 
gra^ of life 1 Man's great desire is for health aud long 
life an earth ; to this llteic arc but ajme few uxi^L'ptions — 
the refiult of incidi^ntal impressions. ' Man chngs to the 
worid as his home, and would fain live here forever.' 

" ' And can we see the newly-lumcd earth of eo many 
eravc!i, tiear the almost hr^urly ^undiag knell that aaroancca 
the departure of anotlier <oul from it* hodilj" fabric, meet 
our associates cUd in Ihc garb of wee, hear of dcoth after 
death among those whcm wc knew— perhaps rcsjiccted, per- 
haps loved — witliont pausing to oonauor if we may not seek 
and haply tmd mcr€ tkan thf mtte cattsts^ find the w^nus a/ 
ckfikiHg the premature di.t^oliitinn that so painfully excites 
the deepest and most hidden sympAthicit of our nature f Tkt 
prolongaiam of the lift of the people miist ticcomc An csscn^ 
tial part of family, mnmcipal, and iiatiiaial pttlky. Al< 
though it is right and glorious to incur ritlci and to sacrifice 
life for public objects, it has always been fcU that length of 
days IB the measure, and that the compaction by the people 
of the full term of natural existence la the groundwork of 
their felicity- For untimely <^eath is a great evil. What is 
so bi Iter as a premature death of a wifr, n child. afathrr> 
What da^GS to the earth so many hopes, breaks so many 
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fiuspicioiifi enterprUdt, at th« traiuiturAl <l»&th ? The 
OS niihf^l interpreters of our ^pirACioos, have always s 
that Iff /A^ hap/itfr ugts of She -uf^ld iht^ jMir^ of tears s 
in drifii up. ' — RfgisSrar- Gtmrral of EnglaniL 

*' In the preseat day, vlicn wc arc so accnstomed 
wondere thai they no longer excito our wonder^ w. 
wc send our thoughts almost round the world n-ith 
velocity of Hghlning; when we hear voices inilcx a 
by the agency tif the telephone; tiac tick of a wat 
cvca the tnwnp of a fly— ^by the microphuiie ; when 
transcribe the vibrations of sound with the prccbdoo 
a mathematician ; when wc freeze water into ice in whi 
hot crucibles : when wc cast copper into suitues withOii 
the ail] cf heat: when it is po5sil>lG to illuminate citii 
without ga^^ — with lamps devoid of Aamoorfire; wlu 
somu of the most prcctnas mincnds arc produced tro. 
their elements; when wc believe that lo-morrxxw ev< 
the diamond may be artificially produced ; with all tlied 
wonders recently brought to light for Iho benefit of mai 
kind, is man himsHf\<y be debarred from thM social pre 
gicsA which Ls daily tu^intfested ? Are the achievemcnl 
of Rcience of no avail in bencdting his degenerated oi 
tstence ? Will not nnr daily increasing knowlt^g© c 
Nature and the bchnviour of her elements eventually ten 
lo this end ? In reference to which Uebifc asks: •! 
that knowledge not the phiioivpJurs ilont. which prom 
ises to di^lose to us the lawjt of life, and which mm 
JiHiitiy yifiii in tn tht meant of .uring tUsfOirt and of fr^ 
httgin^ life 7 ' 

■*Th« Heldf; of research become richrr and wid 
with every new dLSCovery. which is often as precious, 
not more useful, than gold- — actually a tnmsmtitati 
far the benefit and comfort of man. But aa yet he li 
ktmsfif been little benc^ted by science, which must 
ncce*>.ity ultimately diirtate a ur/fini of curing dls 
and of prolonging life. Is it oven just, in thfi p 
day of so-called wi<^om, to ridicule the alchemistsof 
who diligently laboured and searched for a ' vir^ia eai 
- -a myBterious substance which would ' change the 
mebils lo gold, ami 1«- a ineaun uf (nirinj; di^easen, of 
storing youth to the cxbaiisted f ranio of age. and of p 
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lon^ng life ioclcfimtcly ' ? Sucti a view would be utterly 
unjusi. For the present scienec of chemistry owes its 
position, ils exLstence — perhaps Its origin — lu the iinlir- 
it]£ observations and rese^irt^ht-s of the alchemistis, ^^hich 
were instilled into iliem in their labourious seaiches fur 
the 'philosopher's atone/ All they sought for exists, 
and may ultimately be found in the lUimiLable science 
of chemistry. . . . 

" The beneficial effects of fruit as an article of diet, 
botb in health and discii>je, cannot l>c overrated. In 
health, the apple, the pear, the grape, the strawberry, 
the gooseberry, the tomato, the fig, the date, wall- 
fruits, the melon, and cumcroua others, present such a 
lel<3 for choice that the most capricious appetite need 
never be disappointed. The supply of fnnt in the 
United Kin^om 15 not ^cat, but considerable quanti- 
ties rjf both fresh ant] prcser\-e<l fniitj* are imported from 
all parts of the world, and arc rapidly becoming ptjpular 
among all classes : and it is to be hoped that onr felJow- 
tnuntrymen will gradually become more alive tn the 
benetits to be derived from a more general and frequent 
us© of fruits as an article of daily fnrxl- 

" 'When pain and anguish wring the brow/ in slight 
and temporary indisposition, cr during prolonged febrile 
diatiascs, what is more refreshing and b<jncficial than the 
jtiice of the luscious orange? Indeed, in many partjc of 
the world, esj^ecially in tropical regions, the juit^c: of the 
orange taken in large quantities has been found to t>c a 
specific for many descriptions of ft?ver; it is^ in fact. 
Nature's remedy, and an unsurpassed one. 

*' Cereal and farinaceous foods form the basis of the 
diet of so-called 'vegetarians,' who are not guided by 
any dinct prineiplet except that they believe it Is wrong 
to eat animal food. For this Tca,^[>n vegetarians enjoy 
no better health, and live no longer, than those around 
them. Our remarks, tbereforCi apply to fruits as dis- 
tinct from vegetables/' 
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If the invcidgmtioo of Rovbotbss to the yeoxft 1S40 
h> iSso voAj be Bid to be ooafirmed by cb« wnttngs of 
£>e Lacy Evaas ts 1979, niU stroogcr nuy this claim be 
ia*de for the foUowt^ eaqr oo the Ctetaoeoos D«g«s- 
entioo of the AnericA, by MeDri cu r GnbJcr. P iirf e M o r c>f 
Tlietapemio, Paris CoUege of Sor^cotis, and p^ibtuhed 
fa the Ammmlfs d'H/gtrmr, Par», 1S77 (id Srr . VoJ. 4S). 
Piufcjoi Gnbler does not take either ah p(«iuve oc as 
broad grociDd as that ot Rowbotham and Evans ; btii tt is 
nuci/cstly a ^tootaoeoas growth froca hb own mind, 
and is valiubW confinutko of tbeac Koghsb aotboritics. 
iioce it arrives at aslataatialfy the aime rnnrlri^nni 
from manifeetly i pdepe odent eoarces. The traaaUboc 
is liberal, and sborteiMd scnoevhat, bat will be foiuad to 
be correct. 

''Tbc title of this cotnmunicatioQSafficicQUr indicates 
that I do not here submit a de^nJte colndon of the prob- 
lem, but sdiHE^y some pergonal views, and tbc sogges* 
tioo of a oew method to be followed in the scndy oi this 
difficult and tnteresting qocstjoii of athemmatoos deg>ea- 
cration. 

" As age progrewest, and nndcr the mflnence of can- 
ditiood still imperfectly determined, the inner wall o# 
the arteries, suppfe and clastic in tt£ normal state, thick- 
ens gradually and becomes indurated in ftuch a manner 
as to offer, to the exploring finger, dmiiar rcst^tance to 
that of a bird*s feather or the windpipe of a chicken, ac 
cording as the degenomtion is tuuform or di^koaed in 
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Circular aoncs alternately with rings relatively hcnithyp 
" ByanAtomic examination il Is fvuni\ that the thick- 
eumg and induration of the vascular membrane is due 
to the accumulation of a wbitey yellow ^ranulous and 
fatty subsUtuoe, but essentially of Diincml composition, 
the greater part of which is represented by the cartwii- 
ales and earthy phosphates, 

''This degeneration spares no ore and affects all 
clasaes. but in a manner very unequally ; indeed, the con* 
trast is something astonishing in tbia respect between 
the well-to-do and the working c1asf«e, between town 
and country people, the diiTerenue being entirely tn llie 
advantage of the first. While among those high m 
the social scale, supple arteries are to be noted until the 
approach of confirmed oM age, if not even of decrepi- 
tude, in the inferior elassefi, on the contrary, arterial 
imlnration often showA a striking preaKity. It evi* 
dences itself not only tn the wane of fife but in maturity 
and even in youth. In our ho.spilals, for example, men 
of 40, 50, and even 20 and under, exhibit the nidiat ar- 
teries already thickened and resistant. In short, while 
that at about 45 or 50 years confirnicd dcgxrncraiion is 
the general rule amonijst labourers from the country, 
stich^as navvies. m;tsoijH, etc., Uie deterioration unly 
commences to show itaclf at about the age of 60 
among the higher classes. Whence comes this strange 
disparity? Is there nothing for it but to ascribe this 
condition as one more of the baneful effects of alcohol- 
ism? No doubt alcohol is a great evil, and it is not 
easy to put the working classes loo much on their guard 
against it^ deplorable influence. Stin. there is no need 
to exaggerate, and for my part I am convinced that 
modern physicians have not always been able to avoid 
imputing to alcoholism (so fruitful in dangers to health 
and life) symptoms the real cause of which they were 
unable to discover. 

* ' I do not protend abgolutcly to exonerate alcohol from 
all share in this atherumatous and calcareous degenera- 
tion. I merely believe I can establish that this poison- 
ous agent is neither the suffidentt nor the principal cause 
of the pathological phenomena under oonsidcration. 
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"As a maltcr of fact, I have had occasion to 
many subjects of premature arterial induration vho 
liAve emphuHcftlly AJIirmed their soliriety. Among Uiese 
there Arc those whofte sinccnty cah hardly be questioned, 
and respecting many of (hcnt I obtained information 
eatircly favourable: without couiilui^,' that the youth of 
some of them made it imposBible that habits of drunken 
noftN, which thtfy wholly repudiated, and of wbith the; 
numifc^tcd no other distinctive symptoma, oould have' 
iitanifcsled themvelveit. 

" On the other hAnd, wealthy people arc not exem; 
from the viiCQ that i» attributed (and justly) to the t<» 
working cUascs, I know mauy gentlciut^n who nevi 
put water in their wine, who drink plentifully of tht 
best wines, and do not abstain from spirits, yel who 
remain free from all atheromatous and c^^carvon^tdegcn* 
eration. 

" It may be urged, perhaps, that in the higher ranks 
of society alcoholic drink ts taken with the meaU, and 
that, consequently. Txnn^ mingled with the ehymoua 
matter and slowly absorbed, it is not so liable to r\mch the 
hepatic gland or the bloud in sufficiently largi: t^uaniity 
to work great harm. The babita of the two classes, 
however, from the alcoholic point of view, are i\xa so 
very dissimilar, and consequently they are not cajiabic 
of ac<X)unting for the profound difference that exists 
between ricb and poor in respect of the prtcx:ily and 
intensity of this deterioration of the arterial system. 

"It sieeioed to me that the noimshment. so di^te^at; 
in the cases respectively of each clajss, poor and rich.^ 
country and toiA-n, would be able to furnish us with 
aatiafactory explanation of the facts noted. ^Vhile thi 
one ela:iS live principally on ficsh (their favunrite ve^- 
table?« — mushrooms. trtUBcK, asparftgu&-'-<arc themselves^ 
largely provided with the nitrogcnoua principle), 
other class is sustained on vec:etable substances, 
potatoes, cabbages, salade, and the bean spedes. as 
as fruits, forming the basis of their food. 

'^Now, meat and tht? albuminuux.vnbetfancseit eonl 
ver^ little mineral elements; while the pulses and the 
(rmvt are well supplied with them. It is the leaves of; 
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lat possess the function of coadensin^ and retalQ- 
^ idr tissues the mintral matter in solution in the 

ascending sap, and these organs, in decaying, yearly 
remote to the soil the earthy salts the pUni^i have re- 
ircivcd. Such is the physiologic rtr^uson fort.bt-t^nt>nnou» 
proportion of earthy mattoi which the consumption of 
gnctrn p4>rtions of plants (and conscqurntly of th«- pnIw.->) 
introduces into the human economy, and into that of the 
herbivorous animals. 

* ' This aliment is principally composed of phosphates 
and earthy carbonates, which, easily soluble in the liquid 
acids iif the organism and even in the blood by virtue of 
an excess of oarbonit: gas, arc no longer so cithcir in the 
;dk^]inc! secretions or in :he *ienini of the blood, devoid 
OS the latter is of carbonic acid. These saline or chalky 
matters, then, accnmulnting and being precipitated in 
the liquid secretions of various organs, tend, among other 
prejudicial conditions, to the foitoation of calcareous 
incrustations throughout the system. This tendency 
haa a two-fold action, not only cau^iing the fottsiliKntion 
of the arteries* invoWed, but. by introducing alkaline 
salts to organic acids, it serves to further alkalize the 
fluids of the body and so favour the precipitation of 
earthy matters, 

" Now, whence comes this tendency* of mineral eub* 
fltuices to iJepasit themselves in the membranes of tlie 
artenefl? The following considerations borrowed from 
experimental physlologifitx and the observation of nat* 
uroI facts vrill help us, I hope, to understand the phe* 
nomenAp 

" Wc have seen* above, that leaves travL-picd by the 
sap-flow retain from the current the earthy matters which 
it holds in solution. The marine a1g»; (seaweed) per- 
fonn the same function in regard toiocUt^c and bromine. 
of which they store considerable quantities, though the 
water in whit;h they float gives scarcely perceptible 
traces of these two metals. In one respect this fact does 
not apply to those we are considering, as njincral 
substances in vegetables that arc m their normal health 
and vigour do not take the place of the living tissue — 
they simply line the interior of the cellular walb in 
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y* tather form crystalliac accumtilationA 

\l8 a cdue aluwecher analogous to chat 

^ Q^ and the boowled^TG of which ciin 

^flt upon the history of the morliid process frtini 

^ich ftthcromatoii.s And c<ilcArcou:( dcgcncnitioa re^fv)t^< 

"In an iinr>pcncd ftbsccss chared with purulent 
matter, the pus globules hccomc markedly granular, 
opaque, and irre^lar, some of Iho smaller masses uoit- 
ing partially In larger ones, others breakinj; up and giv- 
ing birtb to numcrcms molccuLes cadowcd with motion, 
while the older ag^Iumerations are transformed into a 
rentable milk of lime, 

"Un the other hand the cancerous growths in n dis- 
eased liver, in proportion as they increase, waste away 
in their centere. become yellow and granulus. and finally 
show in The affected tissue molectil-ir granules of mineral 
inibfitance. The healings of the lubercuk^ which fomi 
in lung disease by <94tifi€aiton is. ^gaic, a phenomenon 
of the same ordeit in which the ;ibnoruial tisHue has 
almost di.sappe:ired frnin the center of a calcareous maju; 
inixr-d tip with aKthroaiid p;irtii:les anil cryst*ils rif the 
chloride of sodium, 

' ' The interprclation of these facts would not Kcem to 
offer serious difEculties, It may be summed up as fol- 
lows: A tissue ver>' enfeebled, whose renovation can 
only be very slowly, if at all eJTeclcd. beajmcs coated 
gradually with earthy and insoluble matters held in solu- 
tion by the n:rous li4|ind which flows by il.s walls unct?as- 
ingly; in course of time a relatively enormous aocumu- 
lattoD of the incnisting substances takes place in or oa 
the organ, 

"An experiment easily performed demonstrates al- 
most to conviction the certainly of this process. A clot 
of blood is introduced into the peritoneum or gland of a 
cock, the wound i« elused. and a few weekis allowed to 
elapvc. When the bird is killed, there is found in the 
peritoneal cavity in place of the clot of blood or nf the 
gUnd. a mass less voluminous, greyish, slightly coher- 
ent, almost entirely composed of earthy material, and 
the siaee of which is yet so considerable that it would boj 
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absurd to snppoae such a quftntity t)f Ciirbpu and of phoc^ 
phate of limt^ should nrig^n^lly h;tvc? ftjrmed ]*jiTt of Ihc 
coagulum introduced. 

"The tendency to incrusLation is shown by expert 
mcnt, uLher iHngs bcin^ equal, to be inversely lo Ibtr 
TiUlity of the ti£su& — thai ie to say, to its pow^r of reno- 
vattoa. 

"On tbe other hand, the quantity of mineral sub- 
stances introduced iniist be directly proporlicmal. not to 
the blood current, but to the rapidity \^ith which the 
;ilkaline Bolutlon ^Itrateg ^nd penetrates the tif^&ues, pro- 
vided of counie that this alkaline solution which has 
been deprived of its carbonic acid is ready to fnve tip 
the earthy matters it i* no longer able to hold in a dis* 
solved state. So that we find this tendency ^catejit in 
tissues deprived of ve^iseUr or in which the vascularity is 
very poor, and which are sustained by imbibition at the 
expense of the blood vesjiels of adjacent parts. For all 
these reasons the internal anhi^tical membrane— scarcely 
living middle membrane — of the arteries, which is but 
little irrigalL'd with the blood, and wbieh is fed by the 
BCrura which filters continuously through the internal 
lining, is particularly predisposed to scflfer atheromatous 
and calcareous degeneration. 

"The correctness of these views may be eoj^ily veri- 
fied. If, as I think, the cretaceous incrustalions of the 
ortencs have their origin in the earthy matters supplied 
in a vegetarian r/givt^» concurrently with drinking waters 
charged with earthy salts, they will be more frequent, 
more premature, and more serious in chalky districts; 
rarer, and even absent in siliceous district*- Well, Ur. 
Leblant tells me that he has been ictnick \>y the prcv- 
alenc'e of this morbid stale among the pe<Ls;intJ« of 
rOrldans. On the other hand, in a region absolutely 
devoid of lime, and where the fnwU tnn scarcely maker 
ahetl for their eggs, one of my friends, who is not a 
doctor (although he can feel the pulses of his work- 
pwjple) but who is well read in science, has not remarked 
any hardening of the Arteries except in case of those 
wpll advanced in years. My friend, Dr, Vil)tfrt, wlio 
occupies a good medical position at Pu}', informs mc 
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a in this granitic and volcanic region athcromatotu 
/generation is rare. 
" In fibort. If I am rij^Ul, atherornalous and calcare* 
oxkA def^encratioR afft;cbt puruculady the suct^ plcd^d 
to pulse -<;aung, whoso n^cruita; come from the IxMter 
clivb^ OS well as tic religioas orders vowed to the mon- 
'iisticifim and to the vegetable nonrisbmenu Sacb was 
the ca£c in a convent of Trappists recently visited by 
Dr. Raymond. My friend, who had acquaintances in 
the place, w;in al)le t<3 iLi?iure htm.'ielf that ;imnTig ftome 
ten monks still young, anii c:speciatly in the case of the 
prior, who wak only thirty-two years old, the radial 
arteries were already markedly indurated. 

" Hero, then, if 1 am not mistaken, id an early 
coa^rmation t^f the correctneAs of my ideas, Btii the 
npinions that I have submitted herein can only be solidly 
cstablifthed after a careful jnquirj- by observer; through- 
out the country and by the medical fraternity generally," 




CHAPTER VIIL 

CONFIRMATORY PROOFS— DR. WTNCKLBR 
(ALANUS). 



Tnith 15 confined to no nation, nor lan£fUA£:Ct nor 
coaditiotL of man. I have always pointed out tho simi- 
larity in the obficum writings of ti man formerly in iho 
north of England with Dr. Evans" well-known book. 
There is every reaaon to believe that the investiftalions 
of Professor Gubler are entirely independent of, and 
were tiot the reflections of the writings of Mr Row- 
btjtham or of Dr, Evans, Mr, Rowboihain and Dt, 
Evans lay especial stress upon the importance of refrain- 
ing fruni the use of lirend anil cereal foods bei:;titsc of 
the danger of ossification of the tissues, atid thereby 
hastening premature decrepitude and old age. Professor 
Oublcr. while pointing out tliat these foods are favour- 
able to the precipitation of chalky deposits in the tissues, 
is especially concerned with calcareous incrustations of 
thu (incncs. A fiegencralion of the arteries is a prime 
source for the multipUcation of all diseases, and for the 
wcnkening and shortening of human life in all dircc- 
uon£> As soon as the inner lining of the arteries ts 
enlarged and encrusted, hardened, the size of the lube is 
lessened, a smaller quantity of blood is carried to the 
tissues; thi,-* in it* turn results in iiiadeciuatt? nutrition, 
and this again in corresponding and consequent weak- 
ness and dccrepitiulc. 

Pniffjwiir GuLilcr is in turn conSrmcd by the expeH* 
ence and writings of a German physician, Dr, Wtncklcr* 
who had been converted to vegetarianism, and who cofl* 
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tribtitcd to vegoUiian pnblicatio&E artidcs conunendinj^ 
it, under the name of Dr, Alantis. After some years of 
eatbu^iastic work in food reform Dr. Alantis was horri* 
fied. to find his r^J;Ll artcncs resistant, plainly showing 
cretaiceous degeneration: and the doctor earnestly set 
About the solution of the problem as to Ihc cause of the 
difficulty. Dr. Alanus coatxibuted an accooot of his ex* 
perience £ind invcsttgaiions to tbc Urw Vvr>t Medical 
Record, from which the following is takeu: 

'* Having lived for a long time as a vcg^tflrian with' 
out feeling any better ur wor?*e than formerly with mixed 
food, I made one day the disagreeable discovery that my 
anerics began to show signs of ath(?rcmatoits degenera- 
tion (chalky degeneration); particularly in the temporal 
and radial artenes this morbid process was unmlstakkbte. 
Being still undt^r forty I could not interpret this symptom 
as a manifestation of old age, and being, furthermore, 
not addicted to drink, I was utterly unable to explain 
the matter. I turned it over and over in my mind with* 
out finding a solution of the enigma. I. however, found 
tlte explanation quite accidentally in a work of that ex- 
cellent physician, Dr. G. Monin, of Parifi. The follow- 
ing is the verbal translation of the pass^e in question : 
Mn order to continue the criticism of vegetananssm 
we must not ignore the work of the late lamented 
Gubler, on the influence of a vegetable diet on a chalky 
degeneration of the arteries. Vegetable food, richer in 
mineral salts than that of animal origin, Introduces more 
mineral salts into the blood. Raymond has observed 
ntimcrous casew nf atheroma (chalky dep'>siL) in a mon- 
astery of vegetarian friars, among others that of a prior, 
a man scarcely thirty-two years old, whose arteries were 
considerably hardened. The uaval surgeon Frcille has 
seen numerous coses of atheromatous degeneration in 
Bombay and Calcuttii, where maJiy people live exclu- 
sively on rice, A vegetable diet, therefore, n:ins the 
blood-vessels and makes prematurely old, if it is true 
that man is as old as his arteries. It must produce at 
the same time tanar, the senile arch of the cornea and 
phofiphatuna.' 
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" Having uafortunalciy seen these newest result** of 
medical iave&Ugation confirmed in my own c&Ke, 1 have, 
as a matter of course, iciurucd to a mixed diet, I can 
no longer consider a purely vegetable diet as the connal 
diet wf ra^n, but only a,s a curative method, which Ls of 
the greatest service ia varioits morbid states- Some 
patients may foUow this diet for weeks and monthts, but 
it is not adapted for everybody's continued use^ It Is 
the same as with the ^tAi^'atiun cure^ which cureft some 
patients, but it i-s not iit to be used continually by the 
healthy. I have become richer by my-cxpcricncc, which 
has shown me that a single brutal fr^cl can knock down 
the most beautiful theoretical aimcturc/* 

Attention is called to the fact that Dr. Alanus foantl 
asolution of the problem in ihr work of r>r- G- Monin of 
Paris, who confirms the fiugigcstion of Professor Gublcr. 
and cites the writings of Drs, Raymond and FreiHe as 
further conhrmation. 
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COWriRMATORY PROOFS— HOLBROOK. 



Years ago S. Rowbotham pointed out the danger arU* 
in^ from the iiae of flalt< owing to lU tendency to leave 
earthy deposits in the s>-Mcm, resulting in 5ti^cnm£: of 
the joints and dc^t^ncmtion of the urterico. Hygi^nists 
and many workers in the temperance cause have pointed 
out the mUmate connection between fiefiAooiags ond 
stimulants, aod that the use of one predi£po5«a to the 
use of the others. It is a fact of no etight significanoo 
that fieicnce has already indicated that the txse of cereal 
and vegetable iood% demand the use of salt. The fol- 
lowing quotation is taken from " Eating for Strength/' 
awork hy M. L, HolbnxikT M,D., Professor of Hygicine 
in the New York Medical College and Ho^ital for 
Women, twgtnning on page 28: 

"Let u£ DOW look at the potash and soda salts. 
Potash is a very remfltkable matcnal ; pho^tphate of pot- 
ash is an 'e^^sential consitituent of the muscle£< and al 
of the blood corpuscle*. Tn the ?^nim of the bloody] 
however, it is an abnormal constituent, causing paral^ 
4»f the heart and frequently siiddcn death. One inay,! 
without especial danger, take chlorate or carbonate 
potash through the iftomach* as is often the case by pre^ 
scriptions of physimns. The same d^ae, or even a less^ 
onOt however, introduced dtrcctJy into the circulation, 
causes death, . - Johannus Ranke says that potash is a. 
AUbstance which, it it accumulates in the ftesh cells orj 
nerve cells, causes irritation of the muscles and paralysis 
of the nervc5. Wc find here a riddle. How is it that 
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this material ifi a neces&flry constituent of iho firm m:i- 
tcftiul of our l>oi!i£ji, but so ilcaJly iti the serum of <nir 
bloo<l? Dr, Bungc siigs:e5t6 that the potA^h and cuxIa 
KiIU: decompOvse e^ch olht-r, aa is Ibe otse when mixed 
in the laboratory aa<l allowed to crystalizc. new com- 
pcimds being formedp one bein^ chloride of potassium 
aud the other caibotiate of soda. 

*' Another fact comes to light in this invcatiEfatioiii 
that the plant-eating ariimaJs require more common salt 
than the flc^h-cating ones. Some of Ihcm arc so greedy 
for salt that they will travel long disianti^es v> >vLU-licks 
in order to obtain it. which is never the case with carniv- 
orous animala. Now, if wc compare the food of tho 
flfc^ih -caters with that of the herbivora, we find about the 
samo amount of chloride of sodium {common salt), but 
the amount of potash salts In the food of vegetable- eat- 
ing animals is from two to four timc^ an great, Btingc 
suggtiits that the reason why the vegetable- eaters re- 
quire inoic salt is to decompose or change the form of 
the great excess of potash salts, which wo have Been 
may be very injurious; or may not the potash draw su 
heavily on the chloride of sodium in tho body as to 
make the addition of it in our food necessary in order to 
maintain the efjuilibriuin of the body? !n order tn tc^ 
this question scientilically, Bunge mode an experiment 
on himself. First, be ate food for 6vc d^yft with such 
exactness as to bring the excretion of the «alts to a rcjru- 
lar and constant amount. On the fifth day he added lo 
his food eighteen grammes of phosphate of pctafih. Al- 
though he had not added any chloride of sodium, there 
was not only ;in immediate increfi.*^ of CTccrction of pot- 
ash salts, but of soda salts also. Repeated experiments 
gave the same results, He estimated that, by the addi» 
tion of twelve gmmmes <if potash salts to the food. 
nearly half of the swla salts of the blood would be ex- 
tracted. This, bethinks, proved his bypotlieittit. Pot- 
ash in small quantities withdraws from the Ixjdy chloride 
and si^dium. or Its oxide, and sofIa, Ixilh ujnMlituenl.s of 
common salt, and this requires the addition of it to oor 

flKXl. 

■ ■ It may be seen at a glance that all vegetables con- 
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tain less soda than milk: ^nd Lhey all contain, rice 
exoepted, more potn^h than this article. If potash, as 
shown by Bnnge, withdraws soda from the body, it ntay 
be seen that the addition of common salt to the food 
poor in soda is a scientific necessity. 

'• Wealjso see vrhy a babe Iloun^hed on its mother'^ 
milk does not require the addition of eomicon salt. lt£ 
food contaias less potash salLs and more soda salts than 
almost any other aiticle of food. 

" Liebig remarked tbal there seemed to be a popular 
Instinct to add more salt to those articles of food which 
were rich In starch, as, for instance, wheat-meal, peas 
and beans, and it seems Uiat these are the very ones 
which contain most potash* 

" In this ctmnection it may tie remarked that potash 
salts in large quantities affect unfavourably the mucous 
membrance of the digestive tract, and especially the 
stomach. Conseqaently, all those who ^ffer from 
weakness of the stonmcb should avoid potatoes, and sub- 
stitute rice instead. Rice is also more easily dig'cstcd 
than potatoes for other reasons. It contains loss cellular 
or woody and indigestiljle matter inclosing the stardi 
cells. One writer on food (Mulder) goes so far in bis op- 
position to potatoes as an article of diet as to declare it 
would be a bles.sing to the race to banish them from the 
planet and subatHute rice. 

" Dr. Bimge has collected facts concerning the use of 
salt among various pcoplc> Ho finds that those who 
live mainly or flesh, as hunters, fishermen, and nomadic 
tribes, do not care for salt. Of the Bamoydcn he says: 
•They know nothing of bread, and but little of roots. 
Flesh and fish constitute their daily food. The use of 
silt is unknown, though easily attainable from the sea. 
The Tiingusen eat no raw flesh, but cook it in fresh 
water and use no salt on it. The Dolgaocn and Juial- 
V.tn, in North Siberia, possess many salt mines, but ihey 
never use salt, unless as a medicine. Their food is fish 
and reindeer flesh/ Wrange writes concerning the 
Tschtiktschcn ; ' Their food is flesh and they use no salt, 
but have actual repugnance to it.' 

" Prof, SchwarU dwelt in the land of the Tunguscn 
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three years: lived on the flesh of wild birds and rein- 
deer without the Addition of salt* and felt no need for il. 
. " ITicre arc tribes of ticflh-cating men in boUi tropi- 
cal India and Africii who use no saJt; they even laugh 
ul tho^e who do use it. 

"On the oiher hand, most of the native tribes of 
Africa cnUivatc the soil. Mungo Park says ; ' The Man- 
digos brcakfotit early on porridge mode of meal and 
wali;i, fl.ivoiirtd with tht rind of lamiirind lu givtf it 
ruliah. About two tbeycat ameaJ consisting of pudding 
made of corn raeal, milk, and vegetable butter. Their 
chief meal is eaten late at [light, and consists of broth 
made with com meal, wheat meal with vegetables, with 
somctimcfi a Httlc flesh and vt^girLiblc butter. They are 
prineipally vogetariana/ Concerning ^t, he ^ys; 
'They have a great craving fur it. If a child gets a 
piece of rock salt from a European, it cats it as our 
children do sugar. The poorcr classes lo^k up a man 
who can afford s-dt as a nch maa-' Park's own exjjeri* 
ence was that he had a puinfnl craving for salt, which 
could not be described. Or> the west coast uf Africa a 
man wotUd sell his wife or child for salt. A war fur a 
salt-spring between different tribes ia not uncomtnon. 
To them salt is no luxury, but a necessity. , h , 

" Many of the facts ;ind statements of this chapter 
am drawn fn>m tTcrman smirces, and e*j»ecially from a 
little work entitled ' Die Modernen Prineipien der Erna- 
hnmg.' nach v, Pettenkofcr und Voit, von.Dn Aug. 
Guckcrston, a most valuable little woric, putting in popu- 
lar language the scientific experiments of the most 
learned <rt:rmrin ^llldctlts of man "a fcji^d — a Mibj(;cl now 
attracting more attention than at any former time." 

Wc have in this a direct and concluit:\'e proof tfaat 
salt is needed in a diet of cereals, pubes, and potatoes. 
The well-nigh universal experience of mankind proves 
that a diet of fruit docs not call for ;ialt, and its prcsenca 
in such food would be an oSeose. 



CHAPTER X. 

CONFIRMATORY PROOFS— DR. FOTHERGILL 
AND HERBERT SPENCER, 



A large business is done in England and Amerkn 
in the prc-panuion and sale of food» hn infants and 
iavalids. IL t^ proclaimed in the literature of the 
various firms who offer these foods for aalc that they 
arc quite free fn>m ^starch; that this substance has been 
converted into soluble dextrin by pre-digcstjon. The 
late I>r. J. Milccr Fother^U, of London, waa a very 
successful physician, an able writer, and a painstaking 
ntudent. From a pamphlet entitled '•Nutrition for 
Infants and Invalids, with Suggestions from J- Milner 
Fothergtll, M. D,," I quote: 

"Gestlewkn: — Having: requested mo to eive you 
iny opinion, ns a food expert, njxio your 'Lactatcd 
Food/ I do so herewith* You state that it contains ' the 
puritied fiflutcn of wheat And oatA, with barley diactaae 
jiuil malt extract combined with specially prepared milk- 
sugar:' in other words, that it is eclf-diR^stivc as rcjfards 
the conversion of insoluble Atarch into ajlubte dextrine 
and maltose. My experiments with it lead me to hold 
that this IS correct, VVhen lactated food is placed in 
water hot enough tn be sipped, a rapid IratLsfonnatifin 
of the starch remaining in it (by the diastase it contains) 
jjfoes on; and a nutritive fluid is the result, which 
requires but a minimum of the digestive acL The 
resort to farlnaceoufi matters, pre-ditrestod. must become 
greater and greater as our knowlecl^ of di^stion and 
its denLngements waxea greater. It is not merely in the 
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^Ci3Q of feeble mfants th&t such prc'dis^cstcd stfitch auid 
mUk'SUgar are indicated and useful: persons of feebte 
digestioD require these soluble carbo-hydrates, which 
tbey can assimilate/' 

Attention is called to the last two sentences of this 
remarkable utterance. Dr. Fothergfill tells us that we 
muM resort to the predigestion of bread and cereal 
foods as OUT knowledge of digestion increases, and as 
the power of digestion decreases* It will be noticed that 
Dr. Fothcrgill does not confine these suggestions to 
infants, but includes all persons of feeble digestion— a 
class rapidly increasing, and it would seem, unless 
something be done to avert il, soon lo include amajority 
of mankind. There can be no donbi that it would be 
an advantage to discover a food which needs no pre* 
digestion, and which would take the place of those 
farinaceous foods — bread and cereals — that most be pre- 
digested to be easy of assimilation. 

From a valuable chapter in Dr. Holbrook's book en- 
titled " Eating for Strength," the following quotation is 
token (pages 133 and 134): 

*' An important part of the grape is its sugar, vbich 
may be as high as 30 per cent. , or a^ low as 10 per cent. 
The warmer and drier the weather at the time of the 
ripening the more sugar in the grape, and the leas acid 
it IS found to eoiitain. . . . From 70 to 80 percent, is 
water. , . , Grapes arc nourishing, but their nourish- 
ing properties are not the same as those of bread and 
meat, tor they cootaiu only a smal] proportion of the 
protein which is required daily," 

If we examine the nourishing elements in bread wc 
find that the chief one, starch, is carbonaceous, and that 
it forms about 70 per cent, of the entire nourishing con- 
stituents. This BtJirch subserves precisely the same pur- 
pose in the animal economy that sugar docs in the grape, 
the only difference being that the carbonaceoua element 
in the bread must i,mdorgo two processes of digestion 
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before it is assimtlablo by the system, whereas the AAme 
element in the grsipc requires no digestion, and is ready 
for assimilation :is t^oon as eaten. It is quite true that 
the gliilen of wheal is nitrogenous, and when digested 
serves to sustain muscular action; but it va ut.scj true 
that this p<^rtion of bread is very difficult to digest^ and 
lh;d Tiilnnfffn in iLis shape is apt to pass llinmgh the 
system without digestion. This is at the foundation af 
the term " brcail and mc*t" which Dr. Holbrook nscs; 
tlic bread is eaten chiefly for lis heat-giving clement^ 
and the meat for it nitrogen and oil. If grapes be sub* 
atitttted for bread, wc have tlie phmsc "grapes and 
meat," or» more gcDcrically. " fniit and meat." Let tis 
analyze this statement, and note the rt^ult^. 

Since flour has about 70 per cent, of starch, aad 
bread \^ about half water, a pound of bread will have 35 
to 40 per ceni, of carbonaceous food. According to I>r, 
Holbrook, under favourable conditions of the grape, a 
pound fuTni«hcs 30 per cent, of carbonaceous food (dif* 
fering frora that of bread only in the greater ease of its 
digestion), and when wo can obtain such grapes h pound 
\% vquul, »o far as the priTicipiil nourishing element ix 
concerned, to three-quarters of a pound of bread. In 
the tnc«t unfavourable condition of the graijc three 
poundH arc required to equal one pound of bread- 
It is to be remembered, however, that the water of 
which 70 to 80 per cent- of this fruit is composed is dis- 
tilled water, not only free from all earthy matter, but 
free from any danger that may be lurking in the ma- 
chmery which is used for the production of artificially 
distilled water; and hence, even if three pounds of 
grapes were eaten in lieu of the one pound of bread, 
vith the meat, cr q^a and milk, or nuts, there is the 
great advantage of its providing the system with the 
needed liquid in the healthiest and most desirable possi- 
ble condition. Wc quote further fnjm Dr. Ilolbnmk : 
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"The physiolo^cal effects of the grape arc sigiiifi- 
catH. Button with othcrs-iiitflblcfood . . . they in crease 
DulrUion. promote secretion, improve the actios of the 
liver, kidneys, and bowels, and add to the health. The 
sugar of the grape requires no dij^sliaii, but 1^4 tjLkcn 
almost at once into the blocd, 'whete \i render.'* up it^ 
fiin:c as required; so also, uf the w^iU-^r The dextnti 
of the grape promotes the accretion of pepsin, and this 
'avours digestion, . . - The phosphoric acid, of which 
there is considerable, acts nti.sst lavtiurably on all tlit 
bodily functions, and especially on the bmin. . - . 
Grapes, say several anthorities, act \'ery mnoh like min- 
eral waters upon the ayslctn; but they must be more 
beneficial than mineral waters because ihey nourish, and 
their effect on tlic nerves is auguientcd by their more 
agieeable taste, Euten moderately, with a citable; diet, 
they will not produce ca.tharliL' effects, but a mortt tuit- 
ural action of the bowels, so important to health : or, if 
eaten in large quantilies^ they are generally laxative. 
As soon a5 this occurs, obstructions disappear, and a feel- 
"ing of comfort arises which is very gratifying to the 
auScri^r," 

It is not strange that Dr. Holbrook and other able 
physicians should be aware of the nourishing clcmenta 
of the grape, the very gjeat importance of its distilled 
water, and its highly bciicficia! effect upon the ncrt'ca 
and system generally; still, it did not occur to these 
physicians to substitute the grape for bread. It is a new 
propoBition involving a mental readjustment to wholly 
appreciate its bearings. But when all these facts arc 
brought to the impartial reader's mind, — when we con- 
sider that, according to Dr, Fothcrgill, bread and ccrcaU 
are of such a nature that it Is desirable to predfgest 
them in order to avoid vital strain and an undue waste of 
nervous energy, and when we consider that atjwirding to 
Dr^ Holbrook the grape is rich to the same nourishing 
elements that fonslitule Ihe larger share nf Ihe uoiiriwh- 
xaenl to bread, that this element in the gr^pc needs no 
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dtge«ticm, that it \% taken up and Assimilated l>y tbc sy 
tem without the expenditure of any vital ener^gy^ that 
abounds in that liquid which perhaps is the only n»ttt 
and whole^Eome dnuk forttmn, that £t is rich inucidsth 
stimulate thcr rxcretory functions of the system, and en- 
NUTV the piirifiuatitJn of the blotscl, iind t;vt»ke "a feeling 
of comfort very gratifying to ihe sufferer. " — when all 
these facts are considered, arc there not the strongest 
j;Toiinds for the contention that bread and cereals are not 
a vholcsome food, and for asking the reader to make the 
experiment of a diet of fruit and meat instead o£ tbc 
bread and muat in use throughout the civilised vorid. 
The claim that bread is reliitively insipid. — that fmlt, 
compared with bread, la more sapid and enjoyable,— 
that there \a a ci^'ing need, in the selection of food, 
the choice of those varieties allowing greatest ecoaom 
in the expenditure of vital force, and that the g^rea 
dfieidoratum is to have a "^ diot which combines, aamu 
PA pofisihle, nuthtiousnesK and digest! bibty/* is we 
supported by the followln^^ quotations from the vrit]Q£;& 
of Herbert Spencer, taken from hi^ work on education 
pig^ 13s, 136, and 140: 

"Consider the ordinary tastes and the ordinary treat 
mtnt of children. Thu Jove of sweets is conspictio 
almost univeTN^l .tmnng them. Probably ninety- 

too pOOpIc in a hundred presume that there is nMhitig 
more in this than grati^cation of the palate; and that, 
.in common with other sensual desires, it should be dis- 

>uraged. The physiologist, whose dt5coveric£ lead him 
to an ever-inc:n:,-LMng R-vcrcncc for ihe airangeriienl of 
things, suapccts something more in this love of sweet 
than U carrontly supposed; and inquirj- con^rmft Uie 
iTUNpicion. He finds thai migar plays ^n important part 
in the vital proeessea. Both sai:chartne and fatty matters 
.are eventoally oxidized i w the body \ and there is an a&. 
'oompanying evolution of heat. Sugar is the form 
which sundry other compounds have to be ix^ae«d 
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fore they airt av&ilfiblc && hc^it-THAking: food: ^^^ tbi« 
formation of sugar is ciinHcd on in Iht* bndy. Nut only 
is starch cliang&d into sugar in tlic course of digcslion, 
bui it has been proved by M. Claude Bernard that the 
liver i-s a factor)' in which other consttttients of food arc 
transformed into sugar; the need for sugar being so 
impcnttivc iliat it is even thus pnxlticcd from niinig- 
ciioufl substances when no others are given. Now. 
when to tbe fact that children have a marked desire for 
this valuable heat-food, we join the fact that tbcy have i 
usually marked dislike to that food which gives out the 
greatest amuunl nf htat during oxidation ^^namely, fat), 
we have reason for thinking that excess of the one ttwn- 
pensates for defect of the other^that the organism de- 
mands more sugar because it cannot deal with much fat. 
Again, children are fond of vegetable actds> Fruita of 
all kinds are their delight; and, in the alisence of any- 
thing better, they wiil de\-oiir unripe gooseberries, and 
the sourest of crabt;. Now, not only Rtc vegetable atridv, 
in common with mineral ones, very good tonics, and 
beneficial as such when taken in moderation: but they 
have, when administered in their natural forma, other 
advantages. ■ liipe fruit,' says Dr, Andrew Combe, 'is 
more freely given on the Continent than in this country; 
and. particularly when the bowels act imperfectly, it is 
often very useful,* See, then, the discord between the 
instinctive wants of children and their habitual treat- 
ments Here are two dominant desires, which in aU 
probability expTUSS certain needs of the child's couMitu- 
tion; and not only are they ignored in the nursery 
regimen, but there is a general tendency to forbid the 
grattficatton of them. Bread and milk in the morning, 
tea and bread and butter at night, or some dietary 
equally insipid, is rigidly adhered to. . , - Wc contend 
that, were children allowed daily to partake of thofie 
more sapid edibles for which there is a physiological le- 
quiroment, they would rarely exceed, as they now mostly 
(li> when they hnve the opportitnily ; were fniiu, aji Dr, 
Combe recommends, 'to coostitulc a part of the regular 
food' (given as he advises not between me^^ls. but alon^ 
with them) there would be none of that craving which 
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prompts the dcvouriDg of crabs and sloe^ And simi- 
Urly in other cases. , . . 

"This relatively greater accd for nutrimcot being 
ddmittod. SB it must be, the, question that rommnfi td* 
dial! we mwl it by giving an triceasive quantily of vrh.*it 
may be culled dilute food, or a more moderate qimntity 
of ooncentraled food? The nutrimeii! obtainable from a 
given weight of meat \a obtainable only from a larger 
weight of breads or from actill larger weight of pota- 
toes, and so on. To fulfill the rtMiuiremcnt, the quantity 
must bo increased as the nutriliveness is diminished. 
Shall vre, then, ivspond to the extra w^tnts of Ihc? grow- 
ing child by giving^ an adequate quantity of food as good 
as thAt of adults? Or, regardless of the fact that itt 
stomach haA tn di.spose of a. relatively hirger qti.intity 
oven of this good food, shall we f^irther lax it by ^ving 
an inferior food in still grc;*t<^r cjuantity? 

"The answer is tolerably obviona. The more the 
labour of digestion is economized, the more energy is 
left for the purpose of growth and action. The func- 
tions of the ^omach and intestines cannot be performed 
u'tihout a large supply of blood mid nervoua power -, And 
in the comparative lassittide that follows a hearty meal, 
every aduh liax pnnjf that this supply of Wood and 
nervous power is at the expense of the 6>'5tcm at large. 
If the requiacite nutriment is obtained from a great quan- 
tity of ianutritioua food, more work is entailed oa the 
viscera than when it is obtained from a miwlerate quan- 
tity of Dutritious food. This extra work ts 50 inucli 
\osei, which in children shows itself either in dimintshcd 
energy or in xmullcr gnjwlh, or in btilh. The inference 
ist then, that they should have a diet which combines, as 
much as possible, nntritiveness and digej^ibility," 

The foregoing quotations are e^cially remarkable 
hecauxe Mr, Sprnt-rr jrtigmati?i7s hrrad and milV and 
bread and butter as insipid, and also praises friiit as 
Kavoury and wholesome* Mr. Spencer h^d the insight 
to perceive the important part which sugar plays in the 
animal economyt and that 5tan:h must be changed into 
sugar before it is available for the organism. Mr. 
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S])ernoergi>es fnrthtT, and points on t that confrnmity lo 
physblogic law requires ihal we should have a diet 
' ■ which combines, jus much as possible, niitritivcne?« anJ 
digestibility,'* — in other \i'Ords, Ihat we nuLst seek that 
food which gives the greatest amount of nouruihineiit 
for the k-^st amount of digestive strain. The claim put 
forward in this work ia that the sivccl fnitts of the Aouth 
con&tituto the larger flhare of man's nAtuml food, and 
thia theory explains why it is that all sorts and conditions 
of people demand large portionfl of sugar^ tn some form 
or other, in their dietary; and is a still further explana- 
tion of why children ore 80 persistent in their efforts to 
obtain it, and of their eagerness for fruit. If it had 
occurred to Mr. Spencer that starch foods, after remain* 
Ing in the first stomach dnring the time that nitroge- 
nous subKlances are being digested, miixi then be passed 
on to the intestines for digestion : and that in the sweet 
fniits we are abundantly pnividcd with the same heat- 
giving nourishment which, in the words of Dr. Hbl- 
brook, "rcquircs'no dige-^tion, but is taken almost at 
once into the blood, where it renders up its forces as is 
required/" — if Mr. Spencer's attention had been called 
to these facts, ho would have had additional and con- 
firmatory reasons for his objection to the 'Mnsipid ' bread, 
and for favouring the Hut>stitution of fntit in our diet. 
Mr. Spencer pleads for a foo<l that is nutritious and 
digestible; Dr. Fothergill. acquainted with the physio- 
logic difficulties in the digestion of bread and cereaU, 
seriously proposes their prc-digesiion ; and the logical 
deductions from Dr, Hnlbnxjk are, however unconscious 
to himself, in favour of the sul^stttution of frutls for that 
which has heretofore been considered the slafT of life. 

If there arLscs in the mind of the reader theDbjcction 
that grapes arc only in their best estate for a few weekji, 
and therefore make but a poor shift as a substitute for 
bread, reply is made that in most extensive areas in 
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America, indtidiiif^ Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kan- 
B^ks, and other sutos, the Concord ^rapc is grown quite 
iMi free from uncertainties as wheal, and quiie as .<cure to 
yield yearly crops. Moreover, this grape ripens to per- 
fection, and is most delidou:^ and vhole^iOfne — rt^ in 
sugar, distilled water, and those adds which M once give 
gustatory pleasure and make for the health of the sys- 
tem. A little care and skill in plucVing these grape^A at 
the proper time, packing in cotton or sawdust, or like 
material, and storing in a suitable dry room, iuj«iircs 
their keeping for six mouths or more in an excellent 
state of pcTscrvation : and when a small fraction of the 
capital and skill now expended in the storing and preser- 
vation of wheat is fi^ivon to the preservation of tbia fruit, 
it wiU be found to keep in a \*ery wholesome condition, 
at slight expense, Wben they are fully ripe and in the 
best condition for eating, if heated to the boiling point, 
and then placed in glass Jars and hennetieally sealed, 
ihey will keep a long time. This fniit would of itself 
fumiidi in the ai^a^ uitrDtioned all the distilled water and 
carbonaiceous fcmd required by millions of hnman ly- 
ings. Perhaps an objectur suggests that this Uhm\ would 
become monotonous. Nu such abjection obtains agat 
brcadn It 15 tlie custom everywhere to eat it daily, 
almost at every meal: and it will be foLtiid by all who 
give the fruit diet a trial that fniit Lakcn daily, and 
each meal, in eonjtmction with those foods which yie] 
nitrogen and oil, docs not pall, but» on the contnur, con-' 
tinoee to yield gustatory satisfaction for an indeGnil 
period. 



CHAPTER XI- 

CONFIRMATORY PROOFS— COMPARATIVE 
ANATOMY, 

Powerful proofs in eupport of the hypothesis that 
fruit and ntit« arc the natural food of man are fotind in 
the teadiings of natiuaJists, and in the science of com- 
parative aoatomy. Linn^iis^ in his work ■* De Fehnnn 
Intennitt. Causa" (Vol. X., p, 8), speaking of the cause 
of intcnnittt'nt fevers, says: •■ Frmt-eatingalso isbJamcd 
without reason. This food is the very hest suited to 
man, as the races of quadrupeds testify. By analtig;^'. 
men of the wood — apes — hy the formation of the nnHilh, 
and belly, and hands, testify- The same experience 
holds good with the wood inhabiting Scaacs, whose land 
is so fertile in fruit of this kind that they sell their su- 
perfluous quantities to their neighbours, and yet fevers 
arc cxocedingly nvrc among them/' Linnorua ia also 
quoted by Knigiit a<^ a^^erting that the region of palm:^ 
was the first country of the human race, and thai man is 
essentially palmivorous. Cuvier^ in hi^ ''Animal 
Kingdom " (Vol, I,, p. 38), thug alludes to the subject 
in an article on the " Peculiar Conformation of Uan": 
"The natural food of man» judging from his structure, 
appears to consist of the fruits, roots, and other Kucculeut 
parts of vegetables: his hands afford him every facility 
for gathering ihem ; his short and but moderately strong 
jaws, on the one hand> and his canine teeth being equal 

bin length to the remaining teeth, and his tubercular 
molars^ on the other, would allow him neither to feed 
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<n\ gTafts nor to devour fiesb were these aliments c^ 
previously prepared by cooking." 

Professor Huxley saya: "Whatever part of 
animal stnictnre, whether series of muacl&s or viscci 
ve select as a basis of eompariaon, the reeult id tho 8amc> 
The lower monkcye and the gorilla differ mare widely 
tkin do tlio ijorillaand man." 

The following is quoted from '^ Fruit and Bread," by 
GufiUve Schlickcyson, translated from the German by 
Dr. Holbrook:» 

"MAN'S PLACE IN XATURE. 

•'Concerning man's true place in nature. Ha 
says: * Whatever part of the body we consider, wc fin 
upon the inosi t^xact examination, that man is 
nearly rc!alr?d to the higliest apea (pure fnigivoni) 
are the latter to the lowest apes. It would therefore be 
whully forocd and unnatural to regard man in the zott- 
logical system as constituting a distinct order, and thus 
to separate him from ths true ape. Rather is the ficien- 
ti5c lofilogist compelled, whether it ia agreeable to him 
or not, to rank man within the order of the true ape 
(simia). 

"To whatever minutcc of detail the comporLion is 
carried, we reach in every case the same result. Be- 
tween man and the anthropoid apes there arc the closest 
anatomical and physiological resemblances. In form 
and funcLiou there is the most exact agfcemeut between 
all the corresponding bone& of the skeleton of each : the 
same arrangement and structure of the mtij;o1es, nerves 
and entire viscera, and of the spleen, liver, and lung:^— 
the latter being a matter of ujipccial si^ntticance, for 
between the manner of breathing and the process oJ 
nutrition there is tho clcticst relation. 

"The brain. rIso, is subject to the same laws 
developmenti and dilTers only with regard to sise. Tl 
minute structure of the i^kin, nall^, and even the hair. 
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idonticftl in chnr^cter Although man has lo^t the gTcat<tr 
part of his hairy covering, as Darwin thinks in consequence 
of sexual selection, yet the radimeoUry hairs upon the 
]nn\y coTrespon<J, in many respects, lo ihose of the an- 
thropoids. The fonnaLion of the beard is the £tame in 
IxJth cases; while the face and ears remain bare. An- 
thropoids and men become gray-haired in old age. 
But the most remarkable circumstaDcc i^ that upon the 
ujiper iiim ihe hairs arc. in bolh cases, directed down- 
ward, and upon the lower arm upward; while in the 
ease of the Half-apes it is different, and not as soft as thai 
of man and the anthro[>oids. 

"The eye, on account of Its delicate structure, it 
peculiarly suitable fur compjirisons of this kind ; and we 
find here the greatest siinilnnty; even inflammation and 
grten cataract occur, under ihe is^ime circumstances, in 
both, Sec, also. Darwia upon this point. 

"There is no more striking proof that man and the 
anthropoid apes have the same anatomical and physio- 
logical nature, and require the same food, than the 
similarity of their blofid. Under the micni.saipc the 
blood corpuscles arc identical m form and appearance ; 
while those of the camivora are clearly different from 
tbcm. 

*' It may now be interesting, in confirmation of what 
has been said, to refer to the f;tmily life. and. if one 
may so siie;d:, to the mental and moral life of the an- 
thropoids. Like muc^ the ape pmvides witli exceeding 
care for its young, so tbat its parental affection has 
become proverbial. Connubi;il fidelity is the general 
and well-known virtue. The mother ape leads its young 
to the water and washes lU f:ice and hands in spite of 
iL** crying. Wounds arc also washed out with water. 
The ape when in distress viU weep like a human being, 
and in a manner that is said to lie very affecting. Young 
apes manifest the .same tendencies as human children. 
When domesticated, they are in youth docile and teach- 
able, and alao. at times, like all children, disobedient. 
In old age they often become morose and capricious. 
Mt>.st apes construct huts, or al least roofs, as a protec- 
tion from the weatlier, and slocp in a kind of bed. 
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One pccuHaritv is Alone common to them and man 
this LS the habit of lying on the b»ck in sleep. In battle 
they defend thcn]£i;1vcj^ with their fiASJUd long^ sticks; 
and. under otherwise like cirLTimslanocs, Ihty manirc."^^ 
tike pasjsion.s and cmotiona with man : aa joy and sotrovr. 
pain and envy, revenge and sympathy. In death, 
especially, the ape fate assumes a pcctiliarly human- 
like and spiritual expression, and the sufferer is the 
object of as genainc compassion as exists in the case of 
man. Itis aJao well known that apea bury their dead, 
layln^f the body in a seduded spot, and covtring it 
with leaves. Regarding: the domestic life of the ape, 
Darwin says, in his ' Descent of Man ' (\^ol L. p. 39): 
* We see maternal afTection manifested in the most 
trifling detailG^ Thus Reogger ot«erved an Ameri- 
can monkey (a ccbus) carefully driving away the flies 
which plagued her infant, and Duvancel saw a hylobatcs 
washing the faces of her yonng ones in a stream. So 
intense is the grief of female monkeys for the loss of 
their young, that it invariably caused the death ol 
certain kinds, kept under con^ncmcnt by Brehm in 
North Africa. Orphan monkeys were always adopted, 
and (tiiri^fiilly cartil for by nLher monkeys, hnth males and 
females. Unc female huboon had so capacious a heart, 
that sht- not only adopted young monkeys of other 
species, but stole young dogs and cats, which she con- 
tinually carried about \i-ith her. Her kindness did not 
g<i !W» far, however, as to share her food with her adopted 
otl^nng; at which Brehm was surprised* as hifi mon-* 
keys (lividc<1 rvrrylhing quite fairly with ihttr own 
young ones. An Jtdopte^l kitten Hcratched the above* 
mentioned affectifinatc baboon, who certainly had a fine 
intclieci, for she immediately examined the kitten's f 
and without more ado bit off the claws." " 

In Wyldc'd "Royal Natural History" mention 15 
made of the diet of the bng-aimed apo or gibbon, as be* 
ing that of fruits and nuts of all kinds. On page 6; of 
Casseira "Natural History" (Vol. l„ 1883^ pp. 65-78), a 
quotation is given from the Travels of A, R. Walktce, 
eoneeming the diet of the orang-outang, ^ follows; 
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"*TKcir food conaists almost exclusively of fmil. 
with occastooal leaves, buds, and young shoots. They 
seem to prefer unripe fruits, some of which were very 
sour, others intensely bitter, particularly the Urge, red, 
fleshy arillns, or rnid of one which seemed an especial 
favourite. In other cases they eat only the small seed 
of a large fruit, and they always wasie and destroy more 
than they eat. The dnrion is an especial favourite, and 
quantities of this delicious fniit are destroyed wherever 
it grows surrounded by forest, but they will not cross 
clearings to g'et at them. It eeems wonderful how the 
animal can tear open this fruit, the outer covering of 
which is so thick and rough, and closely covered with 
strong conical spines. It probably bites off a few of 
them first, and then, making a small hole, tears open the 
fruit with its powerful fingen;. On p^ge 75 of same 
work, it is said as to the gibbons: * They are quiet, in- 
offensive animab. Liking milk occasionally, they still 
mainly feed on fruit and leaves, and heoce the nature of 
their teeth, the dze of their jaws, and the capacity of 
their brain-cases may be fairly anticipated/ *' 

J, G. Perceval Wright, m bis translation of L. 
Fjguier'a " Mammalia," sayson page 579: 

" The gibbons live in numerous troops oT fawTliPS in 
the great forests of Cochin China and the kingdom of 
Siam. They are omnivorons, but prefer fruits and 
roots- In the wild state they refuse animal food (flesh), 
but are extremely fond of insects." (From p. 572:) 
*• The food of the gucnon monkey or ccrcopilhcci 15 
van«d : they chiefly live on roots^ leaves, and fruits* 
They also eat the eggs of birds, insects, somctime& even 
molluscfi. and they are particularly partial to honey." 

In the ^me book, at page 5^9, a quotation is given 
from DuChaillu concerning the diet of the gorilla : 

"The gorilla lives in the loneliest and most sombre 
parts of the forests of western Africa. It always keeps 
near a running stream, but being essentially a nomadic 
animal it rarely remains for many days together in the 
5ame place. The icason for this wandering habit is to 
be found in the difficulty it experiences in procuring 
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its favonhtc foods, which are fruits, seeds, nuts, and 
banana leaves* also the yonngshooLs of thig plant, the 
joicc of which it sucks, and other vcj^ctablc sub^taacc&> 
Notwithsundlngf its powerful canine teeth, and its «x- 
tr^ordiTiary strength, the gorilla us really an cxclusivisljr 
fni£::vorou3 animal. As it ents much, when it h^s dev- 
astated for its personal consumption a somewhat extets- 
sivc sp;xcc it is forced to ^o elsewhere in order to pio- 
vjdo for Che exigencies of its stomach. This is the rM- 
son why it periodic^y abauclonfi oert^in regions to 
reach others which have beojcie more fniitful thiouifh 
changes in the se&sua," 

It will be noted that Mr. Wallace reports that in 
some instances these animals eat only the small aeeds of 
a larffe fmit, wasting and destroying the fruit itself. 
This is undoubtedly because at such times they have al- 
ready had all the carbonaL^ous eleinecls which the sys- 
tem requires, and their instinct teaches ihem to sec^k fnr 
nuts, and the smalt seeds contained in these sweet fmits 
are largely nitrogenous, undoubtedly oily, and the near- 
est approach to nuts within their ability to procure* Mr. 
Wright reports th&t while thcac animals Uvc chiefly on 
fmits and refuse animal flesh, they arc extremely fond 
of insects. In this we £nd a hint of the orijpn among 
mankind of the habit of esting snails, shrimps, and the 
likCk and some tribes of Indians are said to be especially 
fond of ante. While undoubtedly primitive man would, 
like the gibbon, refuse the ilesh of animals, he would be 
very likely, in the absence of nuts, with their stores of 
nitrogen and oil, to substitute similar foods, as those be- 
fore mentioned: and the habit of eating oysters and 
other shell-fish is analogous to the custom of eating sack 
InM-ctA and birds* eggs as prove to be v/tthin this reach 
of those wild men who are chiefly supported by sweet 
fruits, and who are not able to procure nuts from which 
to get their needed nitrogen and oil. 

As before remarked, ma nk i nd has been so long 
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accnstomcd U> the tt^ of bread ftod €croal5 that writcra 
on natutal history have t^en it as a matter o( co*irse 
that the ape subsisted on fruits, ntU£, and ^ains; but 
^□y student who will ^eiircli authonties on this topic will 
s^ that there is no foundsilioii for the supposition that 
these animalj; uiMjd gr^^iiu;, or st^trch food^ in any form. 
Id the first place, naiure does not often provide them; 
secondly, n;itur;ili^l4L and tntveler!« who have Teporl<:d on 
their habits do Dot meation cereals and starch foods as 
forming any p^rt u^ it; ^ind lliinl^ there is every probft- 
bility that if such foods were offered to them in their 
wild state they would be refused as long as fruits and 
nuts could be found. It is quite true that in captivity 
these animals eat ^aios as readily <is man. but, like man. 
they do not eat them until they are cooked; and. like 
man again, those aaimais in oaptivity arc foil of discthsc 
and short-lived. 

The foUowiag t^ble, u-hicU is largely mode up from 
the one given in Schlickeyaen's "Broad and Fruit,' 
paye 6S, gives a bird's-eye view of the salient arj^umcntx 
in lAvour of the hypothesis that man belongB to the fni- 
givorous species, anJ has no relation whatever either Ui 
the carnivora, the ouinivora, or the herbi^-ora. The 
reader has but to give a casual glance at the anatomi- 
cal differences between man and the beforc-meutium-d 
species, and at the identity between man and the ape 
in his anatomical and physiolojfical confonnation, to b6 
convinced thai wbatcvcr is the natural food of the ape is 
surely the naiural food of man. 

Taking the seventeen anatomical and physiological 
characteristics tabulated — excluding the matter of diet — 
the extraordinary' fact presents itself that man is identi- 
cal with the ape in every single particular, and widely 
differs from the other three species given in nearly all. 
Not to dwell upon these points in detail. — not to point 
out the matter of teeth, which is universally recoguiicd 
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as having ao important bearing in the dftssi&catJoii of 
animals,— attention Lh called to the 6r3t point, the nutur 
of the placenta* which Professor Hnxlcy favottn as 
being the best basis for the cla&<ii£ cation of species. 

Since the noo-starch hypothesis has been put forward, 
ami during the pa^it two years, in ans^^er to the point to 
which ospccial emphasis has been directed, viz., that a 
large proportion of the digestion of starch is relcf^fatcd to 
the duodenum, or ^cond stomach, and is an uanececsao' 
waste of vitJil force, it ha* been urgetl thut, not tu- 
likely, these organs in man have been developed froiD 
the long use of such starch foods; and^ in a<-cordance 
with the theory of evolution, that whatever man TDtghl 
have been in his primitive condition, he may be now in 
poHseasion of a physical organism developed and spe- 
cially adapted for the digestion of starch foods. It will 
be seen that the ape haa precisely the same stoniach and 
duodenum, and hence there is not the slightest evidence 
that ihc theory of sexual selection, or race development, 
ha« changed the problem in the slightest degroo: and 
while man, like the ape in captivity^ can subsist on 
cooked cereal foods, there is everj- reason to believe that 
man, as he is to-day, is, like the wild man of the woods, 
naturally adapted to the digestion of fruit and mits; and 
in so far as he can be prevailed upon to snbstitute these 
fruits for (he cereal foods which are now the basis of Ijis 
diet, he will regain by degrees a vigour as supenor to 
that he now enjoys as the anthropoid in his native 
wilds is supenor to the same animal after years of an 
artificial life in captivity. 

The following is the table referred to above ; and 
wbtch, in \\e^\i alone, points out the natural food of 
man ; 
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CHAPTER Xn, 



CONFIRMATORY PROOFS-^FRUITS 
VERSUS CEREALS. 



AND NUTS 



The foUovrinj^ extended quoutions from Knigbt's 
" Vegetable Food of Man" fumi^ acnpte food for 
thought. By this authority ii is made plain that cereals 
^re not the production of nature, t>ut ctre developed from 
gra^seed by the aid of man; that, although used b}' 
tbe Romans, Greeks, and EgyplUas, Ihcy did not form 
such a large factor in the diet of ihuse peoples a« tho>' 
do in modem life* because of the ver>' considerable use 
by the aacIcnU of figs, date-s, and oHve«, Fruits and 
nut^, on tho other hand, grow wild in ntAny parts of the 
earth, and arc spontaneously produced by nature ia great 
abundance and of exquisite fiaA'onr and quality. Unlike 
cereals, which require >~early planting;* many fruit and 
nut trees live to a gjcat ag:c, and plantations continue 
produdnfif abundant crops for fifty and a hundred yc&rs. 

It is not strengc that primitive peoples, unaware of 
the needed elements of food, and of the proce«seft of di- 
gectioD, should have substituted cereals for fruits. 
Cereals have the great advantage of keeping for yemt 
without the cxerci*sc of any particnlar skill in thpir har- 
vesting or preparation, and are naturally adapted for 
transportation, ^nd for withsUndingall climates. They 
are also better adapted to the temperate xone than ihosie 
fruits "vnth which the ancients were acquainted* TbeKe 
grains are altio rich in element:! of food, except free oil ; 
and -while men arc in vigourous health they are amply 
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ftourif^ed on these foods. Moreover, ^hen at 30, 40 or 
60 ye^ra thoir health is brolccn dcvm, tht^y arc not avrarc 
of the cause that produced it, so insidiously or in such 
varied disgmse does decrepitude creep od. Again, the 
primitive uatioas, while thoroughly nourished on the 
fruits which were spontaneously produced, did not pos- 
sess the requisite scientific knowledge to enable them to 
so prepare these fruits that they would keep ibixmgh the 
v.-irioiis seasons of the ycai, and could be transported 
from place to place. 

Doubtless it is 3 part of the Divine plan by which 
the development of the race is to be perfected and can 
be naturally accomplished, that man should have such 
stimulants as may be ueceasaiy for the developraeot of 
latent powers. As is clearly pointed out in the following 
quotations, mca knowing nothing of the arts and scien- 
ces, who are but mere children at the age of adultfl, arc 
yet enabled by a few roods of ground planted ^Hth 
bananas adjoining their huts, to provide themselves 
from year to year an ample and satisfying food with 
a minimum of effort. In such a condition, men who 
arc not driven to industry or thrift seem to make no 
progress. On the other hand, migrating to a more 
northern latitude, where there is necessity for industry 
in the summer time to provide for the winter'* need, 
thrre ifi the rcijuisite stimulus for developiment, and the 
northern races, who through hardship and toil have 
developed their powers, offer a sinking contrast to the 
slothful and reaourceless deni?^Q oF the tropics. Mrire- 
ovcr, it will be perceived by the philosophical mind that 
the crowning heights of man's moral nature are reached 
through suffering; and if it he granted that the tiac 
of cereals and starch foods necessarily overtaxes and 
undermines the vital force and ner\'ou3 system, and 
prepare^! the way for disease and conscC|uent suffering, 
it is not dif&cult to see that this very discipline tnay be 
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a part of the Divine plan for the development of tte 
race- After mao hu attained, by the necessities lad 
.hardshipa of climatic conditions, to the posaeasioD of 
'lar^r mental and spiritual powers, and to An apprccu- 
tion of the value of knowledge, tlicre is no lonnfer an) 
need for his cuntintimg in ignorance of the laws of hiA 
physical being; and there is no reason why ho roay cot 
■enjoy all the advanta^s of the prolific, economic, and 
[physiologic fruit diet, and at the s:intc timo preserve 
and perpetuatt? hix apjirecijttKin of the art.'i and 9cieneei 
and his determination to carry their development to 
further perfection- 

When the first inhabitants wore cast out of Eden^ 
uid condemned to earn their bread by the Aveat of the^| 
brow — the culture of the soil, the planting of crreal?* — 
there was placed a flaming sword over the gateway to 
prevent their return. Another gateway must be found. 
They departed from u irtfite of innocence in ignorance: 
when they return Ibcy mtiat return through knowledge. 
And with knowledge, and a full appreciation of every 
department of science and art, upon a return to a eimple 
life, and to a diet of fruits and nutii, and upon findings 
the resultant leisure and vigour, there will he no danger 
of a return to sloth and ignorance. 

'•The Fig {Ficus mrua). — The Iraditioiw; of 
Greeks carry the origin of the fig back to the rcmo 
anliijuity. It was probably known to the people of the 
east before the Crrea/ia (wheat, barlcj', etc.), and stoud 
;in the same relation to men living in the priaiitJve con- 
dition of society as the banana <loeH to the Indian trit>cs 
of South America at the present day. With little trouble 
of cultivation it supplic^d tbrir pnn* ijihT nwr-xsititw, and 
offered, not an article of occasional luxurvr but of con- 
stant food, whether in a fresh or dried state. As wq^| 
proceed to a more advanced period in the history of the^^ 
specteSr we sUU tnd the £g an object of general atten* 
tion. The want uf bloA.st:>m un the fig tree wits consid- 
ered a» one of the most grievous '^^^^flnnH^f by the Jews. 
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CakeK of figs were Inclwled in the presents of provisions 
by wliich Ihc \ridow of Naba] appeased the viatb of 
David.* In Greece, when Lyoirgus decreed that the 
Spartan men should dine in a comwion hall^ flour, wine, 
cheese and figs were the principal contributioDS of cAch 
individual to the common «tocl£. The Athentacs con- 
sidered figs an article of sucb necessity that their expor- 
tation from Attica was prohibited. Either the tcmpta* 
tion to evade this law must have l*een great, or it must 
have been disliked; for the name which distinefuishcd 
those who infoTmed against the violators of this law be- 
came a name of repTuach from which wc obtjdn our 
word sycophant. As used by our older writers, syco- 
phant means a tale-beaier; and the French employ the 
word to signify a liar and impostor gfencrolly^not a 
flattertrr mtrely. At Rome the fig was carried next to 
the vine in the processions in honour of Bacchus, a.s the 
patron of plenty and joy; and Bacchus was supposed to 
have derived his corpulency and vigour m^t frum the 
vine, but from the fig- All these circumstances indi- 
cate thai the fig contributed very largely to the supptut 
of man; and wc may reasonably account for this from 
the facility with which it is cultivated In ' climates cf 
moderate tempcratnre. Like the Ca-^niia, it appears to 
flourish in a very considerable range of latitude; and 
even in our own cmatry frequently produces fine frntt, 
without much dtfficult>\ in the open air. Vet the trve is 
not cultivated generally except in very favourable situa- 
tions; and it must belong to more genial climates to 
realize the ancient description of peace and security, 
which assigns the possession of these best blessings of 
heaven to * every man under his own fig tree.' . . , 

**Thk Vine {Viiis vini/rra). — The berriej* of the 
gl«pe» iu addition to sugar, contain tartaric acid, and 
mi^t be enumerated among acid foods, biit the princi- 
pal use of this fniil, the making of wine, entirely de- 
pends on the property which the sugttr possesses of en- 
tering into the vinous fermentation- Of all the berries, 
the grape has, in every age, been held the meet in 
esttem. As is the case with the Cfreaiia, the early his* 

* 1-. SaihubI xrv-1 iS. 
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XxfT^ oi tlie vine is Involved in obncurity. The cultiTi- 
tioa of the grape ^as probably amoo^^ the earliest eJIont 
of husbandry, ' And Noah bof^ac to be an huAbandmsn. 
and he planted a vmeyaixJ/* 

"*Tho vine," &Ayn Humboldt. *'whicb we now ad- 
livate, does noi belong to Europe : U grow* wild on the 
coast of tbe Ciupinn Sca« id AnneDU, and in CaramunLL 
From Asia it p.'u;i%d into Greece, and thcnec into Sicilv- 
Thc PhocicaEs carried it into tbi; sotiUi of Frant:^; tie 
Romans planted it on the banks of the Kkine. Tbe 
species of IWs which arc found wild in North America, 
and vrhicb c^ave the name of the Land of tbc Vine to tbe 
first part of the new continent which was discovered hy 
BaropciWis. arc very diflerenl from our Vitis vifti/era.*^ 

''T»IE IUtE {Fh<rHix 4a^tyIi/tra).—T)ie d,ate is one 
of those plants which, in the countries th-it ;i re congenial 
to their ^ovth. form the prineipal subsistence of xdiw ; 
and its locality is so peculifir that it cannot, strictly 
speaking, be classed eitncr with the fruits of temjicratc 
or with those of tropical climates. It holds a certain 
intermediate place ; ;Lnd is most abundant in regions 
where there are few other esculent vegetables to be 
found, Tht^rc is uiie dislrit:! whttrt?, in coiiseijncnce of 
the extreme aridity of the seili and the want of moisttirc 
in the sir, none of the Cfrralia will grow: that district 
is the marg'm of the mighty desert which extends, with 
but few in term pi ions, from the shorts of the Atlantic to 
the confines of Persia, an extent of nearly four thousttud 
miles. . . . Here the date-palm raises its trunk nnd 
spreadift its Ifraveji, and x^ ihe sole vegetable inonareti of 
the thimty land. It is so abundant, and ^ unmixed 
with anything else that can be considered a< a tret? in tbe 
country between the states of Barbar>' and the desert, 
that this region is de»:ignated as the Land of Dates 
(Bilcdulgcrid): and upon the last plain, as the dcscil i» 
approached, the only objects thai break tbc dull outline 
of the landscape are Ihe date-palm anil the tent of tbe 
Arab. The same tree accompanies the margin of the 
desert in all itic sinuosities; in Tripoli, in Bsrca, along^ 

■G«nothltL. 30. 
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the vallc)* of the Nile, in the north of Arabia, ftod ia 
the southeast of Turkey, The region of the date has 
perhaps remained for a longer period unchanged in iu 
inhabitants and its productions than any other portion 
of the world. Thi^ IshuiaL-Iiles, ;is diiSL-ribed in S(Tij;lure 
history, were but hltle ditlereat from the BedouinE* of 
the present day; and the palm-tree (which it] ancient 
history invariably means the date) was of the same use, 
and held in the same esteem, as it is now. When the 
sacred writers wished to describe the majcstj and the 
beautj" of rectitude, they appealed to the palm as the 
Htltst emblem which they uuuld select. ' He shall grow 
tip and flourish like the palm-tree,' is the promise which 
the royal poet of Israel makes f<ir the \\\a\, . . . Th6 
Cmuriio. a palm of South America, throws out its mag- 
nificent leaves over a trunk a hundred feet high- Thia 
family of plants diminish in grandeur and beauty as 
they advance towards iho temperate zone; and Hum- 
boldt says that those who have only traveled Jn the 
north of Africa, in Sicily, and in Murcia, canni>t con- 
ceive how the palms should be the most imposing in 
their forms of all the trees of the forest. The palms 
of South America fumifih food in a variety of ways to 
the people; so that in those wild districts the assertion 
of Linnaeus forces itself upon the mind,— that the region 
of palms was the first country of the hnman race, and 
that man is essentially palmivoTous. . . . 

"The date-palm is a dicecious tree, havinjf the male 
flowers in one plant, and the female, or fruiting one^. in 
anothern The male flowers are considerably larger than 
the female; and the latter have in theJr center the 
ovaties, which are the ntdimcnts of the dates, about the 
size of small peas. - . , In every plantation of colti* 
vated dates, one part of the latwur of the cultivator con- 
sists in collecting the flowvTs of the male date, climbing 
to the top of the female with tliem, and dispersing the 
pollen on the germs of the dates. So essential \% this 
operation, that Ihimgh the male and female trees are 
growing in the same plantation, th© crop fails iJf it he 
not performed. 

'* Four or Svc months after the operation of fectmda- 
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tion has been performed, the dates bcg^in tn nwell; 
whea they have Attained nearly their full sixc, they ire 
carefully lied ^^^ the base ^\ the Icavcs to prevent them 
from bein^ beaten and bruised by the wind. If meant 
to be preservL'd they are gathered before they are quite 
ripe; but when they are intended to be eaten frcsli, they 
are allowed to ripen perfectly, in which state Cbey are 
a very refreshing and agreeable fruit. Ripe dates can- 
not, however, be kept any length of titne, or conveyed 
to any great i^tstatice, without fermenting and bec»ming 
aeid ; and therefore those which are intended for atorin|r 
up, or for being carried to a distant market, arc dried in 
tlic sun upoti mats. The d&tes which come to the Buro- 
pean market from the Levant and Barbary are in this 
state; and the travelers in tlie desert often carry with 
them a little bag of dried dates, as there only or their 
chief subsistence during journeys of nuiny hundred 
miles. In some parts of the cast, the dates that fall 
from the cultivated treest are left on the ground for 
refreshment of the wayfaring man. 

" Jn the Hedjaz, the new fruit, called ruteb, oonn 
in at the end of June and lasts two months. The harvest 
cf dates is expected with as much anxiety, and attended 
with as general rtfjoitang, as the vintage of southern 
BuropCi The crop sometimes fails, or is destroyed by 
locusts, and then a universal gloom overspread* the pop- 
uUtion. The people do not depend upon new fruit 
alone ; but during the ten months of the year when 
ripe dates can be procured, their principal subsistence 
the date-paste, called adjoue, which is prepared by pi 
Ing the fniit, when fully matured, into large baskets. 
* What is the price of dates at Mecca or Medina? ' \b al-, 
wnys the lintt (question asked by a Bedouin who meets ij^H 
paasengcr on the road.* ^^ 

" Tterv is indeed hardly any part of the tiee which 
is not serviceable to man, either as a ncce}%sAry or a lux- 
ury. When the fruit is completely ripenod, it will, by 
jitrong pressure, yield a delicious syrup, which servos 
for preserving dates and other fruits; or the fruit may 
be made into jellies and tarts. The Stalks of the btinchos 
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of dates, h^d as they are in their naitmd sute, as well 
as ihc kernels* are softened by boiling, and ia that con- 
dition are used for feeding catUe. » - . The fibrinoux 
part^ of the date tree arc made into ropes, baKkctJt, mats, 
«nd various other articloa of domestic use : and so arc 
the Ktrings or stalks thai bear the dates. The cordage 
of the ships Davigiiling the Red Sea i.* made almost 
exclusively of the inner fibrou* biirk of the date-ti%c. 
, - . Even the leaves of the date-palm have their lisc.'v; 
their groat length and comparatively smAll breadth and 
their toughness render Ihem very good material for the 
construction of coarse ropes, baskets, panmcrs, and mats. 
On the continent of Euro^^ palm branches are a regular 
article of irade: and Ihc rcligioiiA prooe5sion& both of 
Christians and Jews, in the greater part of Europe* are 
supplied from some palm forests near the shores of the 
GuU of Genoa, 

" The cultivation of th^ date tree ifi an object of high 
importance in the countries of the caaL In the interior 
of Barbary, in great part of Egypt, in the more dr>' dis- 
tricts of Syria, and in Arabia, it is almost the sole sub- 
ject of agriculture. In the valle>'5 of the Hedjaas there 
are more than a hundred kinds of dales, each of which 
is peculiar to a district, and has its own peculiar virtues. 
Date trees pass from one person to another in the course 
of tracSe, and are sold by the single tree; and the price 
paid to a girl's father, on marr>'ing her, often codslgis of 
date- trees. • 

'*TiTE ViK^S^KiMusa sapuntum)\^ not the property 
of any particular cotmlry of the torrid tone, but offers 
its produce indifTer^tly to the inhabitants of equinoctial 
Asia and America/of tropical Africa, and of the inlands 
<»f th*? Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Wherever thr nipfln 
heat of the year exceeds 75** Fahrenheit, the banana is 
one of the most important and interesting objects for 
the cultivation of man. All hot countries appear equally 
to favor the growth of its fruit ; and it has even been cul- 
tivated in Cuba in sitnalions where the thcnnomeler 
descends to 45** Fahrenheit. Its produce is enormous. 
The banana* therefore, for an immense portion of man- 
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kmd, is vbat 'nrbeat, barley and rye are for tbe inhaW- 
lasts of western Asia aad Europe, aod what the numer- 
ous varieties of rice arc for those of the couathcs bo- 
yeod the Indus," 

'■ The banana is not known in an uncultivated state. 
The wildcat mbcs in South Amcnca. who depend upon 
this fruit for their subsistence, propagate the plant by 
suckers. Vet an aII- bountiful nature Js in this case 
ready to diminish the {abound uf miin — perhaps too ready 
for the proper development of his energies, both physi- 
cal and moral. Eight or nine months after the sucker 
has been planted, the banana begins to fonn its clusters : 
and the fruit may be collected tn the tenth or eleventh 
months. Whan the stalk is cut, the fruit of which has 
ripened, a sprtjut is put forth which again Ixiars fniit in 
three months. The ^holc labour of cultivation which 
is required for a plantation of bananas is to cut the stalks 
laden with ripe fruit, and to give the plants a slifv-ht 
nourishment, once or twice a year, by digging round 
the roota. A spot of a little more than a ihouaand 
square feet will contain from thirty to forty banana 
plants. A clu:iter tjf b^mana^ produced on a single plant 
often contains from one hundred and sijity to one htm- 
dred and eighty fniiis, ;irid weighs from seventy to 
eighty pounds. But reckoning the weight of a cli 
only at forty pounds, such a plantation would produe*^ 
more than four thousand pounds of nutritive substance. 
M. Humboldt calculates that as thirty three poimda 
wheat, and ninety-ninc jxmndrt of potatoes, R^juire tliei] 
same space as that in which four thousand pounds 
bananas arv grown, the produce of bananas is coQse*'' 
qucntly to that of wheat as 133 : i, and to that of po- 
tatoes as 44 : 1. 

' ■ The banana ripened in the hot houses of Europe baa 
an insipid taste; but yei the natives of both Indies, 
many million of whom it supplies their principal food^H 
eat it vith avidity, and are siitisfied witn the nourish* 
ment it affords. This fruit iH a very siigary substance; 
and in warm countries the natives dnd such food not 
only satisf^'ing for the moment, but permanently notri- 

■HumboEdt'*'' Political EsSTon New Spain,'* Black's Tnu33btt«tt,VoL a. 
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dve< ... A nmch (^reatOT cumber of Individuals may 
be supported ufK>ii the prirtiuL-e uf a piece of gnmnd 
plAtited with Ixmaiia.':, compared with a piece the same 
si2« in Europe {|;rowing wheal, Humboldt e«tiinat«)( tbe 
proportion o-s twenty-live to one; and he illustritcs the 
f,ict by remarking that a European, newly arrived in the 
torrid w>ac. is struck witli nothing 54> much as Uic small^ 
ne^ of the spot^ under cultivation round ;i cabin which 
i.-uiiUi)iis a uuuieruus family uf Indiau^'i, 

" The ripe fruit of tlie banana irt preserved, like the 
fig, by being dried in the sun- Tbest? dried bsnanAir 
Arc nn agreeable and healthy aliment. Meal is extracted 
from the fruii by cutting it in slices, drying it in the 
«uo and then pounding it. 

'■The facility with which the banana can be ctilti* 
vater! has dcmbtleas contributed to ari^frt the progress of 
improvement in tmpieal regions. In thtia new continent 
civili/_atiun lir^t cummenced on the mountnins, in ^ soil 
of inferior fcrtihty. Necessity awAkcns induMryi and 
industry calls forth the intellectual powen; of the humao 
race* When these arc developed, man does not sit in a 
cabin galhcriug the fruits of hi« little patch of bananas, 
asking no groattr luxuries, and propo&ing no higher 
endd of life than to eat and to sleep. Ho subdues to hif^ 
use all the treasures of the earth by bis labour and hl« 
ski]]; and he carrier hw industry forward to it^ utmost 
limits by the coDj>idGrotiOQ that he has active duties to 
perform. The idlentss of the piior Indian keeps him, 
where he has been for ages, little elevated above the 
inferior animal; the industry of the European, under 
his colder skies, and with a leas fertile soil, h^s sur- 
rounded him with all the bles^ngs of society — its com- 
forts* its affections, its viilues, and Lts iiiteUectual richeit- 

" Most plants which possess oil in sui^cient abundance 
to render them usefnl as the diet of man, cont^iin this 
substance in their seeds. The olive {pka Bure^a) is, 
however, a remarkable exception, and secretes its oil in 
the pericarp or external covering of the seed- The wild 
olive IS found indigenous in Syria, Greece, and Africa, 
on the lower slopes of the Alla». The iiultivatcil one 
grows spontaneously in many parts of S>*TiA, and ia 
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readily gjown in all parts of the shores of the 
that nrc not itpt to \vt* vimled by frosty winds. . . . 

" In ancicDt timc^, e^tpecLoLly, the olive vas a tree 
held in the grcat^^st vcnt*r:ition, for ihen the oil was 
employed in pouring oat libations to the gods, while the 
branches formed the wreaths of the victors sU the 
(>1yinj]]f.: gumc?s. It w.is also used in lubricating; the 
human body. Some of the traditions say it was brought 
out of Egypt to AlbeiiA by CeuTopa; white otbera affirm 
thnt Hercnies introduced w to Greece on his return from 
his expeditions; ; that he planted it upon Mcnnt Oljrrnptu 
and 5ct the first example of its u^c in the gaimc5. The 
Greeks had a pretty and instructive fable in their 
mythology, on the origin of the olive. They said lliat 
Neptune, having a dispute with Minerva as to tbo name 
of the city of Athens, it was decided by the gods that 
the deity who gave the best present to mankind shocsld 
Have the privilege in dispute. Neptune stmek the shor«, 
out of which sprung a horse; but Minerva produced as 
olive tree. Tho goddess had the triumph; for it ww 
adjuflged that peace, of which the olive is the S3mibol, 
was intititely hotter than war, to which tho horse was 
considered as belonging, and typifying. Even in the 
sacred history tho olive is invested with more honour 
than any other tree. The patriarch Ncah bad sent out 
a dove from the ark^ but she returned -Anthotit any tolen 
of hope. Then * he stayed yet other seven days; aud 
again he stent forth the dove out of the &rk; and the 
dove came to him in the evening; and lo, in her mouth 
was an olive branch plucked off ; so Noah knew that the 
vraten were abated from tho earth/ 

"The veneration for the olive, and also the great 
duration of tite tree, appear from the history of one in 
the Acropolis at Athens. L>r. Clarke ha-s this passage ia 
his ' Tiaveh*/ " in speaking of the temple of Pandrosus : 
■ Within this building, so late as the second eentury, 
was preserved the olive tree mentioned by Apollodorus, 
whldi was said to be as old as the fouiuUtion of the 
citadel. Stuart suppo.'^ed it to have stood in the portico 
of the temple of PaQdro«u.s {called by him the 

• Voi> vi,. p. P46. 
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droscum) from He circamstance of the air necessary for 
its support, which could here be admitted between the 
c;iryalidL-s ; but instaiicta of tree* that have been pre- 
served to a very great age within the interior of an edi- 
fice inclosed by walls may be adduced.' 

'* Skazii. Nut. or Juvia [BfrthoUeiia extel^. This 
is one of the most extraordinary fruits of South America, 
which has been rn^de familiar to us priiici^jally by Ihe 
interesting description of Kuiriboldt. It was first noticed 
in a geographitial work published in 1633 by Lset, who 
says that the weight of this fruit is so enormous that at 
the period when it ffills the savages dare cot enter the 
forests without covering their heads and should en* with 
a strong buckler of wood. The tnangular grains which 
the sheU of the jtivia incloses are known in commerce 
under the name of Brazil niits ; and it has been errone- 
ously thought thtti they grow upon the tiec in the form 
in which they arc imported, 

"The tree which produces the juvia ia only about 
two or three feet in diameter, but it reaches a height of 
120 feet. The fruit is as large as a child's head. Hum- 
bold! justly observes that nothing can give a more 
forcible idea of the power of vegetable life in the equt^ 
noctial zone than tiiese enormous ligneous pericarps. 
Til fifty or sixty days a Khdl i* formed half an inch in 
thickness, which it is difficult to open with the sharpest 
jnstnimenL The grains which this shell contains have 
two distinct envclopcjt. Four or five, and sometime:* as 
many as eight of these grains are attached to a central 
membrane. The Capuchin apes arc exceedingly fond 
of the seeds of the juvia; and the noise of the falling 
f fruit cHciles their appetites in the highest degree. The 
natives say that these animals unite their strength to 
break the pericarp with a stone, and thus to obtain the 
coveted nuts. Humboldt doubts this; but ho thinks that 
some of the order of rodentia are able to open the outer 
shell with their sharp teeth applied with unwearied 
pertinacity. When the triangular nuts arc spread on 
the ground, all ihe iinimals of the forest surround them 
and dispute their possession. The Indians who collect 
these nuts a;ay ■ it is the feast of the animaLSp as well as 
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of mire«lv«s;' but they are angry wilh tbcir 
The gitthcring of tbe jtivia is celebrated vith reji 
like the vintage oi Europe." 

It is not practical within the limits of this book Id 
quote further regarding the nurubcrlcss rarieties of valu- 
able fruits And nuts. The watnut is &n invaluable food 
resource, and is auaceptible of cultivation over an ira- 
mciLsc area. The apple &nd the orange, twin queens of 
the north and the south, are not touched upon. But 
enough h:kS been quoted to show the incomparably 
superior possibilitiefi of fruits and nuts as a reeonrcc for 
the food of mail over cureaL< and vegetables. It is not 
alone that the earth will produoe the support of twenty- 
five or fifty-fold more people from the same area when 
planted with ibese foods than can be iri^iintained on 
cereala or vegetables. The cereals and vegetables re- 
quire not only a yearly pl:iDting. bnl a frequent addi- 
tion of feitilizers to the soil. Pljint^tions of fruits and 
nutA remain for years, and in many situations rcqtiirB 
only a minimum amount of manure. 

Science has already pointed a way whereby these 
fruits may be prepared either by drying or by bottling 
to keep for years, and in the dried state ibcy arc well 
adapted for transportation. 5ut dcience has perfected 
another mode for the preservation of the fmiu and nuts 
which is inexpensive, and when any considerable propor- 
tion of the race shall adopt these food^ .tj; the basis of 
their diet there will be no difficulty in preserving nnu 
and fruits perfectly fresh the year round, A s>"«tcm of 
refrigeration is in use in Bgbton. Washington, and other 
places whereby any given temperalnrt: that may be de- 
sired from below freeKing upward is kept uniformly day 
and night, and at the same time the aimorq^here is kept 
dry by pouuting it tlirrwgh the refrigerating proisw, th« 
humidity being precipitated in theoold nx^m in the form 
of frost, and the fruit room U thus kept at uiy t^uircd 
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temperattire, and as dry as may be desired* There ta 
surely nothing; finer for the imagination to meditate apoD 
than the delights of an abounding harvest of the moat 
delicious varieties of fruits and nuta, and of their being 
kept by the art of man during the entire year in the 
most perfect condition* 
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CHAPTRR XIIL 

VALUR OF FOREST TREES, 

Able autliorilic^s on llic* science of forestry affirm that 
many of the waj^tc plactrs and deseitH of ihe catUi once 
ti^rncnl vriUi fcrtUiiy iind foliajje; and that the existing 
sterility of these deserts baa beet) brought about hy the 
destruction of their forests. The inflticncx of trees 
upon the raiufall, &nd consequent support of vcgcbition. 
ia so well )cnown that some of the foremost nations are 
fostenn^ troccuUurc and takinjj: means to preserve ex- 
isting forests by government enactment. There arc 
schools of foreEtr>^ in France, Germany, and mo^ Ettn> 
pean countries. The follo^inji quotation is from Cham- 
bers' Encyclopedia (Edition ]SSU-iii92}r under the title 
•' Arboriculture": 

*' The formation of plantations by the soxving of aocd 
is more generally pratiiced on the Coniinenl than in 
Britain. In this way the vacancies in the natural for- 
ests of France and Germany are filled up. and great 
sandy tracbi have been covered vith wood on the ooo^ts 
of Denmark, Prussia, and France. This has been ac- 
t^^impli-sbed oti a scale of extraordinary magnitude in the 
dunes of drifting sand between the rivers Adoiir and 
Girondc, The upcrations begun by Bremontior in 17^9 
deserve to be mentioned, as perhaps the uio^t important 
operatiofLB in arboriculture that have been performed in 
the world. Vast fore.KLs of pinaster now occupy what 
wu£ originally loose sand destitute of vegetation. . . * 

" The wholesale deittmction of forests in the United 
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SUles brought about serious evils: and of late measures 
have been taken, both by publie autheritiefi and private 
persons, for cherishing exifltmg trees and woods, aiic! 
for planting extensively where the ground is bare of 
timber. In some of the Western States especially, where 
Ihe need of shelter for horses* crops^ and cattle has bcfcn 
found in increasing^ measure, the movement is now ear- 
ried on on a very large scale, trees being planted by 
millions annually." 

The following extract ia from The F^restrr, by James 
Brown, LL.D,. under the title "On the Influence of 
Trees on Climate " (p> ») : 

'■ It is allowed by all who have e:iven their attention 
to the improvements of lands in any countr>', that the 
rearing up of healthy plantations improves the general 
climate of the neighbourhootl , juid the very soi[ upon 
which foreat trees grow is much improved by the gradual 
accumulation of vegetable matter from them. In the 
improvement of all waste lands there ought lo be a 
large proportion of trees planted in order to give shelter; 
for if it be not done these will without doubl be compara* 
lively unproductive." 

And further (pp. i8 and rg): 

"Tho first and perhaps the greatest effect of judi- 
cious ptanlirg is that of shelter to the country in its 
neigh boarhood. It is an undoubted fact that the pres- 
ence of trees in any country has the effect of softening 
the storms and cold of its winters. a2 well as of soften- 
ing the heats of its summers, and preventing the great 
evaporation of moisture from its surface which incvi> 
tably takes place under a contrary state of things. The 
drying effect of the absence of trees is exemplified on 
a large scale in North America at the present day. 
Where\'er the axe of the settler has been in operation 
for a considerable length of time, there we have our- 
selves seen the beds of former water-courses plonghedt 
and only observable as such by their hollow lincK run< 
ning through the farms- The settlers told us that when 
they first came into the forest these hollow lines ran 
with a never-failing supply of water, and that they 
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^raduflUy became dry as the woods were clcu^d aod tbc 
land subpected to the ploitgli and the hot rays of tho jiud. 
Hun^lreds of families tli&t vre hare viAited in Bnlish 
North AinencA b^ve told u$ that they h&d been obli^^i^ 
to change tho sitc^ of their orij^nM locations dimply be- 
GAua6 the streams on the sides of which they had Aat 
down, expecting to have an unliratted supply of water, 
had dried up :lh they cleared the land of it» tire crop. 

" But w<j need not go out of Britain for proof of the 
drying effects of injudicious desiring of forests on the 
land. In our own experience in dcftling with wood* 
lands, we have secTi> after a large trad of wood had been 
cleared from the hillside, spring? which had, while the 
land was covered with trece. yielded a oon^tant supply 
of water, completely dried up ; and theie are many who 
can attest this from obfiervation in req>eet to simiJar 
cas&s in tbeir own parts of the cnnntry. On the ottier 
hand* we have frequently been surprised to find, on ex* 
^mining woods wbtch h^ been planted some t«ft or 
twelve years, all the land under which had been con- 
sidered dry at the time the planution was made, w«t 
spots spreading wider and wider ^\^rf yeAT, and M>me 
of them even beginning to throw out runs of wutor; 
thus proving that unfler the sh&cle of trees? the larg;er 
portion of the moisture of tho land is retained, and 
therefore accuinubites in s-pots according to the nature 
of the subsoil. . . . ilantations in all cases check the 
currents of air passing over a coustTy, and from thia 
cause the carrying off of its moisture by drying winds ia 
greatly lofi;*ened» The shade oi trceA prevents the rays 
of Che ftun fmding their way to ilie »c}iX, so that but UtUo 
of the moisture on it can be licked np for the warm cur- 
rents to carry to the upper air. The water sucked up 
from the earth by roots of trees is given off again by ibc 
twigs and leaves in the form of vapour.— hence the air 
of planUtiona is always found moi.ster ;ind cooler than It 
is m the open coUQtr>' where the land is destitute of 
treeM. Therefore it foUowu that, while the wann air is 
rising npward from the dry land of the open country, 
tbc coolod and moister air must fail again to the still 
cooler stirfaco of the woodland; and therefor^ in the 
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noijjhbourhood of mas5€s of plantation there sre all the 
CO edition a vsccurcd for tbc fall of raoiaturc from the air 
in vury much greater force than over the open fields. 
When soft wincU chiir^cd with vapuur bltjw over dry 
ground heated by tbc ^un, no fall of wet usually takes 
place, but, on the contrary^ the clouds that are formed 
sink down into the warm air below, and arc soon di^ 
solved and vanish. The dried and warm soil drives the 
Tain away, so to speak, It ;s n*it so, however, when the 
temperature is softened down by the influence of woods. 
Then the air is Inailrd with miiisttire from the coastant 
evaporation, and soon becomes overcharg:ed by the fail- 
inf^ clouds, and bo rain follows," 

From a "Manual of Forestry," by Pro^ssor W< 
Schlick, we take the following quotation: 

' ' The results of seven years* obFervations made at two 
stations near Nancy show a decided increase of rainfall 
in the forest* The stations are situated i ,347 feet above 
the sea. one in the middle of an extensive forest 6vt; 
tnilcH to the west of Nancy, the other in an almost 
woodless country six miles to the northeast of Nancy. 
The results were as follows; 

■* Increase of rainfall in forest o%xr that in the open 
on the percentage of the latter: 

February to April 7 percent. 

May lo Jiily ij " 

August to October ij ** 

November to JanuaiT .... si " 

Mean of year 16 " 

"That is to say, ao increase of 16 per cent, on the 
forest station." 

From page 43 of the same work we quote this vaUt- 
ahle resnU of uKservation taken over five years: 

*■ EVAPOkATiON. Owing to the lower tcmpcratnre. 
the greater humidity of the air, and the quieter state of 
the atmosphere, evaporation must Ije considerably >cm;i]leT 
in forests than in the open. Direct obaervotions made 
in Bavaria and Prussia show that evaporation in the iot- 
est VH5 only two- fifths of that in the o^a country. The 
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effect of this action is that, of the water which falls en 
the ground In a forest, a considerably L^ijgcr poitloti'u 
secured to the soil th^n in the open. That water is 
availabic to be taken up by the roots, while any balonco 
goes to the ground and helps to feed springs. Of con- 
siderable importance in this respect is the oovermg of 
forest soil. Dr. Ebenmayer's observations on this point, 
extending over five ycars> show the following results: 

Pahs. 
"Water evaporated from soil in the open . , , , loo 
EvaporatioD from forest aoeI without leaf^motdd . 47 
■■ with full layer of leaf-mould . . - . sa 

"In other words^ forest soil without leaf-mould evap- 
orated less than half the water cv^jwrated in the open, 
while forest soil covered with a good la>'cr of homus 
evaporated even less than one-fourth of that evaporated 
in die open/' 

While it is true that the government of the United 
States is offering a large premium for the planting of 
forests in the West, and that by virtue of this stimultis 
some millions of trees are planted annually, a sUf^ht ac- 
quaintance with husbandry, and of the laws which are 
operative in guiding the husbandman, clearly shows 
that the cniltivation of cereals offers every inducement to 
the farmer to clear the land of trees* and no inducement 
whatever to the planting of more. This is true for the 
simple reason that the farmer feels that he needs to avail 
himficlf of the u^e of all his acres: that which is left 
ooverod with treca is of no use either as |)asttire or for 
producing corps, and hence, under the present conditions 
of agticultoro, is aut>3tantially unproductive. While the 
farmer may be aware in a general way that forests arc a 
valuable safeguard against storms* and exert a benelicial 
infiucnco upon the r&infallt he sees also that the few 
wooded acres which he owns are not a source of profit to 
him; and, being driven by the exigencies of his situa- 
tion, he feels obliged to make every acre prodtictive. 
The result of the wodEing i:ii this taw is seen throughout 
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the Middle and EAstern States of America, irhicli have 
g:radiiaily but aaititcmiptcdly during recent ycara been 
Urg:cly denuded of their forests* The philosopher vhosc 
attention is called tothis^ubjcetinuat soo that the nature 
of cereal aghciilturc inevitably brings about this result. 

On the other hand, what a different result most foL 
low ftfi soon as the importance of fmiUs and nuts is 
known, and th^se articles of food become a considerable 
product of busbandTy. There is no such potent influ- 
ence as pecuniarj' gain. Whereas under cereal agricul- 
ture there is a oonstatit temptation to the farmer to cut 
dowit his forest to make his I^tnds available for grain< 
gnawing, i\& 500D as a market fur fruits and nuts is cstab- 
luUied the same law of pecuniary gain will induce htm 
to transform his p^tures and his ^ain fields into 
orchards and nut groves. While the individual act of 
each farmer has no appreciable effect upon the climate 
or the rainfall, the sum total of these denudationA is seen 
in the damaging change of the climate of the Middle 
and Eastern States; just so, while a few isolated phinta- 
tions of orchards have no appreciable in6ucncc, as soon 
as; large numbers of farmers re-establish plantations of 
trees, a beneficent restoration will follow. 

Tn America destmctive L-ytlunes and tornadoes are 
manifestly on the increase. Residents of Grtrat Britain 
can liave but small appreciation nf the terrible ravages 
wrought by these forces of nature, and of the sufferings 
uf the inhabitants of the great plains, not only from the 
cyclones themselves, but from the perpetual dread of 
them, tf orchards of fruit trees and groves of nut trees 
dotted the plains of that region now under cnltivatioii, 
they would not <mly aflford protection against wind ciir- 
rontSt but by the equalization of temperature would do 
away with the causes which now produce these scourge?. 




Since the foregoing chapter was vrirten, the follow^ 
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iag note baA be^ti received from Mr. W. A. MacdooaU. 
author of " tiumanitifltn : tltc ScdcuCi&c Solutioa of the 
SocIa] Problem" (Tnibncr & Co,, Loadoa), a lucid aiid 
acbolarly book full of original and sugfgestive thoaght; 

''The effect of tiees ou tempcraluro Ls to tnake it 
cooler in itiiminer acd wanner in winter. The ruinfiill 
Li mortr i^vciily distribaled over ihe seasons ;iiul n^ons, 
and storms, hurricanes, and tornadoes arc less frequent 
and less violenl, 

" Fertility can be drawn from grater depths by trees 
than by cereals, so that this ia equivalent to a larsfer 
surface acea, and no arLifit;iil drainage is Dcx-tts&ary. The 
roots of trees attack more insoluble compounds in the 
soil than do herbs, grains, etc, and feniliiers an- uKuaUy 
not necessary cKCcpt where only a few of the clcTncuts 
of fertility arc present in abundance, such as on calcn^ 
rcous and humous soil, and tht lik<?. On the otlicr luiml, 
several years are lost before the trees come to bearfmits, 
which fact is in favour of cereals/' 

The foregoing teslJmony from a writer well verged 
in scientific agricultnre presents new and further roafioos 
for the superiority of fruits and nuts over cereals. 



CHAPTER XTV. 
IN UKE WITH PROGRBSS. 

It scarcely requires firgtunect to csonvince anyone 
that a diet of fruit requires less f^en^oDing, less cooking, 
lei>s labour m preparation than a diet of cereals and 
vegetables. To begin wilh, when fruit can be procured 
in its best state, cooking is ao offense — inititess the 
almost universal custom of maukind. On iTie other 
hand, cereals and vegetables before being rendered 
either palatable ot possible as a meanj of sustenance 
mu5t be thoroughly cooked. Witness £^ain the univer- 
sal custom of mankind* 

ft is not enough that theee cereal foods must be 
cooked : they require seasoning also before they com- 
mend themselvefi to mans appetite. The addition of 
salt to bread* cereals^ and vegetables is as general as 
the use of these foods. But this is not all. While salt 
is required to whet the appetite* and to get these pro- 
duL-ts in a conilitioii to be attractive, this simple season* 
ing does not suffice. There must be milk or butter or 
cheese or eggs or flesh before these foods are deemed 
entirely satisfactory. And as civilizatioD advances on 
ita present lines of complexity, more and more season- 
ings and elaborate compounds arc added to these ccrcaU 
and vegetables, until in our modem fuuiiu, and in («9 
is thought} well-ordered cGtablishmcnts. a rA*-/ must bo 
provided whose sole claim fi)r employment is hiii ability 
to concoct and work up highly complex and cunningly 
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Aeaaooecl cli!i1ie<i and ^aiux^s, tlie basis of wfaich is almoin 
cotircly cereals and starch vegetables- 

All ihx^^ luantpulatioiLs and methods of cooking con- 
stitute bat one branch of the tmnatitral and unncccssAry 
labor involved in the preparation of these foods, Ua* 
like nutfl and fruits, plantations of which »Uiid for gen- 
erations, and in favorable localities yearly producing 
large quantities of food \vith the mininiuin amount of at- 
tention and fertilisation, the ccrcola must be sown yearly. 
Both before and after the crop has been raided, the land 
must undergo laborious cultivation. Then there ist the 
harvesting and the threshing, to be followed by miUing 
and dreeing, all of which proctssses precede the complex 
cooking, seasoning, and t:onccx:ting ;ibove referred to. 
The produciion of these foods, and the necessarj' prep- 
aration which ihey involve, montjpoHKc a large propor- 
tion of the industries of the race. Id agriculture ve 
have the labor in the production of the grain; modem 
milling is a most elaborate profeaaiou by itself; baking 
is auotber; and the maaufacturing and di^tiibutin^: of 
the necessary' machines and tools for carrying on these 
various trades constitute many others. 

Every philanthropist is longing for the day to dawn 
when men will be able to do the work of the world in 
a few hours. Fourier, on© of the greatest of modem i 
ccoQomists, pointed out that it does not matter so muc^fll 
what kind of labour a man is engaged in when be i« ' 
freed from the drudgery of long hours. Fourier wrote 
only some sixty years ago, and in bis day it wait common 
for the labouring dasst?,** to l»e held to a daily task of 
fourteen, sixteen, and even eighteen houn*. Already 
in England the working day i^ reduced to nine and a 
half hours, and there is every pn>habilily tliat il will 
soon be reduced to eight. No doubl exists in reason- 
able minds that eight hours are excessive, indeed 
constitute drudgery. Fourier asserted that the natti- 
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ral term for daily labour is from three to four hours. 
It is ceit^D that these hour^ are entirely adequate; 
to give man and woman all the physical exercise tbat 
the best health demands. The mind \^ lost in a de- 
lightful maze of speoilation and meditation upon the 
great benefits that must ultimately accrue to the wcU- 
culturcd labouring' classes when they arc called upon 
to labour only four hours per day, and when the re- 
maining portion of their time may bo devoted to rest, 
recreation, study, and social intercinime. If the diet ad- 
vised in thtfi work he adopted^ the food of the human 
family can be produced, du;tributed, and prepared with 
only a very small fraction of the labour necessarily in- 
volved in a diet based on cereals; and thus the subst]- 
tution of this system for the present diet of civilization 
would in itself be an important factor tn shortening the 
hours of labour, and, by increasing the facilities for the 
education of the masses, aid largely in clearing the way 
far a greatly improved civilization. Hence k is easy 
to see Lliut the tht^ory that the fruit is the natural food 
of man ia in the line of human progress. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE UNIVERSAL REIGN OF LAW. 

Sciefitlsts who hftve ^vfrn Attention to the food ques- 
tion Lave iong urgxxi tbc impcirtflncc of a diet largely 
nitrogenous. It is easily <ii»Li:mcd thai there is a clearly 
dcftncd nnivcrsftlrty of law in nature: the Danriaian 
theory, or the theorj* of evolution, i^hich ha.< in less 
than half a ocntary rm^olutiontscd moderti thouj^t, ia 
bas?d upon a conception of this rei^ of law. The lav 
of gratitfttion applies tc» all bodie* irrespe^tiTe of their 
con^iciicnt elementfi, Tbc laws of physiology are quite 
as uniform, and writen* thereon never tircof illtistraticg 
the physiology of human digestion by experitnenting 
wtih the digestion of animaR If an examination !a 
macle into the character of fcxM stuffs ufied hy tire varioos 
species of the animal kingdom, it will he observed huv 
clearly the claim of scientists that our fotx] ought to be 
lars^ely nitrogenous is substantiated. Thccaniivora5aV 
sist on food mainly nitrogenotLs. except the small amotint 
of oil and salla found in the hving flesh. Tbc fiahea of 
the i'-ea are chiefly camivora, subsisting upon the flesh of 
each other. In tbc "Traofactions of the Agncultunl 
Society of ScotJani] " an analysis of the friod elements of 
grafis is jfivcn by Dr, Wilson; and it will be soen that 
the herbivora have En the grass of the field a food 
largely nitrogenous- 
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GXAm NOT THE NATVUAL fOOD OF CATTL£. sCi 

COHrCSITtON OF SKOOTH-STALKED HbaDOW GkAfiS. 

CuiJhc tm. Cvi Oci. IM* 

WflUr 6<,5S J0.5W 

Digestible albumiootds 1.63 1,40 

Indigestible " SS ,^8 

Noil' alb ummtsid nitrogecous compound.*! .4ft 1,03 

Fat, wax, and chlaropfayl ....... ,ii .tA 

Extractive toatter (nitrogen free) . , . 'T'^S 14 49 

Ash a. 43 xio 

Woody iiber lo-ij «-aj 

too. 00 100, DO 

It Tiaa been gctierally accepted, though wrangfully, 
that grain is the natural food of cattle; the flbove table 
shows that grass, which is unquestionably the true 
n&tura] food of horses, sheep and cattle, ha:« no stArch, 
and its food elements undergo a very different digestion 
from that of cereals. Moreover, where :^uch aninuils 
arc kept, the grass is aitnost entirely prevented from soed- 
ingby their pasturage, and hence they naturally get very 
little grain. 

The gna^nng animals, such a>; mice, squirrels, etc., 
which have been given a classification by themselves 
under the name of rodentia, feed chiefly on nnts and 
oily and nitrogenous seeds; and when these animals 
have access to grain they often eat only the chit or ^cmir 
leaving the starchy and chief portiua uuUiuehed. 

While it is commonly supposed that certain species 
of animals are called granivora, there are no such ani- 
mals. The "wgtA ^raminiv^A means grass-eatings and is 
but another word for herbivora. 

The only animals that may be truly said to be grain- 
tating are birds. Many species of birds eat a consider- 
able portion of grass seeds (and all cereals arc developed 
from grass) ; but while most birds eat freely of im^ccts 
and vonns, there are none that do not use any of such 
animal substances. The fallowing extract i.t taken from a 
irorlcon birds by H. Stephens, F.R.S. (Vol. V., p. no): 
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" Now, however, it Uknown beyond doubt that tnoct 
birds feed their younj^ uu auimaL and not oa vc^lablc 
food. Hirdift arc neither entirety infiectivorous, nor en- 
lirely gr;inivoroHS. Th<ry gt*ni.Tally fw-^! their young on 
insects and molluscs, wbUc feeding themselves on fmiu 
and Mods/* 

Since, however, starchy seeds arc naturally wide- 
spread over the earth, it would be strange if no animoJ 
were found whose oif^ans are adapted by nature to utilize 
them afi food; and it i:: quite in keeping with the uni- 
versal harmony of nature that there ar« sl multitude of 
animals for which stai^fay seed^ are a natural food. 
And here 15 found the pro^asion of nature that confirms, 
in the most pjiintcd mitnner, our oonlcnlion; birds are 
the only animals for which starchy seeds are the natural 
food, miAhirtis k^-'f tt/tfl^ffhrr adiffermi tiigrtiiv^ apparatmt 
/TtffH other animah. They an; provided with a gisu^ard, 
an organ unlike any found in the digestive or^raos <sli 
other animaK The following extract is taken from the 
Uart/ord Journal, and may serve to answer that ofl- 
repeated inquiry aa to what the grains are sent for: 

" Ueforc the food ia prepared for digestion, there* 
forCr the grains must be subjected to a triturating: pro- 
cess, and such as are not snfficienily bruised in this 
manner, before pa»*ing into the gizjicud, are then reduced 
to the proper state by its natural action. The action of 
the gixxaid is in this respect mcchantcal* this organ 
serving as a mill to grind the feed to pieces, and then, 
by mcADs of its powerful muscles, pressing it gradually 
into the inteatinoa, in the form of a pulp. The power of 
this organ is said to Ije sufficient to pulverize hollow glo- 
bules of glaAft in a very short time, and solid masses of 
the same i^ubstance in a few weeks. The rapidity of 
this process seems to be proportionate generally to the 
siae of the bird. A chicken, for example, breaks up 
such substances as are received into it^ stomach less 
rapidly than the capon, while a goose performs tlic same 
operation sooner than either. Needles and even lancets 
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given to trrlceys have been broken in pi(-rrK anrl vonlc<l 
without any apparent injury to the stoinoch. Tlic rea- 
son undoubtedly is that the larger ^>edes of birds have 
tbiclcer and more powerful organs of digc,stian." 

Wben all these facta are carefully corwdcre<l, there 
can be no doubt that birds are the only apimala for 
which grains are the natural food* and for thi;; rcafion 
birds are provided by nature -ftnth a totally different 
digestive apparatus from that poa.ic3»ad by any other 
animal: and furthermore, the only other animals living 
pnndpally on starch foods are man and tho^ animals 
under his control. 

When we consider the universality of the reign of 
law. and the fact that man and the animals wbieb he 
has eonCrolled are the only ones which oat habitually 
oat of health ; thai man in a state of nature must have 
excluded cereals and starch foods from his dietary; and 
that the herbivora» the gramintvora, the omnlvom, the 
fishes, and many birds live on a dtct in which cereals 
ajid starchy foods constitute only an ia>igDifiaint pfir- 
tion — when ^11 Ihese facts are considered, is Iht-Tc any 
reasonable ground for considering that nature made an 
exception in the case of the single animal, man? Is it 
not more reasonable to believe, since man in a state of 
nature did not have cereal foods, and since all the other 
species of the animal kingdom subsist on food largely 
nitrogenous, that man in substituting corcaJs for his 
sweet fruits has departed from the order and intent of 
nature, and in so doing has brought upon himself the 
inevitable penalty of broken-down organj;^ and laid tb^ 
foundation of modem diseases F 
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LONGEVITY OF MAN. 

When an author finds himself in the position 
Advocating new and startling Iniths Iherc ist mucb mUs- 
factkin in tiaving his position confirmed by men eminent 
in their profession, and against whom thcr« is not the 
faintest suspicion of radicalism. The one main uiidiir- 
lying thought of this work id that it is njitural to 
vcJli that all conditions of illncas arc the result of 
transgression of physiologic Jaw, and bccuuoc of thcac 
tranGgT€£.sions the average life of man has been rcdticed 
nearly fourfold. In conlinnation of this view wc b.ivc 
quoted from Rowbotham and Do Lacy^Evans; ami 
we are pleased to confirm these authoritte« by quoting 
from one no les^ inking, the eminent and onhodux 
modem physiciaji Sir James Crichlon Bnfwne, M.D.. 
LL.D,, F-R,S., whorte address on "Old Age" vras pub- 
lished in the British Affifital Jirumal i>f Octr>her 3d, iSgt, 

The impression is widesprL-ad thai owing to science 
and modern eulightenmciit the longevity of man is being 
extended. The foundation for this mifiapprehcn.Mon 
Uc5 in the fact that in consequence of the better sauit^' 
tion of cities we do not have in the prcacnt day tfaoAO 
plagues that once carried off their victims by thousands ; 
and, moreover, from improved sanitation in the d^'cll- 
ings and streeta of the poorer clasuesj the rate of infant 
moTtality baa been greatly lessened; eo that the general 
average life of human beings baa been lengtbenod. Sir 
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.^HttiQC, however, clearly shows in hb address that human 
life is boini; slowly shortened, And that Si\ the aj(cs from 
mty-live to t^cventyflve there has been an increase In 
the death rate. 

Among ihe dlseaftes that are more vlnilent and fre- 
quent t\\un foricody, and fn.JTn whk'h the* mortality of 
;tdi!U per^>D>t U on the increujic, Sfr JauieA ptifntx out 
cancer, heart distasr-, and affcctiVms of the kidnc-ys and 
nervous systcni. Thnj^e who huvc carefully rc.ul the 
ground taken by Mr. Rowbotham and Dr. Evans arc in 
possession of a ^iiti^faclor>" explanation of why heart 
didease should be on the increase, since the diet of 
modem civihsaticn is shown to be especiaJiy favourable 
for the degeneration of the arteries and ihc loseenintr of 
their capacity, whicb condition is most eertaioly a pritae 
factor in ieSBening longevity. 

As for nervous diseases, if the contention put for- 
ward in this hoot— that the ihorongh digestion of all 
st;arch foods imposes an unneijeALHary strain U]>on the vital 
powers and upon the nervous sj^stem — he well founded, 
it pre-<^c^nts an explanation of why nervi>us diseuscs Nlionld 
be on the increase, without resorting to the supposition 
that the work and worry of modem life involve more 
strain than the life of a century a^^o. 

Sir James well points out that, while it is true that 
old ago is being steadily shortened, wc arc being plunjfcd 
into old age earlier in life; and that deaths attributed 
to old ace are now reported at ages from forty-five 
lo 5fty-6ve, and in large numbers between fifty-five and 
eixty. If it be true that many are dying of old ajfe at 
fifty instead of at seventy years^ is it more dtfTicuU to 
believe that the natural old age of 120 or even of 100 
years has during long ages been rednced lo three score 
and ten, than that, as we have the best of authority 
for hcltuving, it has bi*L*n reduced in many cases from 
seventy years to fifty, in a few geueratioms? 
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Especial altcntioti is called to Sir James' remarks cm 
inAAuity.^ Mental disc;u«es arc the direct result of an im- 
p&irmcn^of the acrvous system ; and if it be true that 
the digestion \A xUrch foodn is oii imaee<:3tsar3r sdato 
U{X>n the nervous and vital force, we arc in posaoastofi 
of an adequate ^nd i;ati.-; factory rcouon why there is « 
i^r&at increasd in insanity and suicide. 

Sir James points out with j^^at force that while old 
u^ at the present time is usually complicated with gout 
iind rbeumatt^m, and vari^ms morbid conditions, that 
the/ are not necessarily the result of old ag[e, but that 
they »rise from uiu^ns <jpcraiivc long before old age 
supervenes (via., iransgrcssions of physiologic law), and 
that "old age may nin its courve to the century goal 
without being ocmtplicaLed by aiiy uf these senile nialAU 
dies, or crippled by any of the senile infinnLties 
meratcd." Sir James says that ''whiio old age as 
actually know it is for most part ' wedded to calamit 
and dowered with weakness," it is nevertheless po^ 
to have '*old a^ free from all this — a simple retro, 
sion, a long drawn-out euthanasia/' 

Perhaps the most startling statement in this addresa 
\^ that '"the organism from which How reason and judg- 
ment comes to iis pi^rfcction late in life, in all likelihood 
between the fifty-dfth and sixty-fifth years, and may bo 
exercised Justly till an advanced .ige/' If the rhit'f con- 
tentions of this wurlc l)e fur a morat^ni laVen -ts proven. 
and If the infirmities and diseases of modem life ara 
chiefly the re^ilt of ejisily avnichible crrfjra in diet, i*hal 
;t viitta opens before the philosophic mind when this fact 
that the organs of wisdom and judgment are developed 
late in life is made known. ^^Hut an inhnite loss to t 
race that most of its best men and women are cither 
o& before these organs ate fully developed, or they are 
prematurely made imbo'cile by int]nnit>', and are not 
able to manifest their latent and maturer natural powc 
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It is tlic opinion cf Sir James tliat one bnndrotl y^^^rs 
may be Ulcca as the nMoral limit of human lifc. He 
says that the formaU of Flourcns — that the dus^tion of 
any anim^rs life may bo foond by muUiplying by Gve 
the Dumber of yeiirs occupied in the union of the epiphy- 
ses of its lonz bones ^4th their shafts— is not univCT^^lly 
applicable: that it fails ic tho esse of man. as this 
epiphyses is not complete until hts twetity-tifth year; 
and as this rule would mnke the natural longevity of the 
t:icc 12^ years, Sir James af!irm« that it is a mistalce. 
He quotes Buffon. however, that the duration of life is 
six or seven times that of growth; and sinct; man 
reaches his physical maturity or growth al about the age 
of twenty* if this period be multiplied by six and a 
fraction (iver, we arrive at the same result as that ar* 
rived at by the formula of Ploarens. Since thcfic form- 
ulas are found to be generally correct with regain! to ani- 
mals below man, and since it is incontestable that the 
health of man in civilUatJon is far bclov that of the 
animals in nature, is it not rdosoniiblc to conclude that 
thc^'^ formulas of Button and Flourens are as correct 
with regard to man as they are with regard to the lower 
animals? 

The picture that springs to everyone's mind on the 
mention of old age is an aggregation of infirmities. 
This address analyses these supposed characteristics in 
diftail. and shows th^it although the body is usnially bent 
in old age, extremely old men arc found of an erect and 
martiat carria^: that, although the skin is usually dry 
and wrinkled* there arc many cases in which it con- 
tinues smooth and floft in octogenarians ; that the teeth 
usually fall out in old age, bui instances occur in which 
they remain sound in their sockets to the last^ although 
sight and hearing arc generally impaired, now and then 
men and women of great age present themselves in 
whom these senses retain their pristine acuteness; mem- 
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ory ufltAlty raiLi, bat it is often vigorous asd tnul 
wonh^pvhcn oM a^ hu rCAChed its almost limit. 

I'Ul following: Are the quotations from the address of 
Sir J. Crichton Browne above referred to : 

" h is of old a^c that I would spcalc ro you, and the 
subject, although at a firstt £:1ancc it may seem of little 
immediate concern to you, still in tbe heyday of yottr 
yuulh.isyctwdldeftcrinngof ytwir tliougbtful oonsddei»- 
Uo&, for it ooiifbt to be one of your great aim±; in life to 
gn)w old yoursclvos. and to he the cauKc uf old age in 
othcna. 

" Now. the popular impression assnredly is that iti* 
well with old uge in thcde days. Paragraphs which 
appear in the newspapers now and again, pointing out 
that A dojten old putjplc vrhwtcdeAthA are recorded in the 
Times on some pamcuUr day have collectively beaten 
the rct'onl ni Mnlinsclfih. ?.nt\ tltu striking rlcitlinv in the 
death-rate of iinj^land and Wales wliich has been going: 
on for tho last thirty years, has created a belief, fostered 
by those gfonial ojitimi-sts whom wc have always writb us, 
that we are advancing tow^ird health and ]onge\-]ty all 
along the line. Well, the reduclinii m the death-rate in 
this country \'s an undi^utable and^jatifying fact. The 
new cecwuK n.-tum^^india4tc that tb^tt rvdiictiim has aot 
been quite as g^reat as onr calculations founded on esti- 
mi^ed p4>piUation had led us to hope, but still it has t>een 
tarm and remarkable. The improved drainage of Und 
and construction of honses, the enforcement of vnectno- 
tion, the vimlly inereiUEe<] attentinn bestowed tm cleanli- 
ness (personal, domestic, and civic), and on all sanitary 
requirements, and the aeciimuUted wt-nltb of the nation, 
leading to a hig^her stAudard of living, have resulted in 
an enormous saving of life; but I miut call upon you to 
n<ile what is often overlooked, that this saving of life tuvx 
been effected mainly in its tirst half. It is among in- 
fants, children^ and young persons that the large 
redttction in tho death-rate has Liken place, while 
among pcrsonx paJ:t middle y^ the reduction in that rat« 
has been comparatively trifling. I am not goin^ to 
worry you vith statistical tables which 1 have prepared, 
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bat I may tcU yon ff^nerally that since the year 1859 the 
dccliiaG in lite dcaln-Talo ha» been 17.6 per cent, at all 
ages under 55, and only 2.7 per cent, at all ages above 
55. The principal decline hstA Lakcn place at ages under 
35 ; after 45 the decline \s msij^ifitsmt, and from 65 to 
75 there haw acttially bi?en an increasu in the death-rale. 

"It ia incontestable that old age is being sloivly 
shortened, and that the present increased mortalily al 
higher ages caniioL be explained by diminished niuilal- 
ity at lower ones, even supposing increased delicacy in 
those who survive. It is not san.sfaclory In lind in our 
population an cnonno;i£ increase of babies, children, and 
callow yonng men ,ind women, without any proportinnatc 
increase in the number of ripe and experienced speci- 
mens of our race, of goodly matrons and tried veterans. 

'*But mairoiLs and veterans — ripe and experienced 
specimens of our race— have parlicipaLed vith the young 
and iniinalure in the benctiLi of those itiipnjx^d Nanitiiry 
and ^ciaJ conditions to which ihc reduction in the death- 
rate has been ascribed- Fever, small-pox, and phthisis 
have been less fatal to the aged of late years than they 
formerly were; and if the death-rale due to them has 
diminished while the ^ncral dealh-rale has risen, it is 
clear that the mortality from ^somc cither diseases must 
luive increased lo ;in cxlent to c<>mi>cn<ate for Ihc di- 
minntion thus caused, a.s vrcll a3 to account for any in- 
grcaw in the general death-rate. 

"What. then, arc the diseases which have become 
more prevalent and fatal of late years, and in consequence 
of the increased fatality of whiKjh fewer persons in this 
country can expect to reach old :4:o? A detailed answer 
to thai question would involve long explanations and 
abstruse tignires, but my present purpose will be served 
by naming in you three or four 01 Uie diAeases, or groups 
of diseases, the mortality from which is largrjly on the 
increase. Cancer carried off 3S1O54 persons in England 
and Wales in the ^vq years from 18^9 to 1S63, but it 
destroyed no fewer than Ki,6:io in the five years from 1884 
to 1S8S, the ratio of deaths from it being 354 per million 
living in the former period, and 585 pcf millioa in the 
tter. and ^even-eighihs of the victims of malignant can- 
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oer Are above 45 years of ftgi;. Heart diseases carried 
off 92^181 persons in the five yc^irs 1859 U> 1863, bni 
they destroyed 314.102 persons in the five years 188410 
tSSS, the ratioof deaths to each onemiUtoa livio;^ h^if^ 
91; in the former quinqnenumm and 1.606 in Uic laiicr, 
and the heavy mortality from tht^e diseases foils niter 
3$ yeiirs of age. Kervous disex^ie carried off 196,91^6 In 
the live ycArs 1)^64 to 1868, but they destroyed 260,5$^ 
persons m the five yearn 1 884 lo 1 88S, the ratio of deatb^ 
to each one mi3Hon liviug being 1,585 in the former 
qxiinquennmm and 1^793 in the latter, and the increjuted 
mortality from these diseases comes after 35, Kidney 
diseases earned ofE 23,176 ta the live >-ear^ 1(159 to 1863, 
but they destroyed 61,371 peT^un?l in the five yeiirs 18S4 
to ]6S8, the ratio of deaths to each one million living 
being 330 in the former antl 445 in the latter quiaqnea- 
Qium. and these diseases arc most fatal in middle and 
advanced life* 

"But still more unsatiAfactory reflfictjons In eotinec- 
tion with old age remain behind, for it wotdd seem thit 
if that stage of life is being ahnriened at one end, the 
end at which we 6hould gladly dee it extended, it i* bcin^; 
lengthened at the other sdJ, the end at which wc should 
g^ladly see abbreviated. While incrcafiingf mortality 
from degenerative diseases dinuni&hcs our proapocta of 
enjoying a ripe old age, the increasing prevalence of 
minor degecorattvo chansfes enhances the probability 
that we shall be plunged into a premattire oM ag«, and 
become decrepit while still in what used to be considered 
the prime of lifen Men and women arc growing old 
before their time. Old age \% encroaching on the strength 
of manhood, and the in&rmities associated with it are 
stealthily taking pocuession of the sysiem some years 
earlier than they were wont to do in former generations. 
Deaths due simply to old age are now r«^>orted t>etweon 
4S and 55 years of age, aad in large numbers between 
5> and 60, and thero "ha^ been a redaction in the axe at 
which atrophy nnd debility — another name for seooad 
cbildishncas — kill those who have pa^cd middle life. 

"Senile insanity due to atrophy of the braio. or 
exagigeralod dotage, la, I feel ^nire, far more common 
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thAn it once was, ^nd dficUrcs iuelf on the avera]?e at An 
earlk-r aye llwn il use<i to do; aud I know few monr 
gloomy experiences than to visit our mammoth mctro- 
poliun asylums, and wandering among the masses of 
human wreckage there heaped up, to notice the numbfir 
of prematurely old men and women. And senile mel- 
aiicbo]ia, which is si^mt^Limcs the: precursur of dementia, 
but which often stops short oJ it, is in a more nmrlced 
degree spreading among us, and including io its vic- 
tims an increasing number of those who arc not reoUy 
senile as years are counted* Suicides arc increasing at 
all ageM : they rcee in England aud Wales from i , 340 in 
1864 to 2,308 in iSSS, and from a ratio of 64 to one of Kt 
to a million living; but it i^ after 45 year^ of age that 
the vast majority of thcmoccur^ and it is between 4$ and 
65 that they are intrreasing most rapidly. And it is to 
be reniembcrcd that each case of suicide represents a 
large number of cases of melancholia so pronounced as 
tici be crrtificable, and an exceedingly large number com- 
paratively mild, of which we have no official cognisance. 
My belief is that mild senile melancholia — a state of 
mental depression falling short of madness, but still 
morbid enough — occitrring at the turning-point of life 
or soon after it, is a lamentably couimon complaint, 
often concealed, but sometimes accidontly dificovcrod, 
and revealed far more frequently to the practitioner than 
specialist. Scores of men around m, showing their first 
grey hairs, who in business and social intercourse wear 
a smiling countenance, arc tormented in private, during 
the silent watehct; of the night or at the garish dawn, by 
a despondency that they can scarcely explain, or that 
centers in fears thoy know to be grouodlesa, but that 
embitters existence, and sometimes renders It almost 
unbearable. . . . 

**The fact that what we habitually regard as the In- 
firmities and maladies of old age are not essential to It, 
yon will the more easily realise if you look at them singly 
and in detail, in>tead of in groups, av we generally meet 
with them and think of them; for then il will become 
apparent to you that there is scarcely one of them that 
is mvariably present in old age. As a role, the body 
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becomes bonl in oW age; but we freqnently m«ct tx- 
tremely old loen of an erect and martial carnage. Asa 
rule, thv «km becomes dry noil i^hnklod in old a£:e, bn 
there :in.? m:tn/ cases in which it conUniies smooth and 
Boft in octo^nariaos, even wiUiout the asaifitaoce of v^ 
patent Aoap. hs a role, the ceeth isX\ out In old age. bsi 
loftlaoccs occur in which they Tcniaia scrund ia tbcir 
BOckcU after the average span of life hiu bceo c^xceodcd 
K& a rule, tvight and hcanng ;Lrc impaired in aid age, 
bat now and then voncmblc men ^od u'omon prcaeat 
tboniflelvta in whom these i;ea^-!; rtiaJn their prixtine 
acutcocft5. As a rule, memory fails in old age, bat not 
rarely it rcmainft vigorous and trustworthy when sonillty 
baa rctachcd its utmost limit. And if we lum from ibc 
common physiological modilications observed during old 
age to the patholo^iiMl m;tnifcKtHtioiis which are mo^ 
ofton oasociatod wi& it and peculiar to it, occurriag at 
no other era of life, wo perceive even more clearly thai 
these are not of it^ essence, but accidental accompani- 
monts, Attribuubte not to ftenile involution, but to dc^ea^ 
enitive influences of various kiiid.s. Senile iiMc<»niaUd*, 
senile t^fingrcnc, senile g(»ut and rheumatij^'m, senile 
atheroma, senile fu^ft^mtng of the br^iin, and many otlMr 
senile mnrbidcondilioaa, allhonghthcy occur only in the 
aged, alTcct but a very limiteil proportion of them, nriw 
from cauaos operative long before old age supervened. 
mA must not bo confounded with old age itself. Old 
agv may run its oourse to the century goal without being 
compticuted by any of these senile maladies or crippled 
by any of the syenite intimiiticTi enumenited; and to 
think of it thud stripped of advcntitioutf m^^^fortunen n 
to rwx^gniu; it oa a less formidable and deplorable phase 
of c:cLStciice than we have been accustomed to .snpprwe 
it to be* Of course, old age as we actually know it. as 
it abounds aroun<l us, \% for the muta part ' w«*<tded Id 
c^alamity' and dowcre<l with weaknes^-c but my object is 
to ewix-int-o you of the |)03ticibility of a typical old ago free 
fmm alt these — a long-drawn-out euthanasia, a simple 
retrogrvcfiicii, the nature of which I shall proseotly mofc 
fully define, 

'** U \»- in the nervous system, that the most iostiuct^ 
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llujitnitioofi of laic and long-sustained cvoltition* arc 
tu l>e observed. . . . 

"There i* one group of very highly iniejfrated 
psychomotor ccnteri situated in the aftcendinj^ frontaL 
and ascending pitrietal gyri, in vhich are represented 
the movL-mcnts of the thumb, fingers, wrist, clbovr. And 
shoulder — the movemt^Dt^i in short, of the hand and arm. 
The evuhition of these centers, which commcnocs fioon 
after hirth, proceeds actively and viaibly dtirinsT child- 
h<*t>d, more deliberately during ytmth, and I presume we 
should most of us say th^t it is complete aboitt the nine- 
toenth or twentieth year, when the mAximum of staiurc 
is arrived at, for at that time the upper limb &ccms to 
have attained its full range of strength and precision of 
movement. But that is not the case. There isevidence 
that the hand and arm contort jjo on evolving till a much 
later age, U is obvioiiK that great painters and ani^u 
of all sorts adi^ncc in manual detexterity, in exactness 
of execution, in cvor>thing that goes to make up mas- 
terly handling, till middle life or beyond it, . > , 

"When subjected to no unreasonable treatment, but 
well and wisely used, the hand and arm centres retain 
their cunning in itjt hijfhcHt degree long beyond the 
forty-fiflb year, and although some failure in their 
power Ls among the ine\']tabTe consequences of advfuic- 
ing years, that failure need never be exlrcroe* In rare 
instances the hand has kept its full potency at a ripu old 
ae:c, Michael Augclo was drawing superb designs for 
St. Peter's at Rome shortly before his death in his 
eighty-ninth year, an<l I know examples now of men 
over seventy whose jiandwriting is as good as it was at 
forty, and who, after tcstiiij; themselves, assure me that 
they write with as much facility and rapidity as Ihcy 
then did. 

'* But there arc other centers in the brain evolved later 
than those for the band and arm which longer than they 
remain fully competent \m the jwrfonnancc of their duty, 
Tht emissive s^>ceeh centers in the brain, the motor cen- 
ters for the Hpjif tongue, moiilh, (ir org;in>; nf jspcech^ 
which arc situated in tlic third frontal convolution, 
and perhaps in the island of Retl, on the anterior edge of 
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the motor oreA, &ro slower tlian those for the hand aad 
arm in ^owmg ttj adulL strength ancl?;kil1. The infant 
and diild laboriously Icam to articulate, and throughout 
youlh and early manhood the acquisition of language 
goes tardily on. I cannot pause to explain the mechan* 
ism o( speech or distinguish between the parts played in 
its protiuctioti by the auditoiy and motor centers and 
the higher center in vhich concepts are elaborated ; but 
taking volitional language a^ a whnle, I would point out 
that the command over it is greatest between 45 and 55 
years of age, I do not mean to convey that men and 
women are most talkative then, but 1 maintain that, aA a 
rule» it is then that they use the greatest number of 
words to express their ideas, and employ them with the 
mcst precision and propnety, , . , 

" With respect to written Unguagc^ the evirlence that 
its choicest evolution cornea in what is called middle life 
is, I think, cogent and conclusive. Literary genius has 
often blossomed early and withered too soon to allow na 
to jtidge of the bei^t bloom of which it was capable; btit 
whenever literary men have lived to micldle life or beyond 
it, a progressive experlness in their use of the verbal in- 
atruTnenlA of thought is discernible in their writings. I 
must not weary you vrith illustrations, but let mc just re- 
call to you that 'Paradise Lost' a poem which, if it pos- 
sessed no other merit, would be for ever remarkable for 
its wealth of words, was completed when Milton was 57. 
having been written in the ^\^ previous years; that the 
translation of Virgil — ' noble and spirited, " as Popo calls 
it, and -Alexander's Feast/ of which Hallam has fiaid, 
' Bvoryone places it among the first of its c1a.ss. and 
many allow it no rival,' were written when Dr^den was 
66, and that 'The Lives of the Poets," Johnson's greatest 
work, was composed when he was 72 years old. 

"In front of the speech center, in the brain, there are 
lanfo masses of cerebral substance— the frontal lobes that 
yield no response to electrical stimulation. These lobes, 
which arc rudimentary in the dilTcrent ordera of animaU, 
reach their highest development in man, and in different 
races of manldnd and di^ercnt individuals of the samA 
raoe are always best developed in those that havo th^ 



h!g!icst intellectual powcm. Destruction of these lobes, 
oxpcrimentaUy in rnoukcys and by dififMSe in man, is 
followed by \\n^ of faculty of l]ic attcDtion. marked iDtcl- 
lectual deticicrncy, and instability of character, and it Is no 
longer doubtful tLut in these lubes ;ire situated the »ub* 
strata tjf the psychica.! prix^-c^iscs that he at the ioundji- 
tion of the higher iniellecLnal operation*. In tbcin are 
a series of centers subserving the highest human power?, 
evolved later than the speech cenlers, and probably 
lonjfer than the speech centers retaining their function^ 
vigour. An analysis of the powers here Located i& of 
course impossible on this occasion, but it will be suiBc* 
ient for my present pnqjose to tell you that judgment 
and reason are certainly dependent on the integrity of 
these centers^ Now, judgment and rea3oD, I would sug- 
gest, come to their perfection later than speech— in Sii 
likelihood between the Gfly-fifth and sixty-fifth years, 
and may be exercised justly till an advanced age. Wis- 
dom does not aiways come with yean*. Heine made his 
good Pole aay, ' Ah. 1 that was long, long ngo; then 1 
was young and foctlish, now I am old and foolish; ' but 
still the counsels of grey beards, free from the ardent 
passions of youth, and well stored with experience, hav^ 
been valued m all stiigcs of Uie world's history, and it 
would bo oaey to show that a preponderance of the works 
pre-eminenily implying ihe use of e;dm and powerful 
reason xmxsi be jucribed to men over tifty-fivc. Bacon 
was fifty>ninc when he produced tho first two bool:^ of 
the ' Novum Org&Don \ ' Kant was fifty-seven when the 
* Critique of Pure Reason* appcrired; Harvey was sev- 
enty-three when his great work on "Generation' was 
given to the world; Darwin was fifty when his 'Origin 
of Species' was issued, fifty-nine when his 'Variation 
of Plants and Animalft under Domestication' was pnb* 
Itshed, and sixty <two when his 'Descent of Man' ap- 
peareci. In almost all nations the decision on the most 
momentous afFair^ of state has been rcscr\*cd for a 
senate: and it is highly noteworthy that our sysltm of 
jurisprudence in this country — a fabric of which we arc 
justly proud — has been built up by judges from fifty-five 
to eighty-five years uf age. The late Dr. \V\ B> Carpen- 
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\At fiaid to me when nearly 50%"cnty years old; ' I am 
eonficioiu; of the decline of life. My pcrceptionii on: a 
littltf dull, ^nil iTiy memoTy has losi tU {jras^i. E onld 
not now tni^ to its fiafe keeping long fiLhng:^ of words 
9S I did whrn learning ttty l^iin gr.tuimMr ;ut a boy, but 
I am cooviaccd thjtt my judgment is clearer and jtistcr 
than it ever was. and my feelings are not t^untod.* 

''But besides judgfiucnt and reason there arc other 
powers of mind in all likelihood loealuod in the frontal 
lolics. The mora) sense and religiuu^ eniotions have 
probably here the sub-strata necessary for their manifes- 
tation, 'ind these, nlthoiigh influential in wime dvgTM 
throog^hout life, evolve most munificcnlty last of alt. 
The fruit is mellowest wht;n it is ready to fall, and the 
old uian free from canker or blight scmietimes diAptays 
new sweetness and magnanlmiiy when his eouive is oU 
but run, > > - 

"The iTnttation of Shakespeare would not l*e an 
adt^qimte nr feasible ideal In plaLt? before*- mankind in 
these days; but no better pattern of the temper, spirit, 
and piety that ought to presidL* in life*f« closin^j; soenoi 
can pos&tbly be presented th^n that set up in the romaii- 
lic comedies of the fourth period. We toil and moil 
through four-fifths of life ^ilh our viy^». fixed on the 
\\xa\. &x\ — a short span of ffilded doti^e, an almshouse, a 
pension, wr ^ peerage- Woidd it not he wiser to hold in 
view a crowning evolution of our qualities, a choiee 
abstract of our experiences, a sublime crisis in which, 
although natural force is abated and the physical jxvwers 
flag, the moral nature, disentangling itself from sclfiah 
litis and the thnddom of passion, rises to serene; heights 
of virtuct where love drives out fear, and faith. Btrength* 
cned by suffering, reigns supreme over all? 

" And sucb an old age is not an idle dream. Ciccrxj 
looked at old age from the standpoint of self-assertion 
rather Lhaa from thai of sclf-sacriilcc. Tlis ideal old 
man was an augu^ Roman patrician, cr*>wned with the 
laurels of the victor, powerful in the cnunwls of the 
stale, stem and rigorous, still capable of new acquire- 
ments, like Cato the Censor, al 84. But even Cicero has 
left us softer pictures of the epoch — as in tliat of Appios* 
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ol(1 and blind, btit rerered and beloved* and animated 
by tliG fcr\'our of youth — and hn;< dcscnbe<i it as a time 
thai caay be easy and delightful, in which, after a long 
voyage, sight of land is nbtaiiivd. and the heart diS' 
charges iteelf of potty rancour, Wc, with our horizon 
wider than that of Cicero, are able to see in old age^ 
even in humble life, blctumgA and alleviations that wtre 
beyond bis ken, and obtain at least gtinip^it of the 
tnilh that its chiuf glory coti»i.'*t'«, not in the ttmcm- 
bronce of feati; of prowess or in the egoti&tic exereific of 
power, but in the conquest of peevish weakness, in the 
brightness of hopc» and in the dissemination of happi- 
ness around. Depend upon it. the best antiseptic 
against senile deeuy is an active interest In human 
affairs, and that those keep young longest who iove 
mosL 

"1 have hinted to you, ladies and gentlemen — for 
in tbc time at my disposal I can suiu-t'ly mor<r than 
hint — that in the higher nervous centers evolution goca 
on late in life, and that even in what is called old age 
the freshness of youth may sometimes survive. Andl 
have hinted also that the natural evolution of the nerve 
cenlers is largely inferfered with by tmr hiibit.s of lifti nnd 
methods of work; anti that retrogression is prematurely 
induced » and old age abbreviated and so loaded with 
ioSrmities that it i? regarded with apprehension instead 
of with quietude and contentment. And if yon ask me 
now to what extent retrogression is hastened and old 
age abbreviated, I must tell you that 1 think it a gwjtl 
working hypothej*is that the natural life of man is lOo, 
and that in ^o far as it falb short of that it i^ ' curtailed 
of fair proportion." , , . 

" Flourcns" neat and portable formtiljl that the dursi- 
tion of any animal's life may be calculated by multiply- 
ing by Gvc the number of years occujncd in the uuton 
of the epiphyses of ita long bones with their shafts is 
not applicable in every case ; it fails, indeed, in the case 
of man, in whom the coalescence of the epiphyses is not 
complete until hiii iwenty-fifth year; but, nevertheless, 
Flourcns' conclusion that man is entitled to a century 
of existence was, it must be maintained, substantially 
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...rrrect, Htiffot) thongrht that tbe dtiration of life 
fiix or »;cv<-n timcN that of gmwth, and in this he was in 
error, for it w probably about five timeA: l>ui bi; did 
^ocA &er%ice in insiEting on tbe truth thai as each ani- 
mal huA iU [Infinite (orm, it^i limit uf six«. and its lix«NJ 
period of g&station and of g;Tovrth, 90 each has its fixed 
period of life, wbich depends neither on food, climate, 
or Tarict>'. but on the cooslitixtion of the organism. 
According to Buffon's view, each animal is projected 
into life with an impetus e<iual to carry ii a certain di«- 
lance agaiofft average resistance, and that impetus in the 
ca«rt of man ought to carry bim just 100 ytsars; but the 
increased friction to which he is exposed by all sorts oi 
artdcial obstacles f^trewn in his coarse lcad&, in an im- 
ineDse majority of c&^es. to his arrcfit in his career at a 
point far short of his natural goal. Still, hovre\'er> a 
select few do reach Ihat goal, aad even run beyond it; 
and it is upon this acoompbshed fact, rather than on a 
/Priori reasoning. Ihat we should luaj^^e our hope that ID 
the good days coming, when sanitary wisdom shall pre- 
vail in the land, and the gold fever and typhoid fever 
are alike stamped out. numbers of our S]>ccies may be 
able to count on a round hundred years of wholesome 
happy life, and an inevitable old age, tranquil and inter- 
esting, nnmorred by the morbid accessories which are 
now generally attached to it. It i« the power of repro* 
ductlOD possessed by the cells of the orgajiisra ais con- 
trolled by certain nerve centers that really determines 
the duration of life and the character of its decliue, 

•' Centenarians are not now the rar<t av^s which they 
were onct? supposfxl to 1>c, In England and Wales Id 
1889 the deaths of seventy-six reputed ccntenahaud were 
reported, and of laie years a great niitnlwr of cases have 
been strictly incjuired into in which there could Ije no 
reasonable doubt that life had been prolonged t^eyoad 
100 years. And these cases have been inquired into, 
not only as to the legitimacy of their claims to hare 
made out their centur/ of life, Init als<j as to their bodily 
and mental characteristics; so that wc cow know Aome* 
thing of centenarian pathology, and recogniae the fact 
that tluiuse who live to a hundred do so by virtiie of tfacir 
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freedom from degeneretions, and wiccumb to irevitAblc 
old ngc, "which m^y be described as simple and general 
atrophy. But this simple and general atrophy, althotti^h 
of gradual invajiion, need not very seriously cripple the 
centenarian until close upcm his term of di«solutioa, and 
cases mig;bt be quoted oi much activity And enjoyment 
in life even beyond a hundred years of age, . . . 

*' According to our cs^timatc, a man at So has a fifth 
of his life before him, and in twenty years what may not 
happen? Sir David Brewster married at 76. Four 
years ag:o» in Vienna, Janos Meryessie, age S4, attempted 
suicide, hia reason being that he could no longer snpport 
his father and mother, who were aged 115 and [io 
respectively; and in the Briiisk Mfdkal Jimrnat ^{ May 
9th last there was given the portrait of a bravo old man. 
who at to2 bad undergone an operation for caneor of 
the lip without anaesthetics and without Einching. . . . 

"The atrophic changes" which have been enumerated 
as characteristic of old age arc not altogether beyond 
remedial treatment. Curable, perhaps, they can scarcely 
be called, but ranch may be done by change of climate, 
by regulation of diet and of habits of Life, and by thera- 
peulic agents, to slacken their progress or arrest their 
advance. You will be able in many ways to Ic&sen the 
frailties of your senile patients, although you will not be 
able to confer upon tuem th^t rejuvenescentjc which 
manyof them, and those generally the most dilapidated, 
will expect of ytm, . , , 

*' There is no short cut to longevity. To win it ia 
the work of a lifetime, and the promotion of It is a t>raneh 
of public medicine. Perchance, one of theac daya, wc 
may have au International Congress on Old Age, with 
an exhibition of dotaril-s for warning, and of hale and 
hearty ccntenanans for enccuragement. At any rate 
yuu may rest assured thsl it is by steady obedirnctt to 
the laws of health that old age may be attained, and by 
judicious regimen that it may be prolonged. The 
measures necessary for the promotion of old age on the 
large &cale he beyond the control of the medical profea 
sion. We cannot change the spirit of the age, aUili-sli 
avarice, vainglory, and the lust of power, or quell even 
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the gratwitous excrsses of tbe struggle for existence that 
ragx^3 around ; bat wc can do somethingr by pointing out 
to those who will listen lo ns some great perils that may 
be avuided by tnculcatiog the prindple.s of mctital 
hygiene ; and we can give the weight <a otir «uppon to 
all movements calculated lu fiTcnnott: the betterment 
of our race." 

It IS noteworthy that Sir James states there is no 
s;hort cut to longevity; that to win ft is the Wf^rk of a 
lifetime, and that Lhc chief means recommcoded for \\s 
ntt^dnmi^ni Hre a .steady obedieiicti ti> tbe lawa of health, 
and the following of a judicious regimen. 

Ntr. S. A. Strahac, in his addrcna before the Britiafc 
Association for the Advancement of Science, at Cardiff, 
(sec TtMts Tisport of August 26U1) aaid: *'0f coarse all 
the deteriorating infiuenccs of modern civilised life 
tend toward the reduction of vit^t energy, and to tbe 
degeneration of the race. . . . It is now admitted on all 
hands that the poor toiler in our great centen; dctcrioratefl 
with evory generation, and, if not revitalized by fretdi 
blood, becomes extinct in three or four." 

In view of the ^rong reasons advanced by Crichton 
Browne, Fluurens, and Builun in favour of the bypoth* 
esis that the natural age of man is from too to 140 
year^, i» it not plain that thi.% detcrioratton which Mr. 
Strahan pointa out is necessarily the lesult of some wide< 
spread traosgreaftion, as univcisal as the race, of natural 
law? Since eenal^eating and the iiae of a predominant 
portion of starch foods in man's regimen is universal 
thiouffhout civilisation, ia there not in this fact a good 
rcajion why the ccrcal-eatcr should pause, and why all 
persons should ascertain by experiment if the substitu* 
tion of fruits fci brc;id and starch foods is not sure to be 
followed by gieaily iucreaeed bealtb and vigourf 
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What is the originating cause of the ase of, and the 
desire for, stifnwlaot'i? ITtiqcc^tionahly it is lack of 
he:ilth. There are many men and wuiuen in the prime 
and vigour of lifcwhoui^c DO stimiiUnls whatever, cither 
in their food or drink; and who <io not feel from one 
year'5 end to another a. sense of weariness or a need for 
any aitificial aid. Let auch an individual go for twenty 
four or forty-eight hours without rest or sleep, and 
attempt to continue labourini^ (at some hours more, and 
a di&tinct ncod for a stimulant ^ill be felt. After ho 
has exhausted his orjianisra by the I wen I y- four or forty- 
ei^ht hours' continuous work, if there be a necessity for 
only a limited number of additional hours, a cup of 
coffee, a glass of wine, or a small portion of brandy 
would u 13 d(;ubtGdly enable him to perform the additional 
task with greater case than without it; and not ;mlikely 
rnablc bim in Atnnre instances ti» do Iti a given brief 
length of time more than he couM do elsewise. The 
result of Micb stimulus is easily t>crceived. Anyone 
who works forty*eight or even twenty-four houra with* 
out rest or sleep inflicts great damage upon the nervous 
system ; and the additional labour that he is able to per* 
form by virtue of the stimulus of the tea or coffee or 
akohol is a further damage, not only bocauso of the in- 
crcasod amount of work, but bccau.';e of the inevitable 
reaction from the stimulua to the nervoitd ^stem, and 
the weakness that is sure to follow &uch reaction. 
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THc above illustration stipposeft an extreme 
Instead of (ortj'-eigbl hours' coatinuoTis work wil 
rc«t or ^tccp. let the same vigomti.^ man bc|^j] A 
of vrurlcing twelve or «ixLeen hours d^y for a term of 
ycarSn Notwiihslandinii the excessive labour* let it be 
supposed that he is a prudent man, and that be sleeps 
and rests all the time at bi5 disposal. He may not per- 
ceive the overstnun for inonth!t» and some very robust 
men even go for years under such a strain as is hert 
suppo^d without the cocsciousocos of their nervous oys- 
tem being undermined^ But it is only a question of 
time. With thoe^ in vigorous health, but possessiDg 
only a moderate amount of surplus vitaJity, it will re- 
quire only a few weel'J* of excessive over»"ork to show 
the victim that inroads are being made upon his nervocs 
s)-st«.^m. If he haf; more cxjnstiiotiooal vig<iur, a longer 
time will be required; and, as before fiaid, men oftec 
go years before the invasion is noticed. This weakness 
of the nervous system, then, may be the result of exoea- 
sivc labour, and of inadequate sleep and rest. 

There arc other means of undermining the nervous 
system, and arr3^'ing at a similar overstrained condition. 
A first requisite for keeping up the strength and vigour 
of an individual is adequate nutrition. Nutrition can 
only be approjiriated by the system after the process of 
digestion. If a moderate bulk of food tw taken that is 
rich In oouHshing elements and that fa easll/ dlgvstvd, 
a man fod on such a diet does not undergo as much nerv- 
ous strain as if fed upon a large quantity of dilnted 
food vbich, although possessing an cqnal amount of 
nourishing elt^nitnty, requires a much grraler effort on 
the part of the organs for its digestion and asEdmllatton. 
ft does not matter as to the final Trjtiik what causes 
have brought about the prostration of the nervous sys- 
tem. If A man has abiLscd himself by continuous wr>rk 
for a great number of hours he will feci the need of a 
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stiTTinlaTit If he has abased himself hy performing con- 
linumi^ly for niocth^ oi year^ iin utulue aiid uiiiiaUiral 
amount of labour, however careful be may be to con* 
serve his powers tbc time i.ssare to oomc when ht^ will 
feel the need of a stimulant. If imwittiagly be am- 
tinuousty feeds himself oa «i food yielding & small 
amount of QUtTitioQ for an excessive amount of dlgc.'ati^-e 
force, the same result vrill be obtained; in£tcai3 of a sar- 
plud of vital power, there will bo a deJicit, and ait aooti oa 
this deficit appears, there will result a prostration of the 
Tjor\"ous system, and a yearning for a stimulant. If, in 
addition to the overstrain caused by excessive labour, and 
by inadequate attention to hygienic requirements, there 
is the further misforttme of eating a food which, how- 
ever nutritions it may be« is siill unnatural and uncln^y 
difficult to digest, an inevitable bankruptcy of the vital 
powers is sur« to ensue, and a craving for stimulants be 
experienced. 

Unfortunately the demon of intemperance grows by 
what it feeds on. The very mament that anyone, from 
whatever cause, feels the need for a stimulant, and be- 
gins the use of it, whether tea or coETcc. alcohol, or to* 
bacco, there is then another cause making for prostra- 
tion; in addition to the overstrain thcro ia the injurious 
eSeot of the stimultuit upon the nervous system ; and 
then the victim has not only to suffer from excessive 
work or an inadequate diet, or Ixilh, but must undergo 
additional depredation of vitality from the physiological 
effect of the stimulant indulged in. 

The philosophic student has but to survey the field 
of civiltxatliin to pert«ivi? that a majnrtty of men and 
women arc performing an excessive amount of labtnir. 
and are taking inadequate sleep and rest. It i^ thus 
easy to understand why it is that tlie human race, in all 
ages and nations^ has reached out for some form of 
stimulant. 
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As before eaid, firratifyinj;^ tlie oravJng for fttimti' 
witii te^, coffee, or alo^hc^»l ficrws but to further dep 
the system and further cau.^ it to require stimtilation. 
It \^ for ttiiit Fvason that all these poisons and hablti 
mutually play into each other's hand*^- AnyoQe who 
eschews tea or ooffcc, as well as alcoholic drinlcft, aad 
who ban ^tuditHl IhiK qiit^stion, is wi-11 nw^n: th^it the use 
of tea and coffee pavt.*s tht way fi^r the usl' of 1*jU;ici», at 
any rate in the mule, and that anyone using tea. coffee 
or tr:>bacco is much more apt to acquire the? :iTi^)ho 
habit than one who docs not ust; these stimulantji. 

A pcrccptJoit of these principles affords the ration 
and explanation not only of the causes of intcmpcrau 
but of the proper methods to be used for itd prcvcnti 
and cure. Whatever habits or practices tend to undcr- 
tnine the nervous system must be dif-continucd. Excess- 
ive work must be refrained from, and foods requiring 
an unnatural and undue strain upon the nervous system 
for their digestion must be avoided. The conditions to 
be sought for are freedom from overwork; the use of a 
nourishiog and easily digested food -, and the avoidance 
of all stimulants— tea, cofTee, tobacco, alcohol. 

If the contention unfolded in preceding chapters 
this work be admitted as correct — that a much larger 
proportion of heat*forming food is needed by t!i« ftyvt 
than all others: that the predominating nourishment in 
cereals and vegetables is in the form of sUtrch ; and that 
this starch cannot be digested and assimilated by tbe 
sj'stcm except by excessive strain, and an inevitable 
waste of nervous power; and if the sweet fruits contain 
a predominant quantity of this heat-giving nounshmciit 
in a condition all ready to be agsitnilated by the system 
without digestion and without aervoos strain, it must 
plain that the imivcrsal habit of cereal-eatinjt ^ ^ prim^ 
cause of nervo^is proftiraiion. and an ever-acting io/cujt 
tending to the contraction of the alcoholic habit. 
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FoUOTirers of vegeuriaci*:tn have claimed, And justly, 
that their system js favourable to lemperance, and to 
the cure of the alcoholic habit. Since in the adoption o£ 
vegetarian i am there is the chance of taking an even 
larger proportion of starch foods than was u^ied licfort", 
the reader will naturally inctnire how this system can he 
said to be favourable to temperance in face of the fact 
of the larger use of starch foods. It may be ihiit one 
making a change from the ordinary diet of dvilisation 
to the vegetarian diet i^ not at all certain to use an in* 
creased amount of bread and ccrcala. The accustomed 
dishes that appeaJ to their palate arc 'wanting. They 
have not as many tempting: saucee to induce the taking 
of more food than is required for the needs of the 
system, and these two forces are frequently operative on 
a new convert to vegetarianit^m to cause him to use even 
a less amount of starch foods at the outset than was uited 
before its adoption. But this is not by any means the 
only facttjr which eaten* into the pn>blera. To become 
a vegetarian iw to become a student of hygiene ; to be- 
come impressed with the importance of obedience to 
hygienic law, — with ibe importauce of simplicity in diet 
and living, — witli a perception of the prr>5traliug and 
dangerous effect of stimulants and especially of tobacco 
and alcohol, and with the importance of regularity in 
thctimea of eating, and moderation in quantities. These 
hygienic studies and practices usmilly tend toward a life 
of tempemnce. Vegetarians are not, however, generally 
aware of the physiologic effects of tea and ooSce, and 
often continue their use. They are obliged to get 
thefr needed nitrogen either from bread or pulses, or 
from eggs, milk, and cheese. It has been proven by 
sdentiEc experiments in analyzing the excreta that the 
nitrogenous portiona of bread and pulses are much more 
difTiciilt to digest, and are much more apt to be passed 
through the sy-stcm without digestion, thitn the nitrogen 
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found In fish or Hesh. Bxpenments have a)^ shown 
Ihat cgg«, milk, and chce^* are more difficult to digest 
than de.sb foods, and heuce a cnnveii to vegetarianism 
IS handicapped by heing obliged tt> expend a gre;iter 
amount of nervous force to obtain bis needed niUogen 
than while he was liviag upon a mixed diet. 

The natural food system combines all the advantages 
of vegetarianism &nd escapes ita cvib. It plc^tds for a 
much greater simplicity in diet, and teaches that lea. 
col^ee, and tobacco play into each other'» hand:; and pre- 
pare the way for King Alcohol. Its followers are able 
to get their heat-giving food with almost no digestive 
effortr and consequently no strain upon the nervotis 5>-s< 
tern; and are able to obtain the nitrogenous portion of 
their nourishment also with a less expenditure of diges- 
tive force. Viewed from whatever standpoint, Jl will bo 
seen that these plain teachings of physiology stand to- 
gether to form an impregnable bulwark of temperance 
for all who will adopt them ; and that the substitution of 
the sweet fruits for bread, cereals, and starchy vegetables 
lit an invaluable factor both for the prevention and cure 
of the drinking habit. 



CHAPTER XVni- 



SUMMINQ OP. 



The reader who has carefully followed the precedinfif 
chapters of Part III. will have noticed that the greatest 
stress and dependence is placed upon the results of ex- 
perimeiits, — a kind of proof that muKi on all ^des be ac- 
knowledged to be sdenlifie. It has been shown that the 
phenomenal success of Lhe Salisbury trealincnt — an ex- 
clusive diet of beef and hot water — is due to the facl thai 
it is based on an exclusively nnn-starch diet: tbal the 
growing: favour vnth which milk is received by physi- 
cians of all schools 15 because it furnishes a diet without 
starch; that the world-famed benefits derivable from 
treatment nt the German spas are accomplished upon a 
diet larf^cly composed of meat and animal products, and 
in which bread and vegetables are reduced to a mini- 
mum; that the treatment by the writer of some hun- 
dreds of patients for the reduction of obesity, where an 
exclusive diet d fiesh was prescribed, also resulted in 
marked benefits to the patienls; and that since the pub- 
lication of the non-starch food system in England ssome 
hundreds of people have been induced to follow a non- 
starch diet, and have publicly testified to great benefits. 
The grapecure, which has accomplished such phenome- 
nal effects on the Continent* ia made up chiefly of a sys- 
tematic diet of from three to eight pounds of grapes 
daily. As has been elsewhere shown, such an amount 
of fruit wili furnish all the hcat-giving food that the 
system is in need of ; and such patients are given only a 
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minimnm ui hreAiK Thc-se core* di*arly itUistrato 
wisdom of the reduction itt the amouut itf nUirch fon 
and the beucfil* derived fn>m the use of aperient fruits. 

As has been pointed out in the ctLapter on corpu- 
lence, and elsewhere in this work» patients sufft^ring 
from obesity arc nearly alivays cured by .1 diet from 
which bread and aU starch foods arc cUtnlnated. and 
those suflcring from diabetes are geaemlJy much bene* 
fitcd by the same regimen. If theao patioDtB a/lerw-ards 
return to asstarch diet, they usually sufEer a return of the 
complaint. If a nonstarch diet is Xi^xx admmi.st<?n?d, 
the obese palienis return to their noTiral me, and sugar 
disappears from the urine of the diabetic, and the other 
ehar;icteriiCtiL: symptomit are allayet!, only to af^in re- 
appear in both cases upon the return to a starch diet 
The^^ fjicis T)etiig incx>nlesLitj1y t;st:Lt)l:,<chc?f1« it may safely 
bo assumed thai whatever IcRions physicians may decide 
upon <t5 being the pK>ximatc causes of obesity and dla- 
bctcfl, a cereal and fllarch diet is thus clearly ilgnioa.^ 
stratcd to be the primal c^iusc* It is in order In 
connection to point out that Asiatic cholera on^natcs! 
a cQuntr>' where the nourisbmcut of the people is 
rived from an almost excJusivo starchy diet. Bearing 
In tniod our central contention that the starch foods 
necessitate an undue and unnatural strain upon the i; 
testines, it beoomes probable that the oriifin of choJ 
may be traced to the use of cereals. Indeed, typhoid fever 
and all enteric diwa^ics are probably only made possible 
l>y the weakness of the intestines consequent upon the 
unnatural strain induced by a starch diet. 

Our contention that bread, ceii^ahc, ;u]d xtarch foocU 
are an unnatural and iajurious food for man is further 
confirmed by reference to tlie physical conformation v4 
tlie digestive organs, the main stomach being a large 
and the second stomach a relatively insignificant organ. 
The regimen of vbkh cereal and starch foods form the 
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basis nece^sitnteit the c^igefltton of ;t rrajnr p^^rtion of our 
fooil in the second stomach, wliich entails a jin^tiAl. 
ruinous strain tipun the ucrvouv; sy^teni. We eontcnd 
thttt fruits snd nuts and foods similarly diji^ested are the 
uaturat and physiologic foods for mAti» buin^^ 'A diet in 
which mncb the larger proportion of the nourishing 
eltrriirTii-s art? digrstcd in tht; first stotTiRc>h. and nnly an 
insignificant portion, corresponding to the relative siae 
of the organ, is relegated to the second stomach for 
digestion. 

A further scientific confirmation is foiaid in the 
ospcrimcnt^ of Professor G<>odfellow, in which it is 
shown that the function of the saliva is chiefly mechani- 
cal, and that e^cn under the moat favourable nuuitico- 
tion and insalivation of the food but an insigoiGcant 
X>ortion of starch i?tcon\"urted into fingar in the mouth; 
and since the power of the saliva is destroyed by the acid 
contents of the stomach, no furtht^r conversion of st^Lrch 
into sugar can take place after the food is swallowed. 
Physiologists will at once see that peraifttencc in a diet 
in whith brc^d and starch vegetables constitute the most 
importanl feiiture must necessarily t;ui the nervous 
energy for the secretion of the oallcd»for amount of 
pancieaLlc juice, ;tnd for the digestion of such starch 
food5, vhich waste of vital force is saved by a diet of 
fruits* wherein the hcat-giving elements require no 
digestion, and which arc already prepared by nature for 
almost immediate absorption and aftLsimilatiou* 

It has been shown that whereas starch foods, unas- 
sisted by the imtatmg et)ect:i of bran and euarse grained 
directly tend to constipation, fruits, on the contrary, 
while performing the samt: ofiicu in the system— namely , 
supporting the heat of the body and the vital force — 
contain an acid that caui^es a secretion of lluid in the 
intestines, and hence is always aperient: moreover, that 
fmil fofxl, while; it saves the expcnditun: of vital force 
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d in the protracCt^d cHgestton of .^tArcli Toodv, 
_,y needs digestion al all. but is already in a con* 
uition to be absorbctl and assimilAlcd when first ingfcstcd, 
and likewise eontribntca to a prompt action of the cxcre* 
toTV f tmctii^ns from the fact that its nutritive elements &rc 
readily tifiod up by the system- whereas starchy foods* 
which arc necessarily retained in the bystom some houra 
longer than fmitfi before digestion takes pLace, are shown 
by this pTolong^ed retention to have a necessarily con- 
stipaling as well as nerve- prostrating tendency. 

Extensive quotations are made fnnn a work pnb* 
lished nearly fifty years ago by Mr. Rowbotham, ft phy* 
sidan of the north of England, in which he adduced in- 
controvenible proofs Ihat cereal fo™ls necessarily tend 
to Ihe ossif cation of the joinU and tissues^ and to Turing 
on premature old age, decrepitude, and death. Mr. 
Rowbotham relates most interesting and startling cases 
where the substitution of a fruit for a cereal diet 
wroug^ht remarkable benefits, notably in the ca^e of the 
womftn who, during three previous confincracms and the 
l^reeedin^ periods of gestation^ suffered agomxing pains 
and distressing illness, and in a fourth eonfinement, 
when fruit was substituted for bread and starchy A'cgeta- 
Mcs for only a portion of the period of gestation, the dis- 
tressing ailniCTils ihuX had iJteo engentlered during the 
early months of gestation while partaking of a starch 
diet were entirely overcome, the confinement lieing 
prompt and painless, and the power to resume ordinary 
duties returning immediately. These telling facts arc 
further strengthened by the circumstance that the bene* 
ficial effect of the employment of the fruit diet followed 
flomc of the instanced of painful gestation and confine- 
ment, and precctled in one ca*ic, thust proving that it was 
not a fortunate and unu^alJy quick return of vigoar on 
the part of the mother, as is sometimes witnoaBod* bnl 
manifestly the result of the difference in diet. 
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It is also shown that Dr. De Lacy Evans, a well- 
kDown London physician and author, in his scbolarly, 
sdcnti&c, and most valuable work entitled ■ " How to Pn>- 
loDg Life." sets fwrtb most elaborate and confinnatory 
proofs of Mr, Rowbotbam's contention, and demons 
stiatcstwo points: first, that bread ^ind cereal food^ arc 
bc5t calculated to bring on premature decrepitude ; and 
5Gcond, that fruit is the best of foods for the preven- 
tion of ossiiication of tliQ joints and tissues and de^fcn- 
cration of the arteries, and consequent decrepitude and 
deatb. 

While it ]£ not improbable that the writings and dis- 
eoveries of Mr. Rowbolbara inlluenced the subsequent 
work of Dr, Evans, them is no indication of the iiivcsti- 
gattons of these gentlemen having induenced the coneln- 
sionsand suggestions of Prof, GubU-r, nf Pahs. Indeed, 
there is internal evidence that this authority ;uTives at 
bia conclusions from entirely independent sources; and 
while his work unconsciously offer^i the strongest con- 
firmation of the contentions of Mr. Rowbotham and Dr, 
Gvans, he is confinncd by the investigation* of Drs. 
LcHlanc. Vibcrt* and Raymond, 

Again, another physician, and once more in a foreign 
couQtr>'t Germany, after having enthusiastieally adopted 
a v^^larian diet for some years, is horrified to discover 
that his arteries are shovring signs of cretaeeous degener^ 
ation, and with natural solicitude he addresses himself to 
the solution of the phenomenon. He tells us that h6 
quitt? accidentally found the explanation in a work of 
Dr. Mooin, of Paris, who. in bis turn, had bad bis atten- 
tion called to the explanation of atheroma by Professor 
Gublcn So it is seen that physicians in England, 
France, and Germany, quite unconscious of each other's 
work, have independently arrived at the same conclu- 
sions, and thus oiEer the strongest conhrmatory proofs of 
the correctness of each other's position. 
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HygicnUtfi and physicians of the radical school are 
many 4if them convinced that salt and high seasonings 
iire iajuriuus nol unly for thrtr imniediate effect upon 
Ihe system, but also becau-se they induce the desire for, 
and the habit of tAking^ other and stronger stimulants, 
which in their turn pave the way for sttU stn.mger, and 
thus lead directly to the opium aud alcohol bahits. lu 
Dr. Holbrcok's work " Eaticg for Strength " conclusive 
evidence is given that a diet of cereab and statxih vege- 
tables demands the addition of salt, whereas a non- 
starch diet, such aa fniiis and fleah, doca not call for 
lhi« injurious mineral substance, as is proven by tha 
facta there adduced of the habits of primitive peoples. 

Our contention is further strengthened by the testi- 
mony of a no less eminent physician than J. Milner 
Folhergill, who points otit that the pre-digcstion of 
starch foods is valuable not only for infants, but for in- 
ralids, nnd the mt.ire wc beaime acqtiainted with the 
mcrcasing derangements of digestion, the more we mast 
resort to the pre-digcstion of sUrch food*, ThLs U on 
unintended tribute from Dr. Fothergill in favour of the 
fruit diet, since in fruit we have the same elcnaentSt 
already pre-digostcd by nature, as in the cereals, 

Ftirtber, 1>t. Holbrook points out, also unintention- 
ally, that fruit is rich in the same heatfrix'tng elements 
that are found in bread and cereals, and that these frmtt 
Inquire no digestion, and hence no wa£te of vital power; 
and we have from Herbirrt Spencer nol only a strong 
panegyric upon fruit, but the best of reasons for demand- 
ing t]uit we get our nourishment from that food which 
requires le;i,st digestive strain. 

Fnoni an entirely different standpoint in tlie chapter 
on comparative anatomy we have equally strong con. 
6rmator>' proofs of our contention, in the uniformity Of 
scientific testimony that man belongs to the fnifi:ivora. 
that, indeed^ he bears a greater resemblance to the ape 
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tTias thiit animal does to the lower orders of monkeys, 
and that tbcs« i\'ild tnea of tbo woods live on nuts and 
fruiu to the exclusion of cereals, pulses and starch}' 
^ve^ctablcB. Attention isespecially called to the remark- 
Itblc table appendtfd to that chapter, ^hgw^ing the differ- 
ences between man and flesb^eating and grass-eating 
^tniitialfi on the one hand, and liia striking likeness to 
the fmit-ealing animals on the other. 

Our contcnttoD 10 further strength en ed .tnd reinforced 
by the chapter on fruila vcrauji cereals, taken fixmi 
Knight'5 " Food of Man." It will be noticed that here 
again is a witness the compilers of which had no 5Ud- 
picioQ of the injnriousncjsn of cereal foods, and this testi- 
mony is entirely free from any possibility of partisan- 
ship. From researches contained in this work it is made 
plain, first, that primitive man could not have t>een 
Acquainted with cereals, pulses, and starchy vegetables ; 
that cereals have been developed from one of the family 
of grass plants, now unknown to botanists; and second, 
that tropical regions are filled with the wonderful lux- 
arianct; of nature's pn.^vision for man in the way of lus- 
cious fruits that (juitt ecjTial in 8i;te» fectmdity, and 
Havour the favourite fniitsof modem horticulture. It is 
thus proven that oereals, pulses, and fit^rchy vegetables 
arc not a part of the natural fruit of man, and that fruit 
and nuts pre^eminently are «uch foods. 

Our position is further strengthened by the chapter 
on the value of forest trees, wherein it is pointed out 
that, in obedienco to the universal harmony running in 
the provisions of nature, that which has been shown to 
be the natural food of man wUl by its adoption redothe 
the earth with trees; whereas the use of bread, cereab 
and vegetables destroys forests, and denudes the earth of 
thU safeguard to climate, rainfall, and fertility. 

The brief chapter " Tn Line with Pmgress" further 
strengthens onr ^Mj»ition by pointing out IhaL the fruit 
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diet CDHtinuctisly tends to domestic simplicity, and ttc 
abridgment oi the hours of labour; whereas cereal foods 
tend to complexity, and the mtjltiplicatioa of labour. 

All tilings wurk logeth^^r fr»r good, Otir conleiUJOB 
15 fartlier rcmaikably stren^hL'ned by the chapter oa 
the universal ret^ of law, which poinU out the hereto- 
fore unobserved fad that among the mamiualia nuin b 
the only antmal. with the exception of tbofic which ttc 
controls* that lives on starch foods; that the bulk of all 
ajiimals on the planet, even including the herbivora, lire 
on a diet chiedy nitrog:caous; And the remarkable fact 
is pointed out that the only animals which arc ad&ptcd 
to the eating uf ccreah and groin foodst arc provided 
with pecuJiar organs of digestion entirely unlike thoee 
of man or any of the mammalia- 

Our contention Is further slrengthened by the chap- 
ter on the longevity of man, which is made up chiedy 
from tlie writings of that eminent medical authority, Sir 
}ame« Crichton Browne. This distingui^ed author 
dearly proves that the natural term of mann life is at 
least a hundred years; and. moreover, that the usual 
diaractcriiitic« of old ugv, as lameness, impaired sifbtt 
teeth, and hearing, gi'^y hair, etc., are not naturally 
the results of old age, but arise from tiansgrcsslons of 
physiologic taw. Further, this auth«>rity ch^r^y provcB 
by statistics that instead of the i&te of longevity being 
teugthtrned, a3 is usually suppostul. in {x>iat of fjict it is 
decreasing. Such general rcfiolts clearly indicate a 
general eau^e ; and since it ift shown that bre«d , cereals, 
and atarcby foods arc not man's nattiraJ dkt, and that 
the assimilation of these foixls entails an aoaattiral 
strain upon the digestive functions and a waste of vital 
power, the curtailment of longevity in modem life ts 
reasonably explainable on the hypothesis of the use of 
bread, cereals, and starchy foods. 

One of the burning questions of modern life — namely. 
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what is the canse and cure of intern perance^^presents, 
in Chapter XVII., addilional evifloncv in favour of our 
conlenlion. It is shown that the strain aud w:t};te of 
vital force required in the digestion of bread and sUrch 
ftHrtl.t hi iuself an adequate reason for all persons snlTcr- 
ing from these causes to reach out for an artificial .stirnu- 
lanL These stimulanbi are, in the first iastance, fieason- 
imgs and spices* next tea. coffee- and tobacco, and next 
opiuTn antl alcohol. And while intemperance, which is 
decltaating and undermining England and America* b 
thus »hown to be the legitimate and logicril outcome of 
cereal food, a fruit diet, on the contrary, by its nourish- 
iag and satisfying qualities, its simplicity and complete- 
ness, and its ease of dif^estion, calls for no stimulants, 
and makes intemperance impossible where it ia followed. 
Darwin's theory of evolution — owing to the profound 
research, logical presenution. and tcmperatencss of the 
author, together wilb the indefatigable industry and 
giant power of his great apo^lc, Herbert Spencer — in 
less than a third of a century hasievnlulionixcd modem 
thought. Students of science and logic familiar with 
that system are asked carefully to cfinsider the facts and 
reasons upon which that sjstem is based, and oomjiare 
the same with the facts and reason.^ which form an uu- 
broken chain of prciofs and con6rmations sustaining the 
theory of the natural food of man. and the system of 
therapeutics based thereon. One is on inquiry' into the 
origin of man ; and the other into his jjrimitivc, natural, 
and physiologic diet It is confidently believed that 
whatever may be satd of the former, in the latter there 
are no missing links; and immense as have been the 
changes — cbieSy in science, literature, and modes of 
thought — wrought by the one, it will be seen by refer- 
ence to the following chapter that far greater changes 
IxiUi in the race and the planet are involved in tbo 
other. 
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In the ioTcgpinz chapler a summaTy of the principal 
ar^mentfl in favor of the natural food theory is pre- 
sented to show the many lines that converge in detnoa- 
slratiag that all cereal a^d stardi foods are unQatura] 
and unwholesome for man. In this chapter many of the 
same arffnmcnts are brought to bear up*)n qnite anotfaoT 
matter, namely, what contribuiions to science are made 
by. or arc the outgrowth of IhLs new food theory, 

(i) TCtJts and fruits, as has been shown, must have 
been tbc primal, and therefore are the natural food of 
man. 

(a) The chief difference between man '?< natural food 
and the food of civilization ia tho fact that atarcb is an 
insignitiCiiDt portion of tbc one, and the chief constituent 
of the olhon 

Physidoj^ists aad biolo^sts unite in aiErming that 
aboundinf; health and vi^ur depend, first, upon ade- 
quate nutrition; and second, upon Che conservation of 
vital force. Since nutrition depends upon digestion, 
and digestion upon a greater or le^ expenditure of 
nerve power, it follows thai the use of a fot>d which re- 
quires a grt-aler expenditure of ner\'ous energy in its 
digestion tlian is natural in an tuincccssary and Uannfnl 
waste of vital force ; acd if such food fonns the principal 
jiart of man's diet, it becomes a factor — and presumably 
a principal factor — in sapping the foundation of his vital 
force, and therefore of his health and vigour. Since 
carbonaceous, or hcatfonning and vital-force-giving food 
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fnnnft tlit^ larger prirlirjii of mAn*,** fliet (Sftme sixteen 
ounces o/ tills food being required to less than five 
ounces of all otbera), aiid itince, in man's natur&l food, 
the sweet fruits^ the required carbonaceous cicincut Ls 
found in the form of gluoodc, and requires no digestion 
to prepare it for absorption and assimilation ; and »iiicc 
the bread, cereals, pulses, and starchy vegetables (foods 
not produced by nature, but by the devices and industry 
of man) which arc now used by man as the basis of his 
diet, and the source of his heat and vital force, require 
dige^ction in both the main etomach and the mtestin€S 
before they are rendered absorbable and assimilable, it 
follows that bread, cereals, pulses, find starch vegetables 
are a factor — and probably a principal factor — in the 
destruction of man's health and vigour^ and also the 
primij^l cause of the widespread illness and premature 
decrepitude and death of modem life. 

(3) Physicians and sdentists have noted thai an ex- 
clusive diet of meat and water — the Salbbuiy treatment 
— ^produces most remark;ib!c benc&ts in most* if not in 
all patients seiiotisly out of health. An exclusive diet 
of milk, not only in diabetes, but in most disorders, also 
produces excellent results in general practice ; and this 
diet is coming more and more into favour with ph3-si- 
ci&ns of all schools* The discovery of the naturaJ food 
of man, and of the injurious nature of bread and all 
starch food, explains the benefits of the meal and milk 
diets; and points out that the gii^at benefits to multi- 
tudes of paticDts at CarUbad. Wiesbaden , and like health 
restirts are chiefly tht; restiU of the increase of meat and 
milk in the diet, and the greatly decreased amimnt of 
brc'ad and potatoes. It is not that flesh or milk are a 
portion of man's natural diet, but that these f(x>ds arc, 
like man's more distinctly natural food, chiefly digested 
in the main stomach, and that they displace bread and 
starch foods, thus avoidmg an unnecessary waste of 
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Dervc power : and the resuUant accomuUtion of viUl 
force Lfi niauifestod id greatly increased health and 

VigOUT- 

(4) Save in the case of some birds, all fi^es and ani* 
mais (except nun acd those controlled by him) live on 
other Uian slarcti foods. 

(5) Zofllogbts, sinccf the tbiy<( of Cuvier, have pointed 
out that man belongs to the fnigivorous anituals, and is 
especially allied to the lon^-amted i«pc; and these nat- 
timli.^ts wrongly deduced from this fact that mjm'H 
natural food cojisists of fruits, nuts, atuitrrfoUi vbereaa 
the onuig-uutang. the animal inoflt nearly approacditng 
man in stmcturc and anatomy, lives on nuts and fruito, 
and is not provided by anlurc vrith cereals- 

Since the herbivorous animals subsist on grasa. and 
since (xrcals arc the fniit of frrass, it has been taken for 
Sjantod that cereals arc the natural food of cattle; 
whereas, in a slate of nature, se^£ form on iosigni6cant 
portion of the food of cattle, and are only provided for 
tbem by the art of man. Thu5j it is seen, sioco pfrass 
itself is not a starchy but a nitrogenous food, and since 
cercalsrequireamorodifficuliandutTerly different diges- 
tion, why it is that a grain-fed horse is more liable to dis- 
ease and is shorter- lived tb^^n one which is fed on grsss : 
and why it is that horses are tuined out to gnuec when 
they arc broken down and need to be restored to health, 

{6) It has been and is the current teaching of physi- 
ologists that starch foods arc largely digested in the 
mouth; and that this result is insured by tborou^^b 
mastication and insalivntton ; whereas it has now beott 
shown that but an insi^fnificant portion. a\-eraging prob- 
ably less than two per cent, , of starch foods is converted 
into sugar by the iealiva: and the remainder, although 
remaining in the stomach until the nitrogenotis portion 
is digested, must be passed on the intestiocs before 
digestion takes place. 
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(7) A discussion of the natural food system has re* 
v*?;ded — what was befure only dimly perceived — that 
fruits are apericQt by virtue of the t^hcmical a^^Lion uf an 
acid which they contain ; whercaA bread, cereaJa, pulses, 
and stafx;h vegetables iucvitably have a constipauug effect 
which i^ only ox^rcome by the mech.anical and ia£l4iin- 
matoiy action of the rough bran of the wheat, or the 
rough co^ts of other grains rmd pulses. This eootinnoiis 
irritation of the stomach and bowels, if persisted in for 
months and years, ia sure to bring about chronic infiam- 
malion and an evenltxal breakdown. If the brae iB 
coarsely ground this breakdown may be aceompliflhcd in 
months, if finely ground it is likely to require years, 
Thns ibe widespread popularity of wholemeal bread and 
coarse oatmeal is a great delusion; originating with 
Sylvester Graham and the veg^arian propaganda, its 
inflnenee has become widespread, and has far outrun the 
movement from which it sprung. 

(8) Another widespread error prevalent among vcgfi- 
tarianfr— and one the inGucnce of which has also ex- 
tended beyond that movement — 15 the belief that the 
use of butter, fat, and oil is injurious. That this teach- 
ing i5 wholly wrong 13 for the iirst time pointed out by 
the frtiit and nut theory. Nuta having been shown to 
be a factor in mau'Ei natural food, it is plain that oil or 
fat in some form U an indispensable requisite; and this 
explains: why it ia that the southern negro as surely 
demands fat bacon with his maize as the Esquimaux is 
sure to demand targe quantities of oil and blubber ; and 
why it is that every race of man, in barb:irlEra or civiliza- 
tion, insists upon vegetable oil — as in Spain and Italy — 
OT upon a substitute in the form of butter, cbeese, or the 
flesh of animals. 

(y) Since the sweets fniils of the south, together with 
nuts, are the natural food of man. a physiologic reason 
is given for the first time why all nations and races 
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of men — being i1epnve<1 of the jtweet fruitj^ intended 
/or their use by natute^insist upon sweets, deaserts* 
^nd ounfcctioDS, both at and l>ctwct:n mcal^. While 
pbystolo^ts and chemiffts have been aware that tbo 
sugar of fruits is glucose, and all ready for assimilatioQ, 
and that llic sugar from cane, bcct-root» maple, aotghunif 
and vegetables is insoluble and non-asAimilablc by the 
system until after haxnng undergone digestion botb in 
the stomach and ititeatines, these physicians :ind acien- 
tists have not been aware thai man has, in the prolific 
sweet fruits of the south, a gugar that is far less «xpen^ 
sire than sugar manufactured from cane or beet-root, 
and which, as before fiaid, requires no digestioOr and 
hence no expfrnditure of vital force: therefore, when 
these undoubted facts of science are logically applied 
to the diet of man, it will :tL oiiLe at>o1L^h the iii;uiiif;uttcirv 
and distribution of cane and boet sugar, anil contribute 
to the building up of the health, vigour aod lungevi 
of the race. 

(to) The physiologic effect of ftalt, pepper, and like 
irritants, as well as such narcotics and stimulants as tea, 
coffee, tobacco, and alcohol, upon the system xa, first, to 
goad the nerves to undue action, which is nattudly t 
lowed by a corresponding depresi^on. This contin 
action and re^tction serves to benumb the nervous sys- 
tem until generally no food will be relUhed tmless the 
accustomed goad in the form of salt and other strong 
seasonings is admini^itered ; and if the narcutiuus and 
stimulants [_tea, coffee, tobacco, or alcohol) be indulged 
in, a still fiirihL*r Ivrnumbing ami dcstructkiQ af tl^H 
nerves is iicunti^bshed. ^1 

It is shown in Chapter XL, Part III*, that cereal, 
pulse, and vc^tabte foodit require the addttioa of large 
cpantiliea of salt to neutralize the injurious effect of the 
excessive quantity of potash contained in these vegetable 
foods. Fruit and nuts, on the contrary, are adapted to 
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the tastes and appetites of man without the addition of 
salt or other irritants: xi\^ scicut^e is thus, in tli«;r 
fruits, put in possession of a food for man which is not 
only more ea&ily di^sted than cereals nnd vc^tablcs, 
liuL one also which requires n» salt and thuA avoids the 
wounding and beooinbiug of the nerves involved in the 
oxc of bread, cereals, and vegctaMcs, 

(I i) There aie thus two factors in bread and cereals 
which favour the U!fC of narcotici* and atimuIanLs. nnd 
lead to chronic alcoholism: (o) the strain upon the nerv- 
ous s>'£tcm involved in the ase of a earbuaact^uus food 
which is not absorbable and assimilable by the system 
until it h:iK undergone digestion both in the main 
stomach and in the intestines, and in consequence of 
which the overstrained nerves call for a pick-me-up, 
first in the form of tea, coffee', or tobacco, and finally 
aloohol (usually wine at first and then Apiritfi); {h) vege- 
table fooda. from their excessive potash, demand large 
qu;mtiti(S »f j«alt, which in its turn, by depreftsing the 
nervous system, paves the way to the use of narcotics 
and !(timulanta, Wc arc thus put in possession of scien- 
tific reasons why bread and cereals inevitably lead to 
inteuip(;Tnnce, and why the substitution of fruit for 
bread, cereals, and vofi:etabIes is at once a prevention 
and an aid in the cure of thic; evil. 

(13) The science of forestry shows iheit trcos are a 
oecettory element to make the planet habitable by man ; 
that great spaces which are now rainless, barren wastes 
were imce fertile with fruitful prfKliiets anil dc>tted with 
trees, which in their turn insured an abundant rainfall. 
Cereal agriculture denudes the tairth of trees which na- 
ttire so abundantly supplies, lu make r<x>ni for the plow 
and the gr^in ; and the reMik uf tliis denudation i» Acen 
in America in the increasing number of dried-up beds 
of streams that were formerly filled with running water: 
and the increasing numt>cr of hurricanes and tornadoes 
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with which that fertile country is yearly visited, dealing 
ileaLh and destniclion in Ihcir p:*lh. In ihc discovery 
that fruits and nuts were the pnmal. and are the natural 
diet of mftii» science points out a food which, comparrd 
with bread and cereals, is not only more prolific, ttiort: 
cafiily produced and prepared for the tabic, more casOy 
digested :inc] thereby c*>nftervin^ of vital force, and a 
food which ia itself Apcricat and a blood purifier, and 
therefore making for health and ton^vity, btit n food 
which involves the planting: *>f orchards, and the restora- 
tion to the earth of its natural and needed trees with 
their foliafi:e and bloom and frttit. In short, it vill be 
5cen that ns the race increases in number^ and more 
and more of the earth's surface is denuded of trees to 
make way for the plow and com, the logical seqoencc of 
a cereal diet is to a gre'at extent to denude the earth of 
trees, which in its turn causes tornadoes, drcmghts, and 
deserbi: whereas the result of a fndt diet is to restore 
trees to the earth, and hasten the coming of the prophe- 
sied day when every man will sit tinder his own 
and fig tree— paradise regained. 
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The above enumeration may be fairly claimed 
contributions to science ma<le by the natural food theory. 
A survey of the results arising from the substitution of 
ft fnxit for Q cereal diet reveals other changes of immense 
magnitude. Agriculture ae now known wiU givo way 
to horticulture; and the exchange and commerce of the 
world will bo based on fruit instead of grain. 

If the correctnese of the position taken in foregoing 
chapters be admitted, namely, that it is as natural to be 
well as to be bom, thatillneautisalways the result of trans- 
gression of physiologic law, and that man's natitral 
term of life is i^o ycar^ changes still rxnter than the 
revolulifiii of at^iiL-ijUuTe and commerce, or at all events 
of far greater importance, will inevitably foUow. Not 
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\\y will the cbcmtsts and drag storcS'-flO far as the 
preparation and sole of dnig:8 and r«modk« aro con- 
f:erDcd — be done away with, but sending for ft physician 
for any other purpoae than surgery will be unknown, 
P;uturitioti without pain will be considcn;^ ;ia a matter 
of course. Emaciation and obesity will be Eeen to be 
the result of ihc transgression of physiologic law, Abhor- 
rent and tleplonible. These diAea^eiH are co-relaleil in 
ways of which there u) now no thought or suspicion. 
They are both the result of prnstralion of the urguna of 
nutrition. Emaciation is abhorrent in that it simulates 
the deformity and decrepitude of that diseased condition 
which is mistaken for old age; and obesity, while not 
so abhorrent as n tnmor upon one ftide of the body» is 
yet a monstrous deformity, destructive of grace and of 
'^ the human form divine." 

Beauty will come to bo rocogniacd a* no more the 
properly of youth than of old age. An immature apple 
or peach may be symmetrical, but it docs not reach 
perfection until it is not only full grown but fully ma- 
tared as well. So, too, in the coming time, will the 
man or woman at four or five Ktorc years be as superior 
in the sense of 1)eftuty, as in nil senses, to the youth 
or oiAtdcn of twenty as the bnlli.iitt and fragrant mature 
peach IS superior lo tlie cnlourless and odourless one, 
however synimetncal it may be. 

Afl prophesied by Shelley, ia the coming time "the 
athletic form of age." with ita '*open and nn^A-rinkled 
brow." will have no ''grey deformity/' and no ^^doadly 
germs of langour and disease"— no grey hairs, no 
wrinkles, but perfect hearing, clear eyesight, eoujid 
teeth, clastic 8tcp» physical vigour, and spiritual con- 
tentment. 

The average life of man will be some fourfold greater 
than at prcfienU Adult useful life now begins at the 
age of twentj'-five and condnues only twenty-five U> 
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thirty*fivG years,-^tbe exceptions to this rule xn not 
comiDOD. Wheti maa comc« lo live physio lojjicaUy he 
will enjoy between ninety and 2 hundred years of vig- 
orous adult life, or mon; tliao threefold vbat he nov 
enjoys. But this is not 3II. LtJtiLs CciTTULni tatight that 
a man 13 of no real worth until he has reached the age of 
fifty years, find gained control of his passions; and Sir 
James Crichton Browne teaches, a.*t has been seen, that 
his powers of wisdom do not develop until after that 
a^. At the pre^nt time, thoao who reach that agi^ 
encounter a multitudo of inlirmitics and find their oac- 
fulnoas fettered with prcmatixro decrepitude, Howdiffe^ 
CQt to this will be the natural life. When man haa 
attained to that term at which Comaro says his tiseful- 
ness begins, he still will have fifty to seventy years of 
vigorous work before him. And with such conditions, 
whnt ujiefiil devit^i:^ would not an Edison invent^ whai 
poems a Shelley write. Of what a wealth of music have 
wc been deprived by the death of Wagner when be h*d 
reached only half the natural tenn i)f life. What histnrica 
might not Carlyle bavc unearthed and chronicled ^uid 
illumined if he had been free from hia aches and pains, 
his dyspepsia and resultant gloom* and were 5tiU with os 
in the enjoyment of full vig:our. And what additional 
contributions to science and philosophy might wc not 
have had from Herbert Spencer if. during; his yean of 
work, hv had been freed from the ill health that has 
accompanied and delayed him, and if he still had forty 
or fifty years of vigorous work in store. 



The (nnqujl flifirit InlWl lieneitti il* en*p. 
Without a, grmn, alrnott withnat a fi^r; 
Cftlm an ft voy»£orto«om9<IlelanllDnd. 
And fvll oi vendor, fuU cC hopo as he. 
'RiAdaunx tcr**^* uT ljLiii;uur an4 iliiiiu*c 
Dlvd la thtf liumnii fiamt? ; itiI!<1 purizy 
BleSHd wUb Pi] g;ilU her cAnhl/ vonhJppan. 
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Hov v[|:otoU3 then the athletic form of age \ 

How clear ita open and unwrinkled brow ; 

Where neither avarice, cunning, pride, nor eare, 

H&d stamped the seal of grey deformity 

On all the mingling llneamenta of time' 

How lovely the [ntrepid front of youthl 

Which meek-eyed courage decked with freshest grace ; 

Coorage of huI, that dreaded not a name, 

And elevated will, that journeyed on 

Through life's phantasmal scene in fearlessnesat 

With virtuct love, and pleasure, hand in hand^ 

O happy earth ! reality of heaven ! 

Tbou consummation of all mortal hope ! - . . 



Of purest splrita thou pure dwelling place i 
Where care and sorrow, impotence and crime, 
LangDur, disease, and ignoiance, dare not come, 
O happy earth, reality of heaven I *' 

Shillev's Quttn Mah. 
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D 



Dah^i lit coavalctt?e»aew 44; fer 
rttlldfen. 541 gn«d food, S^ IJfc 
'33. M^ »JJ. joj. ^¥n witk mBk, 
141; csltlTmlioTi vid awiiT Kood 
ituHlilintJ^ 340-j. 

ThACHoiR; A>cl(^noB,3s; inltlnai^ 

TntTi IteDtfn brrod nnd milk. Ii}n4- 
bovl kfld hoi w»t*r, 671 for dttiv 
cnl occnpAtiofio and wnmrnxm^ |^ 
71; Dr. Saliiburr'a. >^iS-j(\ «J0; 
bi obcally, ii^l-St 3}i: cnfmtive 
octfoii of pTopor, iro-7, >54-5> 
3S7; Ifiimlou* action ot Impirvpcf, 
I7J< il^; too alirapt cbKnc« «1 
i^tV; •»!» ifi tb* chief ^ntm of 
d>»a*e, 113-19. 3>5-i4, SS9; nan'a 
ulunil, Mi-S, aGS-^. 33Mi 36J; 
mib. vji.ir^tv. '>3.3S}; At Gcr. 
vMin ?^pt4, 933, 3^7; of aUfcbjr 
food tend* to ca«>IIfia1io», ft4^^ 
cftpcriaK4it* (a. i5Ma; edTect of 
on toMK i6j; Rowbotham on. 
j66; <ti fruit pnwd, 3^3; of ikk 
and ponr, 97s, 3C16; of r«|-«tnblM 
aburtftht life, 3l>-tj; iA vtnnifc 
load namml to birda, 36i-|. 

DiouTioKi Controlled by ftcrvoi» 
ayflltm. 6; of «taKh fooda. 55, 64, 

a96-7» 337-4'. »4S-^ 3'9-»<»- 3*>; 
Crull4 eai/ of. 60^ 1^6, 331 ; aldo4 
by hut water drlnlLlns. ttf^\ pn^ 
(ipM of. >p: ni potatOM and rtn^ 

316. 

niC«inV« OftCAKRT In nen fttid 
hlcher ape*, >S}-4, 353; of birdi, 

DiTMTRBiUAi tVeatBMntfor, 5^. 
ri«KA<vt Whnt rMoltanl, f; bow 
I0 trc»t ftcute attkcka of, ii; In* 



JJiDEX. 



c<in»cqucnl ou obaaily. 1^3; 

p^vklMtiy oplLim, f9t;imtiDcnt 
vf A» viwrcd by mnin«nl doctofK 
>V4^ thkny iaukJ Irx vu\tf^hi 
di«t« 315-16^ 3Si>. 3JS8-^t; more 
ciNBtnoTi In man Ituin animal*, 

13; b7?;oinEne more frequent, 3<i5, 
3*9-370. 

r>;CTt.'M: Only laclul offii«; of^ B; 

iraaifiKfnt tiy, |A- miHUndarvtanl 
nmurv, 11. 14- iS^-?^. atlupvtliic 
■nd b()m<£oi«thk. 14. i9i:liGttj. 
t%\ Mterl Cufv, t5-i«. 15A, T93M: 
•Douelmei do ffoocL 19* 1S5; Aim 
od *bou1d be $8; iJc4i vf rct;Htil' 
Ing obcvtry. 1^; many »clf-Eai:rU 
Ackig And fvn«Toua. ift): undue 
InAitcncc cd, 191. 194; iibovc Ibc 
law. ig2; nhould Ih?y ftilvcrtliK!? 
I^l-^: Inlolcrarit aiid moriopulii' 
tic» \*p Ky>i wtinl thty ^y of 
thcmnlvw Axid Uiclr profcAfiOEi, 

niLi:4KK AlcDfaolkn ShojCd bv db- 
jiWilird urithn 14^, ai6, jK4; WTfCtf 
ol, 160, JO6, ^ri Dr, Kn«Ury"B 
irure, l^ifr-;; at Enj^llati eocI<jty 
dlonvrst iii>M. 

DliQafl: VTronicE^T qdnaSniatratlon, 

jinrl v^^Tariani Pi»rirdiri[;T '*J 
4; vn^iu(b1<: it^ frmUrm nml otH^r 
di»e**<», 1^5; iiui-ct by, l!iC>-fp 
opfTiiont of emincm doclora on, 
-9- 



0' 



CAarnv SaLtI: HHn^ ofl oiiiflca- 
Uon, old agif. and dMlh, t^i~3pt$, 
jM-rO; in «rMU, Sitf, Jis-lj; in 
>i:rtablvK 3»a-iy V$-*J' 



nuMT How to pr*|>ar*, 44. 4^, 14c; 

lorcoiiv:iio«-:fi*ta. 5^; ns • louiL 

MO^ 1^ a66, s«a, 
Ekkuai When fieedec^ Aji b»ri«ii- 

daUcdoEL of, 30-1. 

I>A?(i, Da. Db LiCTY' Quotation* 
from WDtkfl ot ;j7^^3' 

CXKiasc, Bcncltcifil *fl«l oU 4^ 
10&-7, t»: luist wny 0I (ndudng 
porapJntfoh, 104, ta6; in Father 
Knejpii'icurr;. tit; vallunt-n lavn 
tcnnf«, crntuct. ranqr.fdnlinf, 
fowfn^ wbeelinK, baatfhallt 
crfchct, horteback rtdJni:, i^mnA' 
aTum. domcitic, ezj>-J5; rj\)fiuuitir 
Wrighr* meihod. 124; loo muhc 
dama^ng. 155. 



FAktiNct t Ttpn^flrlal fn dcknMii, 9t- 
yy. a hy^^^tkic rulir. V4: abaolulcly 
nocsnary, 4a ; for dck animalai 
tit. 

Ferti Coldln lIlEicat, 3&-^^ bowto 
warm, 4a> 

FKAk 1 Harmful, 401 q atntn 011 
vLtillty. ijG. 

FldK ; trt oonvalea^eneo, 44 ; <ritb 
miLle, ^-5< buw to prrparr. 66; 
wltb Saltibury diet, 131, 133: rich 
in nouH&hmcnt. 13J, 303; in nat 
ural-food dUt, ^3; orlfln and 

Fitii I For corivnI«accn1a, 68 ; ■■ a 

*t^i 14'- »3J. i67-;o» ^i-jlfi. 
t^t.&<H FLX>b : How to ^c^ir, 4J ; 

131-2. i4tJi inSillibaryciiPf-* lalU 

33, 730; In rorlUfilon of obovily, 

163, 165-6, 131; obJDctiom* to i>n 
ethital i:round)i. ifSJto; wffh fruit 
auAdrqnnln dEel, )t$; in nalurat 
lood diet 3331 produce* jpiod 
wa^ttji, 3«-8i cooked vfitbout 
mIL 3 [6. 



4W 



/vzi^r. 



fuopi Wmi u libMiln Inoi. 41: 
l» eoav&lMCvnce. 43* f*: Irull 
«»d Bittt oaljTi 44i ofHco of »r- 
b0nicDou^ 45; lor cljiiJn]», 51-4, 
jiS; Bnr Idnda bot, Oj, 6j. 67; 
IM Ultk dvufin^ 63; tor |n- 
i^bfa. £j^i pl^n tbe b««t 46; 
lor diflbrenl ticcupttdon*, 7<^^l 
In 8«1itbufy ct>r<s 136^: bo* 
»ucb to «t. 4J-4. tio, 69. 154, 143* 
iij-ig, 294- 397: Cncll>^ <tirjln|{ 

n^^ »<^9> }>4I c4rutilti«i)U 0I 
oianV 334; of different pOQi>1c» 

}4fE^ prvidj^cttrd, JiB; of btrdt. 
361-3; the whulo qiuvlion of ni- 

FtJfict, Vital? Undtnnlneid, 4*' 
vhoi^ bo conBcrved. 88, 151 S, 
drain UpoQ. loc^ ^i-'* 337. 366, 
381-^; foundaiToti <if a nyvtory, 
r9i>i dtttfrionijon of. j&x 

FBirrr: tn cnnvnleircncc. 44; why 
aupvrior to l>ro«^ 45, 6(; fp^d tor 
chiUreo. 54. 333: febouniis Ln boftt- 
Elvlnffcl«incntat ^ 139; prDp«r<ed 
bynaturr. 60; nully drffvfllcd.66: 
overeome* convttpation^ 66. 14NS 
.Vl'3; coQUlns nvodod wnter, ft. 
31^31; wlthS4tbburydJ0l, iji-is: 
ford«eorat£\r« pttr7>»r«.3i9; with 
Aeab, 119; cnmitArvd with etarch 

nattinl lood. rt7-9» »^-«. 388-^ 
.W- 336-7,3481 lb<bMiioJpn»|»r 

diet, 333, **-9"> ^B^' ^ "" K****' 
tlon, lAo: a food fi f!>« anclvnla, 
a£r^ aB7. 3»7, 33*; bigh praiw 
(or, 30J, 3>i. *t»; tflttii by ap«A 
3ji->: rntvn^Iii^ U^ rcj^rdiAK, 
33ft-4&; ojJtivAtlon >ntl i^rmcrva- 
liott ot ^ 34^- 

G 

Gabhsldc Mftlpnctlce In cuo of. II- 



Gkvoonr tEotiSIr wi^nlUble, 4^ 
54; fffOduc«l by asUt», ^j&; is 

(^rvMirrujoir, FionESaoKi On whol^ 
by. «J7-*>. 

CtEA^Cs; Attmtunit>ad^ IJJ; >£ct 
oL 2p-. 4 niLC f^^txL 303. 319. 311: 
fnEiivciliod nnd pmi^fVAlioa nL 
3>5^33»^*o. 

GuklkKh Hor^i QuMntkHi tmm 



H 



wbat h til 7; slcrp nvWEoBvy b 
JK; PUtfiiiM ntin, 151-Jl, *rt. 3^4: 
man'i birthH^ht 1^3. 1771 tW 
fitvt objoct in life, i&«i 301; cf 
iLiftri vK^ iiMnialft. xat; nalanl 
I0M rikt oondiiclvc fo, 243; «f 
foct ct dM on, tfr;-??. 
llvATi of CTvAt bc»ent. ^5-^ 4J- 

IIoLhlHKA. D^i Ow>UlJon« ttiofli 
wnbnp o*, 3t#-r7, 319, JJI- 



UtUK, TnoKAfi. U- D-: Oji nadk^ 

tre^lEncnl. 49-90^ 
iNmAViE Itrpalbo natvnUly, ^- iU- 

jics* r*rr abooc. 9ft cbJblrcnoL 

96; loud of. J9LX 

Juic^^ DiotantvJ AfcoBut fai flpcvoi 

Jjusonx, Dm.; Gmt tcDproreiBCBli 
by. 17, 



KutTtv. FAiifct - Water con 
mvlhcviq tit Trmfm*-iit, tiO-rj; 
pnaBcr* bot b>alh« to oohL 1 1 1, 



INI>KX. 



4" 



T. 
Tjlwkvh: Vflih hut w^tcr, lAf; ]q 

Lm: bw of, 4: mitic Ijiw utitiUnn 

15^ MO, 3*7, 378J nhortonod by 
***'»«*i "5S-^ 3*^; earthly at- 
oii»uUtlaiiH K^joiCcn . >f 1 -^54, vA; : 

iti TT^cn and ar^imml*, 367-77; Lin 

379-303; lohiftt In rich Itian in 
^oor, IT*. 3r6- beinf atowEy 

FloiU-rn* Q(\ lericih of, 367; ijuuU 
4)UBlfllfr« rit-vi?1iv]i kilo \\\, 373-^: 
po«albiliii*« o( (till natunl Ivrm 



1lACP0lrAU^ W. A-t Convmitig 

b«R»At oE Er*a«t 356- 
BdUJiciM:; Ffanv t^ulnd, 4, 6; not 

afteienc«t 35^ t^tnion o£ Inixinn 

nentdociorn an, fof-^- 

MllJLt Tn coQV\L[?ACcricc. 44; vtiry 
nuniiloiK. 44; human sujiirrior tu 
cc^Vi^ %2-y 493- bow toaUrlliEC, 
54; with irafi, 14. 6i^ 14a; ctii». 
•tlltfmla of. 53-3: an cicclltnl 

fr*^ ^i-*. >4o< 17^ <;*. 33a* 

ttgi->I will) brown Urti^, [71, 



N 



mtuus AdJcn of In rrpsilrifi; 

7, Hi tho only lioolinp powrr^ rfij 

ln4[t«lSuTiil of, A kiiIjIc in hrmllh, 
^9-90; wouJcrful nachinary oT, 
048-9; loods protlviH^tl by. fl£S^ 
ttavoM SrtTkMi Contrail dl^i 



linn, 6: dj^prvfv.l ly AtimuUnU, 
4613^1-3) indblgwiiftf of p4«i[i>(iB 
roiLbt 15;^ dicMlii>n uf >1urcU 
fvud BlmUB, 341-^1 JJ7* 3^: (l^* 
«aM« of, 365, 
KirnEmnK; IJf« hJiAnrt on, 3-4; tn 
Aiitmhl fcmdxudtlfruibt^J^; value 

fipiHl for iii!c()u»rc. iJJ-4i fletli 
npiH'kuiry Ti, rSt-j; {n CrulUAnd 

nuK ^4* 31^-^* ^f ^"^1 Import- 
■ Tice, 246, ^j; |jjvL:ca» oC 3£i< 

Nltbi a natunl food, 135. 194^ 358, 

J_T,6; icsir[iil"lp otbrr f<Adi, ijji 
rich in oil a.ui\ n^trrifrn. 14O, »6: 
coolnd wjth ftiL(tt) 141^; cnm* 
pAred with »t«rrh ioo^ aiti. >«£; 
dllfBVtloii uft JJ6-7; BeoxEI nut, 
347- 



OiiiBiTV: A dlu«Acd conditfuTi, Cii 
difl li>r, t3>-3, Iftj-S. >Jt-i: IHa 
coriAL^tcd wilJi. i6o-a, 167, sjij a 
dcfurinlly, l6S^^ 

Ortwi admtnfttvrvdbyphyrfdani^ 
l<i» I9t;tuinpati7dw]tli tni, cuflcv. 
BnrtrobnrcD, 7J**: deprvwion fol- 
low*, 154; clAtna^ntf AfT«ehi df, 
191. 

ObaNCr; Juico of hli^hly cunttt^-*^ 
30ji a<|U0frn nmunc ErblU 34^^ 

<JV>l[t4T1MC: R«*i]lt* of, Ml 59, IJJ 
'■4,115-19; bowiaivoid, 70; Atntin 
OH iyvtcm, ^ 157; *t fathlonablo 
Cnicliah dinners, at 1-14- 



PK^itprftAT^Otfi Vary nKHMry, 311 
huw to ridiicc 3^3; » fiytl«nlc 
rtilfti jj; In liHThlniE, icrj; ci6; fn 
«>flTd«Bi, 131. 

P)U3'nu--iuH: FdT 1br>il nnd lungn. 



4i> 



/yD£X, 



Ptnjct In buKb, ^6{ tn illneHi, 36; 
kiiEbcirt in cblldrvri, 34; bttf I0 



KoWBOntAMi Quotation* from ^r!l- 
IniCB of, iso-n. 

Saliva: Effect of On nUmh liaodiu 
5At.T: In Aalf»bury <lipr. 139; ilnm. 

ojndcmriB, jl^'tji atnrah foadorr- 
<iuin*. JS7. 
ScmNcs: C<jntHbuUoik9 to from rial- 

SKllti tm^niriUtQ of arid how to r?- 
inovv,4j. 103, 115. 116; anuvcnue 
of occrellun. 91}: In health nnd 
illQ«M, 133; vflKrt of diol on, 

SLi:tt3 In convftla» ctf (icOt Hit how 
mudt TiODcnarji 4ft» Sfi^ ^i lii^v 

or, K6k laS- bi^ with wiridt^w 
o|icn, K^9i nvtorca vital lurcv* 
89; tvnililioiia fur hcalLlituli 90» 
i;^n1itTlo ilotitK^n;. 153. 3S1-3. 
SmncuL* ItrJiPJUT; Heinarkt vn 

Staick Pdomi EopocJEJIy Uii for 
Cbildreo, 5SI bfld tor ccmvnrn. 
ocntiw 5B1 bxJtic* o\*italing, 55; 
mutt b© seasoned, 60, ^U S%7'^. 

fl3M"0*?'*=^j'i' wsurtOYitaUly. 
■57, 3tS-9i acavaapf obewty, 1$^ 
393; action vt vulivn un, i|G-a4}; 
limil to conii1i|vitIiin, S^S*^! ^''^^ 
oS in AiUcrvntf^aaoi. s^^^l Rov- 
tothaqun, ^i lend to slHK-tGiit 



lilo, >6r'J3, a^ S, 310, 31»-t|.3M 
SJT< 366; caH f i>T aalu 31^17; >u4r 
dnvbuckBlo, 357-59; M>1 natanl 
!of anrmaW, s;^ i» j^ 361; Kad 
to intemperance, a&^-tf. 

STlMciMfftfii PaJw»o«M««etfol; 
4*-Ji TJ"9» 5*'i ruffi aG«voiiai>9. 
tvm, 154L ]>r> Kvnltfy's cufv. tfCc 
{ndii3|^uB in a tntt^atletf, SlMf, 
314; lack of hoalth cvotf^a lifri 
fur, 3S!. 

E%t'R<]ftB.\: A]ictnKio,35^ caaoawbvti 
uaoful, tyCk 



TiAt Vtinklag oi. In Encland, ^Sr 
containa poEaoiH 73; cfLct* of, jj- 

jS^H an unnatonil vt^mtikutt. 173, 

TiMTiiAtTJUi or bloat f^otval 
and In iCIri?*!, 37-9: lo •Bc«rtal»i 
37*5; of bead and *«t, jfr^ 

TitrViE Growth, dorolopnvnl. rv 
pair and ninintmnftcv of, 3; 
CDVlul wftli cAilIiy nmitrr. JDS-^ 

ToaAOOo: A |M>i90i^ 46. 7*-5- 3*4= 
imiucea tnletnpc^ani^T. 68; 4il&<li 

of. :t-«» "5+ 

T*MTVSxr. HvcitAta tn neiEla uu 
taA*, ir; adtmnfa^P* oi, tv, if- 
rulp«iort«3-^I f«i convidc90e««^ 
41-3^ in rcUt^c, 4'; bicLly vn- 
dorvnX 49: Ivi diphlhoria vd 
croup, ^; Father Kiv-lpp'i, iio- 
E3i Dr. Sdlbliury'ii ncthoil, ij^ 
jLj fuf icJukfbf obcvaly, tjj^ 
aamelJmoa Aided by dm^ 
lS7-8;PtkaaEiit>'a ttatvr eurr, 13^ 

TaxATWiXT, MxiTiTCtLt Metboda cd 
comparc-L 17; b^vwAdal ch«ifea 
Id. I7> iSi 3% >> 

TitE»s ICffeet on lompanituro, far 
tilitj, slonnit rainlali aj^-A. 



JNDEX. 



An 



VlNTIl-ATlONr Highly neceasaryf 43, 
47; o£ bedroom, Si, S5; when 
travelingt^: bad induces disease, 

83-5- 

ViGBTARUNS: Should eat fish, 141; 
make gains In health, 171; en- 
thiwiaatic views of, 172; inconsis- 
tency of, 179; fanaticism rcEard^ 
ing drugH, 183-^; broad-minded, 
331; De Lacy Evana on, 303; Dr 
Winkler on diet of, 313*13; diet 
of favors temperance, 3S5. 

Vegetables: In treatment for obes- 
ity, 133-3, 163, 166; in fashionable 
Hngiish dinners, 311-13; not a 
natural food, aa?; eipenmentg 
with, 256; a^a food, 264, 388, 303; 
306; mineral aubatancea in, 307- 



10; bringon disease. 313-13; fruit 
and nuts superior to, 34S, 

W 

WASHINGTON! Wrongly treated, 13. 
Watkr: Benefits of drinking hot, 

II, 24, 36, 46, 72. 127-8, 143, 21ft; 

cold allays Inflammation, 24, 87; 

boiledand distilled, 72-3,254,299; 

cold a tonic, loi, 104; Father 

Kneipp's application of, 110-13; 

cold for insomnia and culd feet, 

113; for home Turltish bath, 115- 

16; in Salisbury diet, 127-28, 330; 

drinking and obesity, 164; from 

springs, 253-5; raln-water best, 

399-, in fruit, 319-21. 
WiNix>w: Keepitopen, 34, 47, 81-^5; 

sleep best when open, S6; open 

while battling, 108, 117. 



NATURAL FOOD. 



A MONTHLY JOURNAL, devoted to Health and 
tJie Higher Life- 

Dffa EMMCT 4nd HELEN DEKSfflORE, Ptoprlvto**. 
Publielied by L. N. Fowler, Ludf^ato Circus, London. 



This Diagaziac U tlic organ of die Natural FoihI S<i- 
cictj-H TIiD foli^jwing in Ltkcii frum ib* sUtcmcnt of 
principles : 

The Natural Food Society is foumtcd in the bcljcf 
that the food of primeval man consisted of fniit and 
nuts of Atib-tropical climes, ^sonlaneously produced; 
that on these foods man was tand may ajjain become) at 
least a« frifc from di.sea^e a^ the unimalK are in a state of 
nature. Ph>-sioIogisu unite in teaching that these foods 
arc adapted to digestion in the miin stomach, where, it 
la contended by this Society, the great bulk of our f<>od 
t»hoi:1d be digested; vhereas cereals, pulses, bread and 
in fact all stirch foods arc chiefly digested in the in- 
te?iines, and h<?nce, it is maintained, are unnalural and 
disea.4E;*iiKh]ciiigf:K)d^p and the chief cause of the nervous 
prostration and broken-down health that abound on all 
sides. 

Since nuts and fruits — especially the former — are 
not always obtainable in rif^ht varieties and conditions 
— and since most people ha^'c weakened powers of dlgoi^ 
tion and a:*E;iintiation, and are thua unable properly to 
diffcet nuts, and are also obliged to perform more lA'ork 
than ij> natural or healthful— it in reccmmeaded that 
milk, curd or milk cheese and eggs bo liberally uwed in- 
stead, and as faipplemental to the fruit diet. For all 
those not vegetarians, and also for aU those with whom 



milk and cggd tlo not a^rrx^:. the uimal diet of fish or 
flcssli is rccommcncicd instead, Thc&c acimal pnxlucU 
flLBd iicsh foods An: " natural " oDlyiathcscosc tliatthcy 
arc suitable for dig^cstion in the £rat stomach* And as^ 
free from the objections nuide Against bread and other 
cereal and dtarcb foodB ; and are valuablt: and neccfi- 
fioryns long — and only as long— as men and women under 
the exij^encdos and strain of modem life, arc obliged to 
perform more vrork than i» natural or healthful. 

We urge that all fruits in their «oa$on — including 
1ig«, datcsj banan^iM, prunes;, rftisiofi, and apples, eta, 
fresh and dried, each of many varieti«iu>'be£ubetitutQd 
for bread and other grain foods and starch vegetables; 
and experience convinces na that this connsc will be 
found by a brief cxpcnnicnt highly beneficial, alike to 
the mtrat c^ter and tr> the vegetarian. 

All jTcrsous about to cxpcrimeni witli the nrm-^Aardi 
food system arc urged at first not to use nuts: but to 
use instead whatever animal food they have been ac- 
customed to» The ecntntl feature of this system con^iatt 
in abstention from bread, cereals, and starchy vcgotables, 
and the liberal use of food-fruits, 

NATURAL POOD UTERATURe FOR DlSTRIBUTlOM. 

Kkuit as Food. — Pn^j^imtion of Food— Humane 
Dietetics. /ViV/ >i«^,, <v is, ^J. ftr loo. 

AL^ \c., fir 30 cts. firr 100, 

TiiK Food of Paradise. — Morality of Meat-eating^ 
— Ethics of Diet — Practical Directions. 

Priff }^d., or u, 3*/. pfr 100, 
Aisfi ic, cr 30 cU pfT 100. 

SampUiopiti i^fa&ave, with i>(kfr Uafitts^ poU frtt, id,^ 

from EdtXor Naturai. Pood, 78 Elm Park R^ad, l^Kdm, 

S. W- 

ThcK Icdfleu ftfr ih« UicA eipreviton ftnd ftpplfCBifaa of x\t» n««|, 
itarcAi Hy«I'm ^ ^nil f'i'*f>rl4 i>f ll>r mtivrm'^Eil nrr vamcvilf invited to 
Mdnt fri th«r wiiln(icca<l dibtribution^ WiUi thii iu viow co«l prioa ««ty 



flU 



Soolts on fAe&ical an& ftindret) Su&lects. 



Hoosebold Dictionary of Medicine : 

Preventive and Curative^ 
By F. R. Walters, M.D., Uoiveraity Scholar and Gold Medallist In 

With numerous llluatrations- Medium 8vo, cloth, 7^^ &/. 

"Should bfl added to all well-selvcled collvcttoaa afboolri which ■Jmpllfjrlhe 
Dpdntibiu tnd jaflcn the carei of houaebcdd manHfenaent." — Scefa Ohsrrvfr. 
" WbLL d»ervlDE ofiuGceBB." — Satmrdtj I^mw, 

A Text-Book on Sargery: 

General, Operative and Mechanical, 

By John A. Wykth, M.D.. of New York. 

Fully illustrated with wot>dcuts and coloured dtagranka. 

77S PP-, royal Svo, cloth, 4^. 

Jcnncr and Vaccination: 

A Chapter of Popular Medical History. 
By Charles CkiigHtos, M.D.. Author of the Article "Vacdnation," 
in the "Encyclopaedia Britannica." 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 61, 
"An importvil additloo lo the iJicralurb bflkringon ihe ■ubjed." — MaitclutUr 

Doctors and Doctors; 

Some Curious Chapters in Medical Hiatory and Quackery. 

By GaAHAu Everett. 

With a coloured Frontispiece after GilLray. Crown fivo, cloth, €1. 

"\% afaoHiuta Id Amualog ■necdolc and qualm Jncldcnr." — GritfkU, 
" A moat eDlerlaJoiDff and Jnalructlva work." — AM^tfr^ 

The Modem Rack: 

Papers on Vivisection, 
By Frances Powrr Cobbe- 
xSo pp-t Crown Svo, cloth, it. 6d., with Illustmtions. 
''AiiU'TEvUectloidMt wfll find In her book a perfect arinaarj of ia,ci% ud 



Tb« D«nK>n of Dyspepftia t 

Ou C^S|:«atioiit 1'crfoct amI Impcrlect. 
B^ Atv>tPilL'« K- BRiiK-.as. M-tX 
X popukr tdcntifU trcAlUe ^odliiic "itlt ^^ uaetfid ftboseot 

Crown 8vo, doth, v ^ 



Habit and Health: 

A Boolr of G»1fWi llulM for Mtdiflo A{». 
By Gi'V BtiJi>oo, 

"In ibcH ila;*. «mM (ki« w«ry and niali ^-T ft^ *<l^v* bndaAM lifrh tUt» 
iiita]cuUi«d(aiiaKi»«4 AVil ibnv«aeB Gar good upon Mtiaata ■■•&,' 



A Meinual of Home NursinK^ 

" or ^THt |irulLfa|l tHiufr"— ^v^> 



The Philosophy ofS^hi: 

b haC i^ight on the IncreueF 

By A. yoiTftMBT. 

Crown Ivo, pspurvnppn, IJ. 

"m* *■ 1^9 <no«( iniM'aaiJiw bt-^hw Ltpk •le^* ■** Mi?* avv via4- tl l> 
lirlmfii) III 04]iiw]f4««* Aiid •fiiiiLifUu'n, and Ik Jia r4lt vf ■■ volbCvcTr' prsc- 

hy Ml ey?iJic<ii (•ti4 vln> <lb«* noiT, ii^ iTa4 lliLv tMtf a^ IhcU 



Ho&lth Trcublcs of City Lif«: 

i!y G»0&Ot HUttCKMl.L« H.IX 
Seconal FjlEficin. I'cftp. Svo, clolli. U, 
"We 1ic«|U^ ufi»Miw4 iKIa Un^c w^jtit 14 iliir i>ullK It* Ha 



>^«E* 



Mod Docton: 

Uy Dm cir Tiirif. 
Dcray 8vo, tijper wrapper, u, 
-Vht AuiWr ircifia davtr kh^t fombtir. rs« bwk 



WORKS BY DR. NEWSHOLME. 



The Slcmcnts of Vital Statistics: 

By Arth;;r Nkwsholiiie, M.D,, Lond^. Author ol Manuala of "Hy< 
giene" and of "School FI^Dne/' 
Second Ed. With many Tables, Diagrams, etc. Cr, Svo, cloth, is- 6^. 
" An eCtboraie aod able work." — GUugma HtrtUd, 

"The book l< dlnllni^labed by rnHBlerlr reavvxb, imd on e* ory pagcrcvealt 
ihc hud of a Bp«cialfsi."-'/kJ/JMn-<' dwc^ar. 

Domestic Economy : 

Comprising th« Iavs of Health in their Application to [lome Life 

and Work. 
By Ab,t>ii.-r Newsholue, M.D,, and Mahgarbt ELiASOR Scott. 
With 60 niuBtrationa, Crown Svo, y. 6*/. 

Lessons 00 Health: 

Containing the Elements of Physiology, and their Application to 

Hygiene, 

By ARTHUR NewsHOLUft, M.D. Illustrated. Crown Svo, 2J. bd. 

*' An excelJenI llllle bDok^ and wcEi adapted for the requfremcnTH ot iht Kle- 
menliry Slage of tbe Science Elepartment Jd Hygicae; well up la A^tv-" — Sav- 
tary Rt^erd^ 

"Tbe [llutlruLona am remarkiLbly ffood; experlmcDta on the various lubjecti 
treaied arc gitcn and explained - quEeflOM acr al Ihe EJemeplary S[:Eeace Ex' 
amlnailona are fliatrd and thecoirccl anr^wcra glvCHr Dr. Newsht^me poflBeBBna 
ihc eomewhai tafe foculir ai prfiBenttnK ^ondeasad aad erea abolnue maiEer la 
a readable aod fudavlfig nj\c."—S»iUt»ry fyard. 

School Hygiene: 

The Laws of Health in Relation to School Life. 

By Arthur Newsholhe, M.D,, etc. 

With 29 Figures. Third Edition' Crown Bvo, 2J. St. 

" WhD]])r marlloriouH and aliogeiher free from any blemlAhea ihal we can 
Bnd. There 1b noihlag Lo be said of IL but thai Jl Jb excel leDl-"—^&'»n'w. 

'■ Dt. K^wBholine ha9 studied Mb subject ihorrjUKhly, and hia concluiloni are 
all I he mitrv valuable because they have bem in h lai^e eilcnl Bu^£cflted hy 
hiB CKperience at a medical officer ol health, and as amfldlclaal referee for 
TarioDB acbuola and traJDinj^coIEefcei." — Katwrr- 



Ilatural 1)!9tort an^ Scientific Koottd 

rtniLraiu^ vr 
SWATiT S07i^'SySC//£/X ^ CO, 



Elementary Text-Boole of ZocAogyi 

B> I'Kur, \V. Clavi [Uulvenil) . Vienna), cilitMl by Aii*M Skduwkx* 

U-A^ F^krv And Ix*;Uicr of TiinJty Cotie^ Cunlvidetv 

Eiukunvr m ZuoIw7 <o ibo University ol Locidofli; 

totnlrd ty >- U. HtAmcoTlt,^-A- 

1. G«aemL inboilacUoii. ana I'rotaiDA ii> li uwita , a*/. 
O- HoIliuncoMniv tOr, 

Third Edltiofii revf44<i and enlAfsod 

UL^ Ej *(rT *cU ffvC 14k Th* 
daiibi ibU li mil be i—Um Brill 

'■ T44icri<T» lud fliwIedEf aJiiiB hit« bMn «niiuv«lr "aJniff lOiiUMarvKA 
. . . Wa i*Dutil |«r«t|»d4] Hi^M a» IS* UlUAirvlouaf ihls awk fcirt«4 
rt—tfin , fifvUf. bcLAidC mi]*4.L Aeuii:* ■'* ul eivttv-jvt ■■■l*IkA<* l« ihv •»«■- 
d«ti(, , . , iinil •#€>■* illv - - - J( c-uir>ini pflfich s ittpBdr A* vWt-4t4im, 
«r^l-«0)pa*«id, and w^l^tfteci^ flrLLixv «■ c«cr man lould 4v*lrc AdoilraUf 
prlnixl> - - . The whulf cai pfj^rt tr rnl^infit (rt^'ptl "**lft."— Jlni**?!'' 

" tl ltDLX 4f(«li ftl«q«1l*u cOltfeWMrillt U« vbjML - . . |l J««||h«Cl 
Abin 14 aditinr, Tr^j^alkiar*, *bi1 jhitdFliEiira. who *mi i» hanw vtcd vlik 
viLioi lit fuidiTTLiiK il uw* un^i' tflluiiLlt bul jlltvcll^r " ** »-■*-- 



pf il]« li>ic>h |Lri;:Mli.-uJatjlT, huU i£iEr« (iab baluitr dai 



aad HI iia(raiJ«n« nr woctilr^rTuI clFirncM. at ddc« (nnaattl fa 
|fpapcr|>Wc MOMrlaadUmUat-bMfcpf tflclgp-" Cihy^/ftiBtf 

Handbook of Entomology: 

Ity W. F, KiVKV. of tha Briliah HuBaun. 

II]u«tntod Willi Bcvcnd hundred lij^vrav. 

lArf>R sqiur« $vo. cinUt ^11. gilt top. 15^. 

"llli.lQfuit ■■ucctaci *AC7f lopndla ef i>i« >iibJei.-4 HaIb and p«npicviv 
lb InQKulkfT. dail truluirlT ILIihthiiaI. ilic Liivrd ^UM It 4 IWT a»» lo>lcr4 
frh'-k> ^ih»— »ad |rivlia(k' *■•» wl.caa 4|ik:|«*— tbrmidvfaJlB fo (btHTBte* 

■rliluiLii Ltifliciiliir. ^ . . Tttc fliij>jiJ4-[i:k Ai\ %9 oilmii^tle 4* alni**! lafbciit 
rike '>«*, liirimar Hrirli ihf pltjri i« r-''^'"''^- (nTo liyr tt^tM Ttdl n t* E«I*W 
iipun »li« <k«ltHur> which ir ha^*" ■■> '••Jt. . ^ . A[]*VTii;«4i vdi'>«c4F]rip4* *prtjl 
ufilmn Mr, KlrVt^t hue tolunir ju 1^ huujy bouU nT rrfTcnct ; fh? etititnl will 
liH* ii 4« fell 4«'«]leBi ri»ii-*«LwtiilAii la lit* tct'Hca aanl a* &d &b*4lui*ly |rv*i 

Tourists' Guide to the Flora of Che Alpt : 

EtUicd from th^i -^ntU "f Vf>r. K- W, v. DaUA Toftir and iMiMd 
under the auBpkv* oE (hv^tf^rnYiinaiid At^vtrian Alp&rwrCliibiitVlortnA- 
By A, W. BK:*^Bri. M.A.. B.St. 
ElofUiUy inrtntod on v«fy thm but opa<;u» p*p*r< 39^ PP-i boQDd ij 
a vmatfinococco pocket-book, Sf. 



Our Summer Micranis: 

An AccQuat of th« H^irntOQr Bfrd* wliick Pus th* SwDHicr tn tbo 

By J. K. MAknTT^, rL.S., l-.i.S,, 
Author ot »'A Handbook ctf Brilinh JlInK ' t hkw odttlon a| WhJtt'v 

Second Edition, llluitnted with 30 lUuatnttivnH on Wffod, frun 
D«wgn> by ThoUaa BcWkSC Svo, doth al«cint, p. W. 

DicUonaiy of British Birdt: 

£U« IWtlon, luliM by E. Nkwha!*!, rX.S, 
Domy Svu, cUtUk yilt, 7'. W, 

All Atlas of Poa^ Conchology; 

BtLin; a riewr rditlan, conUmin;; the «hole ol tl»e ortEffial «o6| nUl«a 
(rinUMlJ Criiiit Bruwn'a <<FiiHil Cuncbotoey," with tlEMTipfivo 
icUGr|it(a». 

Roy^l 4to, doth, publitbcd At Zsi''* reduced to i8i. net. 
Elementary Text-Book of Botany: 

By V^w, W. Pk^htl and S, U. VircKs, D.Sc^, M.A^ Fdtoir ud 
Lvctufvr ol Cbrlfll'vCoUoi^i CfttnbHd{«. 

Twelfth l^bouMnd. lUuatntcd by 375 woodeuU. Demy Hvo, 

ckilli, ^- 

JTliu liflob hoabccri tpeclatly wrilicii ei nu hitroduction to SacSU' 
"T«l-Uooku£ BotAny/' At th« re^tictl u( Froieiaei S«che biDieclf.] 

"II k» vltli ft ««r« ffvhiiclHc* Ibai «« PF«e«iunMKl It uit«hHi hook Inihv 

ElementAry Text-Booli of Practical Botany: 

A ALuiua] forSludcnti Cnilorm with th« abov^T 

I'AitBil fnm 1h<^ work nf Pii^K. W. Sthasduicim. hv Tkor. W. Jliu- 
Htiin^it, M,A., (if the MAnofi Collei^. Birminifliain, 

BluBtntcd by a laii^o nurabsr vt new wuudcuLa' Avv, ■«#. 

Seoond Kdllion, etilargod and rvviMil, with juMitianal wi>o<lcutfl. 

"'ni« ehiti IcmFTtrv* t4 fhe vtlhur'* Wrrk arr ih« ■*iifDrttW4 vfEi-tHvcHit 
lrpc*dc*U«4ilit «n4iJk«|tkaHnich4*» vltb fhldt it** 4r*ir*«i<4- - . , A* 
qMiI be cipec»d, Ihws la a muurly ch0^l^' un ilta ttudy cif ib« «LI Init 
iiii3*iiB and tb«ir dlrWiMi- . . , Tl^a w^rk *■ ifiiiWmrcJ Mth 04i)fff«>iiii«a- 
c«ilprt1 Wkivfi^ui^^r . . - Am ^a ciih^kk"! 4jf J^f^ u*« Di'ihiiilB ol IniAalcBL 
raat^rch, II !■ f Ei« btvi hanHlbsok hq hit** yoi hcd, uiJ aLivdl*! 1>« Bl hanil la 
ever J laWralorj'.'' — rf</*«n*i **h 



Th^ Geographical Distribution of Di»efl»e in BngUnd dind 

With levaral Colourvd 



T«xt-Book of Embryology : Main ond Mammals : 

Vniwrwly ol BtfrUn. 

TnmlAted «qd I^UtJ fruui tic Itiiiil Gemun Kdilkn (wit& tbc 
u>taOn»o4 the Author) hy Hk. K. I. M^vk. rro]»tor ot Aiutovy 
la lUrwil UalYor^lty. (rrlntod in Cnfland.y TVItk jSv Uhutn- 
tionauid s Colourvd nil«»- 



Text'Bcok of Embryolof^y : Invertebrates: 

By D», KoHxciULLT Md lUiJitx^ ol tfa« Univenftf ot Aevlki* 
TratwiHitJd AA<I EdltcU try Du. IC, t^ .Mahx. rrotcaMrot AnUocnjr 
in Ildrrsjil Cnit^ivity- ^'hh Kv«r«1 liuudrcd DIuBtratioda. 

Text-Book of Animal Palaeontology: 

By Dh^ TlloVAi RojEitKti, of the Woixlwsrdlftn HUMUtt, CkinfaridEv, 
/colony/' UlustTtttDd. 
Text-Book of Otology: 

AUji(rlcd from t^e work ol Dh< CvMA?f[^KL tvAriEK. Ttpttmmr Ui thn 
UnlvoTilty <rif Mnrbut^. 

Uy I'NiUt Lavs, ot &t. Jchn'a C«ll«|^, CanbrUg^. With DloBtn- 
liona, 

The Colours of Anlmmla: 

Jly PTDdwMor K. U. B)[onAni\ of tlic £aajr>eicftl Soctaty'* fiflntef:* and 

Wttb Coloured and oUter Plain and WoodcoU. 



I 40,000 BOO£L 

■ With i^ry Copiouf^ Tuj-ai^::!] a.ni\ AuElkur's liideics- 

' Aft« 
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A ftoadara Outa* to tha Choice or the Bent AvalfabL* Ow>k» In 
«1] Det>4rlniariU Of Lltaraluro cJo^n to 1 a90, wUh th9 Dutfl* 
«l tho Flrsl flTid Last Edittone, ind tho Price, Six*, and Pub- 
lF«h»f'« Nnny* of eacTi &ook. AoccmpAnied r>y nurrtroLia 
Gh&r&ct«rmiionBp Hibiioflr^DnicaJ Notev. •tC' 

B/ WILLIAM SWAN SONNENSCHEIN. 

The Atioto work tfl divided Into rt^iiK^. each of vhich I* aub-rlfvlrVKl 
IfiiA iiLLTioM, flf^ti ag«in into pjiiiAtiii*Ti« ard iuU'VAHauxaphs- ■yilrmu- 
ttAlly and Lucidly aimiiifod, 

CtAii A-— T>lX<^toGT [(j| Natural (*) Krnwic (^ CliNnTUK| 134 vhtU. 
CLA4 B,— MVTMOljWiVflndFOUtU'lK 3* *■ 

Cuts C^P^ii-o.uipHv [(aj bi :^t»K>Li {i) AdCOADiXi* 10 

ClAfli IK— SoctBTV l(i^) Law |£) ?outii:ai- P^r>HOUV (O^S^'CIAL 

CtAU fi.— {:Biy;«A^irv, TPAvn^ and Kru^ruiBAPHV te " 

Cuv-A F> — H»rifitv and Hiiiviiiljaj. BiuuKArni . ji " 

ClAH C. — HtStXill[CVL CoLLATAKM't [ A !<TlljL~ITnA. KlLCOM^ 

OLouv, etc.] 3" " 

CtAH H-— SCIIWL-K io4 " 

Mmtnx* ......... 6f •* 

Clau 1.— AlTi A^[^TllADa» tjt ** 

CLAIA K.— tirCRAlURK AJld PniMlUHfK' »6 *' 

" A4 vtunm nftdua^tiil Earh^ur BnitrwAAmllv xffpntplmhM : a wntk Ihft lik# 



llah anil unani^'inMni I* «ii:«Ilpni. 

•iif4rtiilh rhr (jc4f boolri upou 1^4 Plniuc li* vJeK i_'harl*t I aiid hit CvmiiiDtiai 
no (i.iii» ihi il'p cLivUluFi v< MIIS1<>R™ O': ■ »iiTj^i]'vitl-Mi Ir 'HlBrury of 
KumpM' llvj l^idfiF * iv ha iln<la 4-ha|hin' lF^ * Itliir^T-* oi t-iiLcUnit: i£>kf-iAf).' 

vol ka daolJeie "^' 1^ '^' ^porta an^] i^** ltii:tcra|i]i^ irirr""f 1Uii !« q in^rp nuu 
bbV af fhe main bi^licmh llow conkclcntloiikljr 1( ia c^rHd^ E-uf, "id wh«i « 
MHPi of fonr^rrr'ni Lnrrknrkqrh'rt ta ■"■■^iiIeD. <Aii i^iily Lc ucenojiiecl by ar«ft<r. 
■B?*to In> mluni>t ivSlch |i a mari'vl of jitdaDl Lcdujlry, Ait<l, an fckT !&■ ■!# 

■"J'h(* jTuwi nm.nii*, trE^irlHr. anil ii»*Il([ ronmhnrinn timl hiiB »»*r h>#n 
marln- lu t>i|^tlili lilbUo^rK^hr . . - cjib^;!!/ trbnl -wtt (vauicd — « 'uLI. ihgr^ 

nii^. aojl nmirnij? |iii i-l 0-r ^>"^ w^rliton ^t^r* «ut>]«Tr . ■ - It U ■ p*r- 
IDBAvbEiid4llk':'ia !■. I^jtf1i*k Utnniluro-"— B'-^* l''^^F. 

"|[ wuulJUr TluriL-uli lu eitiniv%ie ihc utefuluBn «r iM* VDiii, or 'D p>H 
fnalifEfirlyrhi* [rti1i»irrv r.r rlip'L.rptpiUr ti h»|(>n|t< irhiSat elaai 'if wmrkm *Hifh 
*nT7 midei Flrid* uf parviLC, Irui uact, bi |<»h]Lauii 14I1I, witltuui in-»i.([iitlc 1 

Hi ihar4ii|cbnf«i."— ^y^r-/". 

*^Ab va^Jriii V4irk titruTf^ Jii ■ c^uipeirnl nonner : , . . the mort w« 

" A vnry rkluiVili* addiilDU lu uuf ^\trht of rrfcreai'*.''— /Anvo* '*V*rf. 

"P#*iw* nntltititfTivl HAi|uaLlrt*d f»r-kl*»"— Av>jiA>. 

" A woUvini* L.inirlbuiiaia |DblDf[r*utifr,"^ftirjrHiffiavr JCRii^a\ 

*^ AbcHvV Hhichrrttiy |Jbr«rtanvL)l Nc a;l«d In tiiveupnn lilt Title. ... A 
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